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HIS number of Tue Scroor Journat exhibite, in 
a notable way, the confidence and respect of 
the large number of people who advertise in an ed- 
ucational paper. To say that THe ScHooLt JouRNAL 
stands at the head of all and every educational 
paper is to state simply a fact; some paper has to 
be in the lead. But THe JourNaL deserves all its 
success. The amount of labor that has been and 
is spent on it, is simply prodigious. A large force 
of editors is at work day by day; ‘every able 
writer is represented in its pages; thus it hecomes 
a necessity with progressive teachers. 

The advertising public want to see educational 
papers flourish, but they want to get their money 
back also. They have tried Tue JournaL for 
twenty-one years and find that it pays them to be 
represented in its columns. It has a world wide 
circulation except Africa, and there is hope even of 
the Dark Continent. The aim isa simple one—to 
make a paper of real benefit to the earnest teacher. 
Aiming at this year after year, it has come to be 
a power in the educational world; this is what the 
advertiser wants. 

tees 

‘THE symposium on ‘ Aspectsof the Teaching Pro- 

fession,” cannot but attract very diligent 
reading. The writers are teachers whose views 
are worth knowing; they never write aimlessly. 
‘The battle is already begun,” said Patrick Henry, 
and so the situation may be described as pertaining 
to educational matters today. A very large num 
ber of persons are determined to reach a profes 
sonal stage; just how they will do it, and whether 
they will be recognized if they attain that position 
are unknown matters. Ner is it necessary; they 
know all that is before them; sufficient is it that 
teaching ought to become a profession. We must 
have faith to believe that what ought to be will be. 


~ 
*° 


NEXT month most of the schools will close for the 
+“ long summer vacation; the year’s work will 
practically be over. Already many teachers are 
looking over the past and asking if the results are 
commensurate with the eapectation they set out 
with lastautumn. How great the obstacles in some 
cases! And in many cases how far beyond the 
teacher's ibility to remove. But how many ob- 





453 | stacles have come from a misconception of the work 


to be performed ! The parents and teachers have 
one conception—to get words from a book. A 
teacher had a dull boy that she with difficulty 
taught to read in a year; knowing the parents 
were not in good humor she taught the pupil to 
recite ‘‘ Mary had a little lamb,” and rose to a high 
pitch of popularity in that household at last. 

How many will say as they close their schools, *‘ 1 
could have done far better if I had been left alone!” 
A teacher gave language lessons, lessons in writ- 
ing descriptions of things, to a class twelve years 
of age; the city superintendent in his round sat down 
to question them about language as he understood 
it. ‘* What is the rule for the verb when the sub 
jects aresingular and connected by or or nor?” As 
no answer came the teacher hastened to show the 
many pages of descriptions written by the class all 
in excellent English where ‘‘or or nor” were cor- 
rectly used. It was of no use. “Writing is well 
enough, but they must ‘earn the why and where- 
fore.” Who can remove the obstacle such a super- 
intendent is ? 

Looking back, the teacher may well ask if 
she has proceeded in the way of nature—the only 
way in which success can be wrought. Ifshe has, 
if she has induced growth, normal growth, and put 


1 | that information proper for the pupil at his stage of 


growth before him, and encouraged its acquirement 
by the methods nature (as we may. say) employs, 
let her rest satisfied, whatever may be the verdict 
of others. 











OME things children must be made to do, some 
 thiner coaxed to do, some things’induced to do, 
and some things commanded not todo. How”can 
we discriminate? Common sense must decide, or 
as the new theologians say, ** the principles of human 
reason.” We have an example in the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Meath, in the North American Review, who 
savs that physical education should be compulsory 
Why not intellectual and moralas well?) Why"not 
all kinds of education? Why discriminate? But 
granted that all sorts and kinds of education should 
he compulsory, what do we mean by compulsory ? 
When we sav ‘(Children must go to echool.” we 
also mean that they must study when they get there, 
and we also mean that they must study what the 
“‘Board”™ prescribes in its course of study. Soit comes 
that education is compulsory all along the line. 
A ‘Board * must prescribe studies, teachers must 
adhere to this course of study. and children must 
learn their lessons. But there is one thing thatthe 
board ‘cannot prescribe, this is—what sert of men 
and women these children must become. Compul- 
sory attendance is not difficult, but compulsory 
character is not to be bought or sold as some poli- 
ticians are. If we must make laws compelling chil 
dren to go to school we should so exalt the law 
of interest that it will need no law to keep them 
there. As far as physical exercise is concerned it 
would seem as though its very nature would make 
it so interesting, that no force need be used to make 
pupils exercise their bodies. Activitv is the law 
of childhood and when school activity follows the 
law of nature, a state law compelling children to 
practice gymnastics will be as unnecessary as one 
requiring them to play marbles. 





AFTER a pretty thorough investigation of the 

eastern half of our country, it is Mr. Depew's 
opinion that Eastern educators have not appreciated 
the enormous strides that have been made in the 
last few years in higher education in the West. 
Old institutions are growing stronger, and new ones 
are endowed. It is being pretty well shown that we 
have none too many colleges, for, with the increased 
number of young men and women preparing for 
college, old schools will be full to overflowing and 
new ones needed to supply the increasing demand 
Mr. Depew thinks that it would not be surprising if 
this increased demand for higher education would 
bring about an educational revolution by which the 
older and better equipped universities, with their 
traditions and strength, should be compelled to raise 
their standard and accept as students only those 
who intended to devote themselves to a literary 
life. 





A PUBLISHER, well acquainted with schools, re 

cently said, that it is just now the ‘fad’’ for 
teachers to be studying something, and he is glad 
of it. Doctors, who are worth anything, are at 
work at new remedies. Lawyersare looking up new 
cases and new applications of law, and ministers, 
just now, are turning the world up side down with 
their new criticisms. Teachers are not behind, 
and it is a fact that they do not intend to be. 
The old dogmas of teaching are discarded, and 
rational practices have taken their places. The 
teaching world has so waked up, that the sleeping 
part of it is of no account. 





The advertisements in this issue have a close rela 
tion to the educational work of the day; tt is hoped 
they will be carefully read ; and those who write to 
advertisers will favor the publishers if they mention 
the fact that thev read the ‘‘ ad’’ in Tut ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


It is by no means uncommon to find those who 
have graduated from a normal school expressing 
themselves doubtfully as to the good they have de- 
rived from it. This may not be said openly, for 
there is punishment for ‘‘ heresy ”,in the educational 
churches. Now there are schools that claim to be 
normal and yet are not; they have a course of study ; 
they discuss a book or two on teaching; they have 
a practice school, and yet the thoughtful graduate 
feels he has no grounding. A good many feel that 
they have been indoctrinated into a sort of fraud 
and are consoled only because it is in a good cause. 

The feeling of one who emerges from a normal 
school should be that of a reverent learner stand- 
ing before the child. He should as closely as 
possible understand the possibilities of the child. 
and be somewhat able to minister to his growth, 
To come before the public with a certain number of 
methods in grammar, in history, in arithmetic, but 
with no deep underlying sympathy with child- 
life and child-growth will belittle the normal school 
in the eyes of the public. Teaching has its end in 
the good of mankind; put it as we may, all teaching 
is a failure where the pupil does not stand on higher 
levels day by day. The normal school is a school 
for instruction in the science and art of raising men 
to higher levels; it is to be distinguished from the 
academy by the teaching test. 

But there are many who enter the school with the 
wrong spirit, and many who conduct the school in 
the wrong spirit. The pupil goes from class to 
class and the main test applied to him is his knowl- 
edge of matters in books. In one sense there can- 
not be toomuch knowledge in the would-be teacher’s 
mind; but the knowledge the child is to gain must 
mainly come to him at first hand—by his own in- 
vestigations; and hence the normal school should 
labor to show how knowledge is gaimed in these 
‘first hand” ways. The pupil should be made into 
a broad student, not, because he is to impart broad 
knowledge, but because he needs to think broadly. 
Teaching is a business that needs broad thinking. 

For example, the teacher should be thoroughly 
grounded in physical science, not that he is to im- 
part such a vast amount of knowledge of physical 
science, but because this knowledge will enable him 
to think broadly concerning thesubject. But inthe 
normal school he should investigate physical science 
asit is related to young minds; the question is, there, 
how does a child make his entrance into the domain 
of physical science? The subject should be ap- 
proached without books; the normal student should 
know what questions to attack, how to make appar- 
atus, and how to conduct his experiments. : 

This means that he is to go over the field as a 
child might, to be an inquirer, to see how first-hand 
knowledge is gained-—quite another thing from 
learning pages of the text-book in physical science 
and reciting them to the professor in charge. It is 
not said he should not gain knowledge from a text- 
book—for the purposes of a student this is indispen- 
sable; but for the purposes of a teacher a great deal 
more is needed, in fact, is indispensable. The former 
method makes an academy; the combination of the 
two makes a normal school (unless the text-book is 
mastered before the normal school is reached). 

The two obstacles that stand in the way of the 
normal school have just been referred to—the mental 
preparation of the would-be-teacher and the con- 
ception or ability of the faculty. The first is a 
positively enormous obstacle. A young man enters 
the normal school wholly wrong as to his ideas of 
teaching, wholly unprepared to think on the most 
ordinary subjects; of all subjects tbat need 
keenly-trained and discriminating minds teaching 
heads all occupations. Teaching demandsa knowl- 
edge of human nature for practical and beneficent 
purposes. The idea of teaching in the minds of 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, yes, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of a thousand, could be embodied in 
a picture of a person standing before a set class with 
a book in his hands; he asking questions, they 

answering them. 

The other obstacle is a great one—the inability of 

the faculty to make these raw young persons able 





to understand and direct the energies of childhood. 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Follow me; I will make you fishers of 
men;” a normal faculty might well make this their 
motto, ‘‘Come with us and we will make you lead- 
ers of children.” To reach this the student must go 
over the very steps the child must go over. The 
obstacle ip the student is often so repelling (the 
want of scholarship) that the faculty pressthe text- 
book almost bodily into him; he comes out adevotee 
of the text-book. It is conceded he must have a 
knowledge basis, but he needs also an intimate 
knowledge of the ways in which children learn. If 
the faculty would set the student, for example, to 
teaching multiplication he could be (1) brought 
up by a “‘round turn” for violating the principles 
of teaching; (2) he could be indoctrinated with all 
right method. And this is the conclusion that 
must be come to, that the normal school should aim 
the student toward teaching the first day he enters; 
then as he fails (for fail he will under the criticism 
of a skilful overseer) say to him, ‘‘ You are a narrow 
student; go broaden your knowledge.” 





It is quite certain that good cooks cannot be made 
at women’s colleges, or good housekeepers at high 
schools. We make a great mistake when we 
mix up the practical with the intellectual in such a 
manner as to destroy the intellectual. A kitchen 
girl can make better bread than the ordinary grad- 
uate of Wellesley or Holyoke. There is a science 
of domestic economy, but it doesn’t include the dis- 
cussion of the kinds of brooms to be used in sweep- 
ing a house or dish-cloths in washing dishes. It is 
important to know the chemistry of bread-making, 
the principles of ventilation, the economy of heating, 
and the construction of dwelling houses, but there 
are ten thousand details in housekeeping that can 
be safely left to mothers, and not drag them into a 
college course. The practical faults of ordinary 
mothers can never be corrected by lectures in col- 
leges. The root of all domestic troubles isin a want 
of scientific minds. Women do not reason from 
cause to effect as they ought. Science in life comes 
from science in thought. Accustom a girl to observe 
carefully, and to follow out the results of her obger- 
vations in drawing relations, and when she is at 
the head of a family she will apply logical processes 
to her domestic work; in other words, she will put 
mind into bread, puddings, cooking, washing, etc. 

Somebody asks: ‘‘ What is the use of studying 
Latin in a woman’s college?” A great deal of use. 
if it leads the student to observe carefully, things, 
to reagon about and adapt things. An abstracted 
young woman graduate who reads Virgil and 
Homer, so abstractedly that the bread is heavy, 
and the meat is tough, and the gravy untastable is 
a nuisance in the kitchen, either as a director or a 
worker. She should read Homer and all the poets, 
and in addition be a good housekeeper. A literary, 
cultured woman is not necessarily an untidy one. 
She should make good bread, and write good Latin 
too. Sheshould make good verses, and dresses, and 
a really good education will fit her to do everything 
a good woman ought to do. 


* 
ee 


Reuicious instruction is an important part of 
the elementary schools of Prussia. It is compul- 
sory in both public and private schools, and a 
part of the qualification of the teacher. Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews employ teachers 
of their own faith. In the mixed schools in the 
country the religious belief of the teacher depends 
unon the plurality of the pupils. Private schools 
can be selected by parents, but as such schools are 
under the control of the government, religious in- 
struction ig subject to the same laws. The hours 
devoted to religious instruction vary from four to 
six weekly. 

It is decreed by Prussian law that the child re- 
ceives only such religious instruction as the father 
may dictate, and no agreement between parties 
have any legal force. In case of the father’s death, 
the instruction in the same faith shall continue till 
the child is fourteen years of age; after that chil- 
dren are allowed to decide for themselves to which 
denomination they will belong. 








For many years military drill has been practice 
in both public and private schools as a means 
of securing thorough discipline. Its advantages are, 
“according to the Boston Traveller,” carriage. dis. 
cipline, alertness, obedience, and kindred virtues,” 
On the other hand the same paper points out its 
disadvantages as ‘‘the diversion of interest from 
the regular work of the school, priggishness, and 
self-esteem on the part of the officers. The conclu. 
sion is that military drill has come to stay, but it 
remains for its friends to solve many problems in 
the way of adapting it tothe schools where time and 
strength are already tested to their utmost.” Under 
the management of some teachers it produces ex. 
cellent results, but in other hands its results are bad. 
Why this difference? Because in one case it is made 
an end, in the othera meanstoanend. When any- 
thing, however good, is made an end, it becomes 
bad, but when it is made a series of motives and 
forces producing character it is good. This is the 
test. 





THE work of the little colony in New York City 
known as the College Settlement, because the work. 
ers are mainly college graduates, has many 
points of special interest to the teacher. These 
voluntary philanthropists are proceeding on the 
Toynbee Hall plan in London, and have planted 
their home in the midst of the poorer classes. They 
endeavor to elevate these people by reforming their 
whole course of life and thought, in a practical edu. 
cation. That which is wisely done on the sput by 
thoughtful, earnest people who are brought face to 
face with the pulling down influences of poverty 
and ignorance, is usually the application of the 
vital principle in the theory of character building. 
To create a pride in doing something well, in the 
children in this locality, was the first step toward 
reformation. The training of the hand, the heart, 
and the head at the same time has been the aim of 
all their operations. Doing and not “preaching” 
has been the plan of upbuilding, and the best results 
follow. There have been dress-making and cook 
ing for the girls; clubs for the boys, self-governed, 
with a weekly fee; study, drilJ, and singing under 
military discipline ; ‘‘afternoon teas” for the mothers: 
a library of 1,000 volumes; a weekly evening of 
games with 700 players; a penny savings bank for 
the thrifty; baths, summer excursions, and play 
days for the health. Thus the children are met at 
every point with some well-rounded plan for their 
improvement. 

Everywhere the doing element has entered into 
the reformatory scheme. Reading “‘ goody goody ” 
stories with morale, pointing to the right way, and 
weeping because the children do not crowd in that 
direction—all this false, cold, artificial way of rais- 
ing’up humanity has been Jet alone. But the warm, 
humanizing, inspiring words, ‘‘Come let us do some- 
thing and see how well we can do it” have been put 
in its place. If this is a study for social scientists 
it isa ‘‘ writing on the wall” for teachers who are 
at a loss to know “‘why children don’t do better 
when they have been “told so many times.” 





PitHy sentences last longest. What an all-round 
blessing it would have been if the tons of gocd 
advice that have been given to the graduating 
classes of our training schools this summer, had been 
condensed to a few strong sentences. A father 
brought his son, just going into business, to the fam- 
ous Edison, and asked him to give him one sentence 
of good advice. The great electrician hesitated a 
moment and then said, ‘‘ Never look at the clock.” 
What better advice than this can be given to the 
young teacher? She is just going out into the edu- 
cational field where a lamentably large proportion of 
time-serving teachers are watching clocks. Not to 
see how much work can be crowded into an hour, 
but to hasten the speed of the dragging sixty min- 
utes that holds them to a work that has no place in 
the heart. If such an unwilling, apathetic spirit in 
the school-room did not merit contempt one could 
almost pity its possessor ; for school work becomes 
a well-nigh unbearable task to the teacher who en- 
gages in it simply because she “must do some- 
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To represent the educational world worthily is the 
hourly thought of the publishers of THE JOURNAL. They 
have selected a corps of editors who bestow skilful and 
unlimited labor week by week on the general structure ; 
the ablesc writers on educational subjects are called on 
and paid for their contributions. While writing upon 
educational topics is not as remunerative as upon base 
ball, politics, accidents, and’ the fashions, yet the best 
writers are obtainable because they desire the advance- 
ment of teaching. THE JOURNAL believes that educa- 
tion should be one of the great subjects of common 
thought in every home of the republic and has presented 
this subject sn a manner that should dignify, elevate, 
and ennoble it in the minds of readers. With theadvance- 
ment of education in America during the past year, it is 
believed that this journal has had much to do. There is 
a serious thought here for the teachers of the country. 
They have a duty in supporting an educational journal 
that attempts to represent them sturdily and worthily. 
The publishers ask every reader of this special number 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL who is not now a subscriber to 
become one. Principals of schools and academies, sup- 
erintendents of cities (large and small), all teachers who 
are above whatis called ‘‘ the average teacher,” by read- 
ing THE JOURNAL will find themslves in the ‘‘educational 
current,” become aware of the thought of the day con- 
cerning education, know the methods employed in the 
most successful schools, and be fitted to enter on wider 
fields of usefulness. 


THE London Daily Telegraph affirms that no kind of 
excellence in linear drawing is attainable without fun- 
damental training in practical geometry, and that in; 
continental primary schools boys and girls of eight years 
of age are not too young to be trained in the knowledge 
of the properties of angles, planes, and solids, in the rudi- 
ments of perspective, and in the elements of the laws of 
light and shade. It is very easy to talk of ‘‘ dashing 
off” a freehand drawing, just as ignorant critics talk of 
dashing off poems and magazine articles ; but natural 
aptitude granted, it is nevertheless certain that the very 
simplest freehand drawing, say of a quart pot, or a wash- 
stand and a looking-glass, will be all the bolder, all 
the more accurate and symmetrical, if there has been 
sufficient training in practical geometry to enable the 
young artist to put a circle or a cube into perspective. 





THE biography of Horace Mann, by his wife, possesses 
an indescribable charm. From the beginning of this 
boy’s career at school, braiding straw to buy his first 
books, till he died the president of a college—having ac- 
complished meanwhile a most extraordinary work as an 
educational reformer—every day and every year is full 
of interest. The impression grows on those who have 
made themselves familiar with his life that he wasa 
heaven-sent man. The two additional volumes by the 
enterprising publishers (Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston), 
will almost form, with the three already published, a 
library of education in themselves. Horace Mann pro- 
nounced what might be called educational prophecies ; 
much that he shadowed out has already come true, 





THE subject of ethics has become so important in its 
educational and religious applications that a school for 
its investigation is to be held in Plymouth, Mass., this 
summer. The subjects studied will be history of relig- 
ions and principles of ethics. Those great principles, 
underlying all philosophies and religions, are coming to 
be considered more and more important in their relation 
to the right education of the people. 





In the University of Minnesota nine-tenths of the boys 
who are being taught in the agricultural school return 
to farm life after graduation. The other tenth enter the 
agricultural college connected with the university. In 
this school agricultural teaching helps farm life. More 
and more are our special schools fitting students for 
doing better work along special lines of activity. 


THE publishers believe that, if*not now, there soon 
will be 50,000 persons to subscribe for THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NaL, The past with its narrowing traditions concerning 
education is passing away. A desire is spreading for 
light on a subject more important than tanff and politics 
—the foundation of all real progress. It is proposed to 
gather into its pages materials that 50,000 earnest edu- 
cators will see bears directly on their success ; to point 


out the means for attaining a more adequate return for 
their labor. 


PLEASE note that New York Central routes to Toronto 


"Same the time of absence from July 3 to August 


= 


teacher is usually six, whereas in reality it is nearer 
ten. A working man completes his work in seven or 
eight hours and is free for the rest of the day; yet the 
ordinary workman looks upon the teacher as an especially 
favored individual with easy work each day, Saturdays 
and Sundays thrown in, and two months’ rest into the 
bargain. But the working man does not know what he 
is talking about when he says the teachers have an easy 
time. The difficulty is that he is trying to compare two 
incommensurable quantities—brain work and muscle 
work. It takes no especial skill to shovel dirt, but it does 
takea good deal totrain thehumanmind. The thoughts 
suggested here are many, but the result of all is, that 
intelligent workmen find it to their advantage to make 
our schools as good as possible. 





THE Germans are very particular in regard to the 
teaching of political opinions in their schools. Recently 
one boy was expelled from the Dantzig gymnasium, 
‘** for having in a German essay on the celebration of the 
commemoration of Sedan, with full purpose and convic- 
tion, in the most unheard-of manner, calumniated and 
insulted everything that is holy to the Germans, so that 
it is not consistent with the honor of a German institute 
to take him again into their midst, or allow him to be 
examined by a body of teachers.” The second expulsion 
was of an Untersecundaner in the Reuss gymnasium, 
**on account of mockery of religion and existing state 
institutions.” This information comes to us through 
English type in the columns of the Londan Journal of 
Education, which congratulates itself that an English 
school boy who wrote an essay upholding the conduct of 
the Portuguese at Beira, or reflecting on Lord Salisbury’s 
veracity, would get nothing worse than a roasting or a 
snubbing from his master. It is otherwise in 

‘* The land where philosophers be, 

The land which has one Kant with a K, 

And many cants with a C.” 
THERE comes occasionally a wave of hope and en- 
couragement as to present accomplishment of the high- 
est results in school work that is as refreshing as a north- 
east breeze with the mercury at the nineties. Of sucha 
nature are the words of Prof. B. C. Graham, principal 
of the Hillsborough county high school, Florida, at their 
recent annual commencement. In a defence of the 
school against the charges of irreligion, he says : ‘‘ Char- 
acter building is now regarded as the chief work of the 
school. The teacher who neglects this is rapidly losing 
ground. Character is the main thing, other things 
come in incidentally. The teacher’s aim is to arouse 
and strengthen the pupil’s thinking power. To do this 
the whole circle of knowledge is brought under requisi- 
tion. Children are born with a love of nature in their 
hearts. This love is no longer allowed to grow cold or 
become extinct waiting for the mind to develop. From 
almost the first school year children are now being 
taught natural science, and through so much that is 
beautiful and so much that is grand and noble their 
minds and hearts are being expanded and developed so 
as to take in more and more of the wisdom and goodness 
of Him who is the author of nature. Incidentally their 
powers of observation are cultivated and much useful 
and valuable knowledge given.” On the principle that 
human nature is vastly better when it is believed in, 
this optimistic opinion of present school work ought to 
put ambition into the whole state of Florida to live up 
to the ideal standard of Prof. Graham. It is a comfort 
to weary workers at the end of a school year of little 
apparent result to know that such ideals and faith are 
in existence. The very air is fresher and better for it. 





THE Academy thinks that ‘‘whether there is a 
science of pedagogy or not, there is a scientific way of 
treating pedagogical questions.” Why is this writer so 
afraid of admitting that there isa science of pedagogy ? 
We have ascience of psychology, ascience of physiology, 
a science of pohtical economy, and many other sciences, 
allied to the teaching science. Noone denies that all 
these are sciences. Now why is it that when they com- 
bine to make pedagogy, that pedagogy is no science ? 
An explanation is needed. 





‘* ANSWER the children’s questions when they ask 
them,” pleads a lover of children. The questions of an 


within him. To deny a child food when he is hungry 
is to deny nourishment to the body; to deny him 
the knowledge demanded by hig questions is to refuse 








food for the growing mind, 


en a = 
THE legal number of working hours required of a 


intelligent child are the effect of the educational forces 


VISITING PARENTS. 


The amount of friction between parents and teachers 
could be lessened perceptibly if they were brought to- 
gether more. ‘‘ But I have no time to hunt up the par- 
ents of my children. I am too tired when school is 
done,” exclaim hard-working teachers who often find 
the way rough and do not know what to do for the ne- 
cessary smoothing out. 

Great sympathy is due these tired teachers who find 
the discipline of particular children to be soul-wear- 
ing, and to say, ‘‘ You had better go and visit their par- 
ents to-night,” is adding the traditional last straw. But 
such visits made in a right spirit, with the official mantle 
left behind, will nearly always result in a light-hearted- 
ness of returning hope that pays for the effort. But few 
parents can resist the womanly visit of a teacher who 
can talk something else besides school, and who can show 
herself friendly by that adaptation to family conditions 
that is one of the highest qualifications she can possess; 
if school examiners do not yet know, it is worth infinitely 
more than any percent of a text-book examination. 

It is well to remember that school and the real object 
of the visit should not be the first things to be talked 
about and are only to be brought forward at the last as 
if certain of the help sought; in this way self-defence 
of the parents will not be roused to palliate children's 
offences. 

A teacher who was eminently successful with a boy 
who had been the terror of the school, gave as a reason 
that she had been in the habit of taking tea with his 
mother, occasionally, all the term. ‘‘ To be sure I wasn’t 
invited,” she said, ‘‘ but I happened there about supper 
time and was always very hungry, and, utterly ignor- 
ing the want ofa table cloth, praised everything that 
could be risked in the way of eatables.” It wasa new 
sensation to the belligerent young man to see his natural 
enemy, the teacher, at his mother’s table and the spirit 
of defiance was dead for that year, at least. It may not 
become practicable general advice to always eat one’s 
way into the good opinions needed from parents in the 
way of co-operation in discipline, but the sacrifice de- 
manded in such ways is not greater than many adopt 
year after year with little result or satisfaction, 





INTELLIGENT MANAGEMENT. 





The sentiment in favor of skilful supervision grows 
stronger. From every point of the compass and by 
every mail come the reports of awakening interest in 
the intelligent management of the public schools. 

A school system that was formerly supposed to be 
‘** about right,” now shows weak places to eyes that have 
grown sharpened by thoughtful observation. Prof. 
Edson, of Massachusetts, in a recent meeting of teachers 
in Springfield, happily expressed this: ‘* No school sys- 
tem can be settled like a fixed star, but is a constantly 
developing art which adapts itself to ever-varying con- 
ditions. The first thing necessary to a good system is to 
select the very best men and women for school commit- 
tees, with stiff backbones. A school committee has more 
to do in shaping present and future life than all other 
town officers combined.” 

This statement recalls, by contrast, the standard of a 
certain town’s people, who possessed an enviable reputa- 
tion for public spiritedness, and felt ambitious fora good 
school, but failed to recognize the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the school committee. Mr. N——, a business 
man of the town, who had never been thought of in con- 
nection with schools, was elected on the school board, and 
given the position of chairman of committee on teach- 
ers. The president of the board replying in amazement 
to an implied doubt as to the wisdom of the selection, 
said, ‘‘ Why, sir, that man has excellent judgment ; he 
is the best judge of stock in the whole county ; he can 
just glance over a drove of cattle and tell to a fraction 
what they are worth by the hundred-weight.”. Whether 
it was owing to the inability of the new member to see 
the teachers massed in a way to be critically estimated, 
or whether the same standard of measurement would 
not apply equally in both cases, the series of blunders 
made by the man of “excellent judgment” compelled 
him to take up the role of silent partner, and finally that 
of a retiring member of the board. 

The peculiar qualifications of mind, heart, and sov! 
needed to make men and women elegible for member- 
ship in a school board have never been sufficiently con- 
sidered to create a standard of suitability for the place. 
Political influences, ever alert, have taken advantage of 
this drowsy indifference in public opinion to rush in and 
take possession, and a thousand poor schools is the re 
sult, 
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AROUSING A LOVE OF GOOD READING. 





Let it be remembered that the. teacher is responsible 
that the child knows how to read. A little considera- 
tion will lead us to conclude that the teacher must in- 
struct the pupil as to what he shall read. There area 
vast pumber of bad books. books that do so much dam- 
age that it were almost better the child had never 
learned to read. And then, the best books are not lying 
around usually : they have te be sought for. So that 
the teacher must steadily labor to teach the pupil which 
the best books are, and to give him a desire to read 
them. 

1." The first step will be to tell the pupil stories of the 
right kind. These must create an appetite, must excite 
interest for reading and for investigation. The great 
mine of classical stories has been worked for a thousand 
years. and is not yet exhausted. The story of the de- 
struction of Troy and of the wanderings of Ulvsses and of 
®neas were told over and over beside the hearthstones 
of old Greece and Rome. They are just as delightful 
to-day. The recasting of these by Hawthorne in his 
‘* Wonder Book” brings them within range of every 
teacher. 

Then there are historical stories, such as those recast 
by Jacob Abbot, and which gave him his fame as a 
writer. The stories of Cyrus, of Alexander. of Alfred 
the Great, of Washington, of Lincoln, of Grant and Gar- 
field, will never be without interest. 

Then there are stories of inventions that are quite as 
attractive... The story of Thomas A. Edison is now, 
while he is alive, a wonderful thing. There are stories 
of those who discovered and applied the power of steam ; 
of spinning, and of weaving, of manufacturing iron and 
steel. of those who invented the steamboat and the !oco- 
motive, and of printing machines. The field is a large 
one. 

Stories of travel and adventure are innumerable. The 
stories of Stanley and Livingstone, of Chinese Gordon 
and Sir John Franklin, have a tremendous power to-day. 

Now the point made is that these stories should be the 
teacher's property ; they should be at her tongue’s end, 
as it were, A lady lately wrote: ‘‘ When at school we 
often staid after hours to get our teacher to tell us a 
story.” The true way to rouse a love of good literature 
is for the teacher to be imbued with it. It is not enough 
to say, ‘‘ That is a bad book; you must not read it.” 
Nor is it enough to say, ‘‘ That is a good book; read 
that.” The teacher must give the pupils glimpses of the 
bright fields of literature. 

It is a good plan for the teacher to have the older 
pupils assist in this ‘story telling.” Let him assign 
one to tell the story of Alexander, for example, another 
that of Alfred the Great, andsoon. In the course of a 
school year the names of a hundred actors in the world’s 
history can be made familiar to the pupils. They will 
want to know more about them. 

2. There will be a good deal of reading, and the ques- 
tion will come up continually before the teacher, 
‘‘ What are my pupils reading?” The question should 
be often put to them personally, and in time they will 
ask, ‘‘ What had I better read?” One teacher reports 
that she has each pupil have a little blank book in which 
she records the works she reads. Another teacher has a 
report made viva voce each week. ‘I am reading 
‘Ivanhoe.’” ‘‘I am reading ‘ Outre Mer,’” and so on. 
Then she comments and asks opinions. ‘* Jennie, you 
had ‘ The Heart of Midlothian’ last week ; how did you 
like it?” The pupil is encouraged to have an opinion, 
and utter it. 

Another teacher puts up a list of books for her Fourth 
Reader class to read, and encourages them in reading 
them. In these cases there is access to town or city 
libraries. 

A caution must be observed here ; some teachers define 
good books as those that discuss religion or morals ; 
they think only of those that might belong in Sunday- 
schools. Twenty-five years ago it would have been im- 
possible to have found Irving’s ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle” in a 
Sunday-school library, but it has got into a good many 
now. ‘‘Good reading” means rightly all that class of 
reading that awakens thought, and tends to give a 
broader scope to thought, puts the individual into a 
more complete understanding of his surroundings. 
Some of this may have a direct moral influence, some 
may act so only remotely. The play of Hamlet must be 
classed as good reading—it is exviting, but it does not 
degrade. Hence the teacher .must not mark off ro- 
mances and works of the imagination from his list of 
good reading. 

8. Then the teacher should aim to encourage the own- 
ing of a few books by each pupil. A teacher relates : 





‘A stranger came to my school and asked the girls, 
‘What books do you own for your very own? I do not 
mean the Bible. I suppose you all have one. But what 
book do you treasure and take down and read when you 
want to have a very nice time?” 

Then followed a discussion, and the result was that in 
the course of a few weeks several of the girls had bought 
Longfellow’'s poems. 

Nothirg will be accomplished unless the teacher 
makes a business of reading herself, and of getting her 
pupils to read. A list of books (for pupils over twelve) 
should be out up in the school-room, and then questions 
asked. ‘‘ Who have read ‘ Robinson Crusoe’?” ‘*‘ Who 
have read,‘ Ivanhoe’?” etc. The teacher who pursues 
some such course as is outlined above will surely 
arouse a love for good reading. 
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A CLEAR AIM NECESSARY. 





It is most important for every worker in a field in 
which ideas play a part that he should have a right aim. 
The great mass of teach>rs have an aim; it is to teach 
the boys and girls to read, write, and cipher. They 
enter on the work with this aim ; after a time they see 
they must include other things; they broaden their hcri- 
zons, and if they come in contact with the educational 
current. they have a very different aim from that they 
set out with. Read this incident: A school of import- 
ance needed a principal; two of the trustees asked sev- 
eral men of standing to meet them, one coming ata 
time. These men were not asked to take the cube root 
of a number containing eleven places ; they were ques- 
tioned, or rather set to expond their views on educa- 
tion. After a month had passed one man was notified 
by letter of his election. It remarked, ‘‘ We liked your 
view of education.” 

Now there are not so many men who have a clear aim 
in their school work as one would think. The course of 
study demands that the children be taught certain 
things ; the trustees come in to see that thatis done, and 
the short-sighted teacher will think if his pupils pass 
their examination all is well. But remember the words 
of the general who was congratulated on his victory : 
“One more such victory, and we are undone.” The 
teacher who seeks for victory in a successful examina- 
tion alone is preparing for a crushing defeat by and by. 
There is something higher than this. He must aim to 
have his pupils know some things they did not know 
before they came to him, but more than that, he must 
aim to put them in a state of right mental and moral 
progress. 

Of two teachers of equal knowledge, that is the best 
who has the clearest insight into the ways and means of 
making the young beings before him self-active, self- 
governing, self-inquiring, self-watching, and self-meas- 
uring by some right standard. The aim of the teacher 
must be to search for truth concerning these things ; he 
must look into his own heart, into the heart of his 
pupils, and listen to the teachers of the past. He must, 
above all, lay aside at once if he has not already done so, 
the idea that teaching is a small business. 





HEALTHFULNESS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 





An English visitor is enthusiastic in praise of a system 
of warming and ventilation exhibited in a public school 
at Washington, D.C. Inaschool of six hundred chil- 
dren, with two long rows of dry closets in the basement, 
the air throughout the building seemed perfectly pure. 
A few gratings round the base of the walls and one or 
two larger ones over the blackboard were the only indi- 
cations of warming or ventilation in a large building 
which was found at a uniform temperature. The teach- 
ers in every room had only to “ press the button,” and 
the heat was regulated to a degree. 

The editor who records this praise from the trans- 
Atlantic visitor, complacently adds that as good people 
go to Paris when they die, so do seekers after hygienic 
school buildings come to America for them. Not quite. 
One school building that meets expectations and prom- 
ises of sanitary completeness does not make a whole sys- 
tem of such buildings. It is to be hoped for the sake of 
our reputation abroad that the visiting gentleman 
stopped with the Washington school. It would have 
been exceedingly unsafe for us if he had extended inves- 
tigations to a hundred average school buildings over the 
country that have been erected even in the last ten or 
twenty years. It is an undeniable fact that in a large 
proportion of the new school edifices of imposing appear- 
ance, the vital matters of warmth and ventilation have 
fallen far short of promise or expectation. A horizontal 





arrangement of all school buildings that meet the physi- 


cal neéds of children and ‘téachers would make a ver, 
short row upon which to base gratulation. 

The ordinary school-room Jeaves the matter of fres}, 
air and heat wholly to the teacher. These indispensahj, 
requisites for clear brains and healthy bodies are tanta. 
lizingly close to her, but she can never quite reach them 
To open or lower a window is her resource for fresh air, 
A draught upon the children follows at once, and che 
falls back into the deadening atmosphere as the lescey o¢ 
two evils. To open the register is oftener to chronicle 
one’s dependence upon the mood of an indifferent janj. 
tor, in His kingship of the nether regions. than to vot tha 
needed heat. So. with the submission fer which , 
teacher is more remarkable than any other equally jp 
telligent worker, she goes on day after day. knowing 
she is sacrificing her own vitality, and sapping the vigor 
—mental and physical—of her children, because she j, 
nowerless to help matters. In a whole world of fresh 
air. she can neither get it for herself nor give it to (ho 
children. Classes in physiology go through the daily 
farce of reciting the evils of carbonie acid in an atmos. 
phere so loaded with the deadly poison that a visitor. 
coming in from fresh air, finds it difficult to remain. 
While the recess intervals and shortness of the schoo] 
sessions are the life-saving agencies of the children, 
owing to faulty construction of school buildings, jt js 
well to go slowly in our admiration of imposing schoo] 
architecture. 





SEVERAL eorrespondents have asked us where they 
shall spend the summer. The problem is indeed 4 
large one. As very many inquirers are now breathing 
ocean air, a change will be beneficial. 

There is the extensive region through which the Erie 
railroad passes. To understand something about this 
magnificent part of the world send to General Passenger 
agent Rinearson for ‘‘ Summer Homes,” or apply for it at 
an Erie ticket office. The editor is familiar with much 
of the wild, mountainous region described in this book 
and can agree with what the book says. The rates of 
board are usually moderate. from five to ten dollars per 
week. There is an extensive country on the south foot 
hills of the Catskill mountains that is peerless in gran- 
deur and beauty ; itis reached by the Ontario and West- 
ern R. R. We remember penetrating it for the first 
time in company with our charming poet, Mr. E. (. 
Stedman; having returned from a fishing excursion we 
were met at the hotel with the startling news, “ Garfield 
is shot.” There is no town with freer air than Liberty ; 
the Shawangunk mountaius have high and breezy 
points. To know all about these health restorimg places 
address J. C. Anderson, 18 Exchange place, or any 
ticket agent of the Ontario & Western R.R. The editor 
hopes to ‘‘ put in” a week or so at Geilhard’s Cliff Farm, 
at Sam’s Point, in this very region. He likesit, and it is 
easy to get at. 

The Catskills need no one to recommend them ; they 
are superb. Last year the editor ‘‘took in” Twilight 
Park and the region round Haines Falls. The memory 
of the heavenly air is with him yet. To get there the 
West Shore, R. R. is at your service. See what is said 
on page 452 relative to places of summer resort up in the 
Catskills ; by this road you ride into and among those 
noble mountains, Or, if you like, you can go on up into 
the Adirondack mountains and inhale the pine balm- 
laden winds that come from Canada. 

The region in and among the Green mountains 
reached by the Vermont Central R. R. is now coming 
into great popularity. It is described in a book pub- 
lished by this road. See what is said on page 452. 





An “old teacher”—a lady—has made application 
to Postmaster General Wanamaker for an appoint- 
ment as railway mail clerk. Her letter says, ‘‘I ama 
graduate of a high school in Ohio and a norma! school 
besides. I am plenty able to handle all mail sacks.” If 
the Civil Service Commission to whom the case is 
referred knew the rarity of the conditions that 
admits of any old teacher,’ having the strength or 
moral courage left after years of service and submission 
to be a pioneer in this sort of work for woman, the ap- 
pointment would certainly be made. 





EvEN Russia, with all of her persecution of the Jews, 
and autocratic rule in suppressing freedom of the press, 
has established special lectures for women who aré 
working as chemists’ apprentices. It is said that women 
are found to be much slower than men in mathematics. 
and that it is much more‘difficult for them to master 
chemistry on account of' their want of knowledge o! 
botany and mineralogy. What Russia needs is a good 





system of public schools. 
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STURTEVANT HALL. 





THE NEW BUILDING FOR HEBRON ACADEMY. 


One of the handsomest as well as one of the most con- 
venient and serviceable school buildings recently erected 
in Maine, is the new hall for Hebron academy at Hebron, 

e. 
-—< building was designed by Mr. John Calvin Stevens, 
senior member in the late firm of Stevens & Cobb, the 
Portland architects. The construction was under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Stevens, and the results in 
the completed structure have proved satisfactory in the 
highest degree. 

On the exterior the building presents an extremely 
fine appearance, rising as it does three stories from the 
ground, its front having a simple but very handsome 


central entrance, surmounted by a tower of exception- 
ally good proportion and fine outline. At the top of the 
tower is a belfry, a which one can see for many miles 
over the beautiful country which surrounds the town. 

The building is of brick with an underpinning of rough 
granite and trimmings of brownstone. The bricks used 
in the construction were made near the town and are 
faced, thus presenting a very handsome appearance. 

On the first floor are the vestibule and central hall, 
opening upon a long corridor to the right and upon the 
large assembly room at the left. From the corridor, the 
girls’ and boys’ clothing rooms, the book room, and the 
handsome reading room with its cosy fire-place, are on 
the one hand, while on the other are the rooms used in 
the special department of chemistry. 





Bssembly Room 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
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STURTEVANT HALL. 


From the central hall there rises a broad staircase lead- 
ing up to the upper hall and connecting corridors. The 
second floor is devoted to large, airy class-rooms and 
a very pleasant room used by the students as a place for 
studying. On the third floor is the large room used by 
students of drawing and painting, and also, across the 
hallway, a fine music-room. In this story the depart- 
ment of natural history has a special room. 

Taroughout, the building is handsomely finished in 
ash, and the plaster is painted in simple and harmonious 
colors which add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
whole. 

The contrast between the present fine structure and 
the former buildings of the academy is very marked 
and shows how, since 1804, the school has grown in 





THIRD FLOOR PLAN. 








wealth and in popularity, until now it is one of the most 
successful fitting schools in Maine. 
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THE teaching of music was discussed by Mr. Frank 
Damrosch recently before a large audience of New 
York school teachers. Among other thoughts he 
urged that ‘‘ Musical instruction should begin in the 
lowest primary class, and should comprise, besides a 
number of rove songs, a thorough drill in the major scale 
and the relation of the sounds contained therein to each 
other.” The program, he said, for the whole course 
in schools should be: For the first threg-years, ten min- 
utes a day; second three years, fifteeh minu three 


times a week ; last two years, twenty-five minutes twice 
aweek. Healso advocated the appointment of a general 
superintenedent of music. 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE TEACHING PRO 
FESSION. 
I. As it relates to the teacher's general attainments ; as, 
for example, to his : 
Knowledge of the world. 
“ ** literature. 
sia ‘* men and affairs. 
” ‘* educational news and work. 
” ‘* writings. 
os ** text-book facts, etc., etc. 

II. As it relates to the child—psychology, and the history 
of education. 

III. As it relates to methods of teaching, ways of doing, 
and acceptable devices. 

IV. As it relates him to parents, his ‘‘ Board,” and supe- 
rior education. 

V. As it relates to health, sanitary regulations, and 
physical improvement. 

VI. As it relates him to churches, politics, and societies. 

VII. As it relates him to educational papers. 

VIII. As it relates him to teachers’ associations, insti- 
tutes, and clubs. 

IX. As it relates to his professional treatment of other 
teachers, and ways proper to be used in securing better 
pay and place. 

These are merely suggestions as to the general line of 
thought to be followed. Each writer is at liberty to select 
one of these special topics or take another, as it seems te 
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HON. ANDREW 8. DRAPER. 


THE EQUIPMENT OF A TEACHER. 
By the Hon. A. S. DRAPER, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


To know what is expected of the school is only to 
know what is expected of the teacher. But beyond this, 
no person can profitably serve the publicin this way who 
has not a spirit and temperament suited to such employ- 
ment, and who is not specially trained and prepared for 
it. In the early history of the public school, the ability 
to solve problems and thrash boys was ample equipment 
for a teacher. Not so now. Before a teacher can be 
held to be fairly prepared for what he holds himeelf out 
to do, he must have a scholarship which will make him 
at home im any intellectual center ; he must know the 
history of education, he must have some appreciation of 
the developing processes of the human mind, and he 
must understand the methods which experience has 
shown to be best adapted to stimulate that interest and 
application which are essential to intellectual develop- 
ment, and that perseverance which alone can bring 
success. He must have a ready and discriminating 
sense, which will enable him to apply the best method in 
the right way and at the right time. Through all this 
there must shine a love for human nature and for God, 
as well as a patriotic devotion to the state for whose 
safety and by whose authority the public schools exist. 

But something more than this is necessary. No em. 
ployment tries the physical powers or taxes the nervous 
energies more severely than teaching school. The teach- 
er must guard his words and his acts if he would be a 
model of deportment and maintain needed discipline. 
But if he cannot do this without blustering, without 
keeping; up a cold wave or storm-flag, he can serve his 
country best by going into other business and not being 
long about it. His authority is almost unlimited. In 
his realm he has his own sweet way without opposition. 
Under such circumstances the tendency is to become 
autocratic and overbearing. Only sound character and 
thoughtful caution will enable him to guard against it. 
He is in continual contact with immature minds. This 


is hardly conducive to mental growth. If he isn’t care- 
ful he will shrivel up and blow away. Yet, a sunny 
disposition, a buoyant nature, a judicial temperament, 
an alert mind, an intimate knowlege of the world’s 
affairs, an active sympathy with the progressive spirit 
of the age, must combine with love of the work and 
devotion to the state, in rounding out the equipment of 
an ideal teacher. 
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TEACHING SUBJECTS, OR TRAINING 
CHILDREN. 
By Dr. N. A. CaLkuns, First Asst. Supt..of Schools, 
New York Oity. 


This consideration of the t-acher’s work relates espe- 
cially to the first years of the child’s school attendance. 





The following definitions briefly express the meaning of 


the terms used above : 

Teaching—communicating knowledge; instructing. 
Teaching subjects—imparting knowledge of subjects. 

Training—educating by exercise; teaching through 
practice by the learner. 

Training children—a process of educating them by 
means of appropriate exercise of the powers and organs 
of the pupil’s mind and body. 

Training, in education, implies exercise of the pow- 
ers of mind in connection with things observed and 
facts taught. Its purpose isto give such facility and 
habits of action as will increase quickness in perceiving, 
readiness in remembering, accuracy in reasoning, and 
skill in doing. 

Teachers in graded schools frequently speak of the 
‘*great number of subjects to be taught,” and of ‘* the 
lack of time for teaching all that is required by the 
course.” Long experience in observing teaching work 
has led me to think often of this matter, and to endeavor 
to learn why many teachers say so much concerning the 
number of subjects, and so little about the training of 
pupils in ways of self-helpfulness in learning whatever 
should be known by them. With the hope that I may 
aid in lifting some of the burdens which teachers sup- 
pose they are carrying, I propose to invite them to 
consider their relations to the pupils; to consider the 
real purpose in teaching young children, and to consider 
what use should be made of the subjects prescribed ina 
course of instruction. 

Without attempting to describe the many differing 
conditions in children, when they begin school attend- 
ance ; differences as to the development or non-develop- 
ment of their powers to learn through the several senses, 
as to the different facts already learned by their own 
experiences, and as to their ability or lack of ability to 
understand what they see and hear; it may be stated of 
the majority of young children in school that, although 
they look and hear, they do not know how to see nor 
how to listen as a means of getting real knowledge from 
what they see and hear. 

Children naturally look and hear with involuntary 
attention. Such attention is frequently inattention. It 
is often a state of mental inactivity which is so near the 
condition of listlessness that little or no knowledge can 
be gained by it. Children must learn to see and to listen 
with voluntary attention. This is an acquired power. 
It is a result of the child’s desire to know about that 
which is the object of attention. Such attention pro- 
duces a force in seeing and in listening that conveys to 
the mind vividness and distinctness of impressions 
which result in definite knowledge. The power of vol- 
untary attention comes through proper training. When 
we remember that such. attention must be acquired by 
children, in order that they may obtain and retain facts. 
it must be understood why training the perceptive 
powers to act with facility, to obtain clear and definite 
results, should constitute a prominent part of the teach- 
er’s work during the early years of education. Nosmull 
part of the work with young children should consist in 
gathering up the facts which they have already partly 
learned, and in using these, with the appropriate object 
to which they relate, in such ways that the children, 
through their voluntary attention, shall learn to know 
those facts with clearness and accuracy. 

When it is remembered that different kinds of knowl- 
edge, or knowledge of different properties of objects, 
must be learned by the activity of the mind through dif- 
ferent senses—that color must be learned through sight 
-—that sound, in all its varieties of speech and tone, 
must be learned through hearing—that a knowledge of 
form, drawing, writing, and the ability to use with 
facility the hands and limbs generally, must be acquired 
by means of combined exercises of the muscular sense, 
and the sense of sight, and that all real knowledge is 





acquired by means of voluntary attention through its 





appropriate sense, the absurdity of trying to teach chil- 
dren all subjects through hearing, or through hearing 
and sight, should be apparent to every teacher. It is 
just as necessary for the teacher to train the child how 
to receive facts through the several senses, in order to 
secure satisfactory results in education, as it is for the 
farmer to prepare the soil for receiving the seed in order 
to secure satisfactory crops from his fields. The skilful 
farmer does not begin planting and sowing until due 
preparation has been made. The skilful teacher will 
not attempt to teach those facts which must be learned 
through the sense of sight until due preparation has 
been made by training the pupils to see attentively. 
Nor will the skilful teacher attempt to teach pupils to 
learn through the sense of hearing without special train- 
ing in listening. Neither will such a teacher make the 
mistake of trying to teach facts through the sense of 
hearing which cgn beeome conscious knowledge only 
through the sense of sight. 

Turning from a consideration of the condition of 
children at the beginning of their school attendance, 
and from the means by whieh all real progress in know]- 
edge must be made, attention may now be directed to 
the matter of many subjects in the course. While 
those who are burdened with many subjects are thinking 
of this matter, let them remember that the communica- 
tion of knowledge is not of chief importance in teaching 
children; and that what is more essential to success in 
their education is training children how to get know}- 
edge from all appropriate sources. This training will 
tend to unify the many subjects and lead to a broader 
development of the pupils. And, further, let it be remem- 
bered that the work, by and through which the pupil 
learns to know, is done by that pupil; that the true 
work of the teacher is that of guiding the learner in 
suitable ways for getting knowledge; that the chief 
business of the teacher is to train the pupil to act for 
himself in learning, and thus to teach himself. But 
in order to secure this important condition on the part 
of the pupil, the teacher must awaken a desire to know, 
and develop a taste for knowledge, that will cause 
the putting forth of the necessary efforts to gratify the 
desire. 

An incident that occurred about a year ago may aid 
in illustrating the nature of the teacher’s work. While 
trying to teach a three-year-old boy, by means of ele- 
mentary sounds, to pronounce his name distinctly, he 
listened attentively as I uttered the groups of sounds in 
his name, three or four times. After he had made two 
attempts to imitate me, without satisfaction to himself, 
he said, ‘‘I teach myself by-and-by,” and turned to his 





DR. NORMAN A. CALKINS. 


play. Not meeting him again for nearly three months, 
I was surprised when he came and reminded me of his 
promise by twice pronouncing his name distinctly, and 
saying, ‘‘I did teach myself.” In five minutes I had 
guided an attentive boy in the way to teach himself, and 
he did the teaching afterward. 

As to the number of subjects named in the course of 
instruction, teachers may learn to look upon them 
as means for so many ways of training pupils to get 
necessary kinds of knowledge, rather than as so many 
quantities of knowledge to be communicated and locked 
up in memory. Right training will secure the acquisi- 
tion of the proper amount of knowledge in each subject. 
The teacher should remember that the children in a class 
are there to be trained in habits of interested attention, 
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to be trained in ways of learn'ng by means of personal 
observation through their own senses ; that for the pur- 
pose of such training appropriate exercise must be pro- 
vided, with color, form, number, drawing, writing, 
reading, spelling, and with all other subjects necessary 
to produce a suitabie developn.ent of the pupils’ powers, 
and to give them the ability to learn more, by their own 
efforts. The quality of the knowledge thus obtained 
will be of more worth than any quantity that can be 
communicated to the memory. The pupils that are 
taught to depend upon the teacher, and expect to learn 
by being told, who are not trained to bring their own 
powers of getting knowledge into exercise, will cause 
the number of subjects in the course to become a burden 
to the teacher. Avoid this burden by studying your 
pupils and training them to learn by their own efforts. 
Lead them by your guiding incentive, while they teach 
themselves, and thus you may escape much of the bur- 
den of teaching many subjects. 








DR. THOMAS HUNTER. 
A WORD TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


By Dr. THomas Hunter, President Normal College, 
New York City. 

Any person who has observed and studied children 
in their play must have noticed that about one child in 
every ten is a born leader. This leader may be a little 
boy whom all the others obey, or a little girl who per- 
forms the part of school-teacher and compels the others 
to submit to her authority. The leader may not be th 
oldest or the strongest, or even the wisest or the best. 
But the child-leader is sure to possess the grand qualifi- 
cation called tact. ‘*The child is father to the man.” 
The child possessing this great gift of tact will certainly 
grow into the successful man or woman, provided a fair 
fleld is given and no vices intervene to retard progress. 
Next to high moral character, tact is the chief qualifica- 
tion of an able teacher ; and whoever possesses it needs 
little normal training. A good education and a know!l- 
edge of the theory of teaching are, of course, indispen- 
sable ; but if equipped with this power, the teacher will 
be able to govern from the first moment she enters a 
class-room. She will do the mght thing at the right 
time. She isa born teacher. And so we have the born 
statesman, the born minister, the born leader in every 
walk of life to whom tact is the sine qua non. 

Now the question is, What is tact? Webster defines 
it, touch, feeling, formerly the stroke in beating music ; 
peculiar skill or faculty, nice perception or discernment. 
Some one has called it ‘‘a sixth sense.” As the teacher, 
the minister, and the statesman control, direct, and gov- 
ern buman beings in the aggregate, how necessary it is, 
then, that they should possess this comprehensive men- 
tal faculty—this nice perception of the relation of things. 
Tact is granted by the Creator in various degre's. Toa 
few He has given full measure to overflos ing ; to o hers 
but scant allowance ;—to one ten talents, to another 
only one talent. The ignorant and the vicious may 
possess it ; the learned and the virtuous may be without 
it. Those deficient in tact will find teaching an ex- 
tremely difficult and wearisome profession ; and it would 





be much better for them to seek other employment. 

If tact be almost wanting, can it be improved? Can 
it be imparted hke knowledge, or developed and cul- 
tivated like reason?’ Im all probability it can not. 
There is so little to build upon. The person deficient in 
tact may become learned and even able in certain voca- 
tions; but in his dealings with human beings he will 
constantly blunder. The scholarly man who, for lack 
of tact, makes sad mistakes in the common affairs of 
life, is met in every town and village throughout the 
land. He may be a fluent speaker, but he offends his 
audience; he may be a good imparter of knowledge, 
but he irritates his pupils. Can tact be improved? Cer- 
tainly, ppovided always there is enough of it to make a 
solid foundation ; and in order to improve it, there must 
be the most careful normal training ; the constant cul- 
tivation of the “ sixth sense,” the ‘‘ nice perception,” as 
Webster pithily calls it, which enables a person to 
observe the true relation of things. 

The seeing eye always accompanies tact. Hence the 
thorough training of the knowledge-giving sense of 
sight is of great importance. The young teacher must 
learn to see in a single glance every member of a large 
class, and to observe without effort the slightest move- 
ment which might lead to disorder. Thisis the physical 
side of perception ; and practice will greatly strengthen 
it. But there is also a mental side. The inexperienced 
teacher must be able to discern nicely the intellectual 
and moral characteristics of her pupils; she must 
acquire by close observation a knowledge of human 
nature—of human emotion which is the spring of humar 
action. But while seeing all, she should be occasion- 
ally very blind; for she must not permit her pupils to 
think her a spy. Here is where tact enters as a most 
important factor in government. To quote the good 
Sir Walter—— 

** His was the spying eye 
Which spying all seemed not to spy.” 
Care, however, must be taken to prevent such an over 
exercise of tact as may tend to lower the moral charac- 
ter. There must be neither pretense nor hypocrisy. 
Truth, not cnly spoken truth, but acted truth, must be 
the corner-stone of all good instruction. 

The next necessary qualification for the young teacher 
is a clear, sympathetic voice. If, in addition, it be sweet 
and musical, so much the better. How much of Glad. 
stone’s success as a great party leader is owing to his 
magnificent voice, whose tones have been compared to 
those of an organ! The great preacher’s voice bas often 
done more to make his reputation than the matter of his 
sermons. How many a fine speech is ruined by a nasal 
twang! How many a beautiful sermon is injured by a 
bad delivery ! How many a good teacher destroys her 
influence by a cold, hard, sharp, ‘“‘snappy” voice! 
Whoever intends to become a teacher should begin at 
an early age to learn to speak ; because the tongue is the 
working tool of the teacher. The selected reading les- 
sons of the school are not enough. She must read aloud 
and even declaim at her home. She must acquire the 
tones that convey emotion, particularly affection and 
pity. She must learn to speak so distinctly that her 
low, firm, sympathetic vvice will penetrate every part 
of the recitation reom ; and yet, if occasion call for it, 
she should be able to express righteous wrath in tones 
that the children will never forget. She should also 
remember that if thuncer storms came every day we 
would soon cease to regard them. A teacher with a 
coarse or vulgar voice is sadly handicapped in the work 
of instruction, no matter what may be her other quali- 
fications. The children resent it, and often rebel against 
it. A voice of this kind creates more disorder perhaps 
than any other defect. The young teacher should re- 
member that a coarse or vulgar voice is easily cured. 
She can listen attentively to some friend who possesses 
a low, sweet voice, and go straightway and imitate her. 
She can pick out some simple, pathetic paragraphs from 
some good author, such as the death of little Paul Dom- 
bey or of Little Nell, from Dickens, and read them aloud 
again and again, until the tone of the voice becomes 
surcbarged with feeling. There must always be a soul 
in the tone. Practice, constant practice, particularly if 
the learner be young, will soon enable her to acquire 
control of her voice. She should learn to speak from 
the chest and not from the throat, if not for the chil- 
dren’s sake, at least for her own. 

The young teacher should possess a dignified carriage 
before her class There should be no outward evidence 
of physical weakness. If she be tall and good looking, 
so much the better. But as a fine presence is not given 
to every daughter of Eve, dignity of bearing can be 
readily acquired, even by those who may happen to be 


insignificant in appearance. The young teacher should 
learn to walk! That is to say, she should learn to walk 
with a firm, free, easy, uniform step, as though she had 
full command of every muscle of her body. She should 
carry her head erect, her shoulders thrown back, and 
her chest expanded ; but not too much so, for fear of 
going to the other extreme, and making herself ridicu- 
lous. A shambling gait is often the first indication of 
mental imbecility. The simplest way to acquire a fine 
carriage is to march to music, to take abundance of ex- 
ercise in the open air, to eat nourishing food at regular 
intervals, and to take daily at least eight hours sleep. 
Perfect health will give perfect muscles, and perfect 
muscles will produce the very poetry of motion, and as 
a matter of course a dignity of bearing which will c.m- 
mand the respect of the pupils. 

The necessary qualifications, then, for a successful 
teacher are, on the intellectual side, a good education, a 
thorough knowledge of the theory and practice of teach- 
ing, and tact, which is to the instructor what genius is 
to the poet ; and on the physical side a “ seeing eye,” a 
clear, sweet, sympathetic voice with a soul behind it, 
and a dignity of manner which establishes order with- 
out effort. But let it not be forgotten that tact is the 
main qualification, and the mostuncommon. A teacher 
without it is as wretched as the suldier without courage, 
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SUPT. SHERMAN WILL TAMS. 
THE RELATION OF SCHOOL BOARDS TO SUPER 
INTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 
By Supt. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

There is a view of this question that is not often spoken 
of, and yet one well worth considering. I shall not 
speak of city boards of education, as I know nothing of 
them, but I do know something of school boards in vil- 
lages and larger towns, and while they are no doubt 
fairly open to criticism, being mortal and finite, like the 
rest of mankind, I am compelled to believe that they are 
sometimes right, even when they do not agree with 
their superintendent or principal, and that no inconsid- 
erable part of the criticism passed upon school boards by 
principals and superintendents is merely as a cover to 
their own inefficiency. There is no lack of ; ulblic and 
private criticism of school boards, much of which is just 
and deserved. 

May it not be weil to look, for once, on the other side 
of the question. [t is not a popular thing to do, in edu- 
cational circles, but it may be wholesome, for all that, 
Either there ought to be school boards or there ought 
not. If there ought to be, then it follows that there ought 
to be duties connected with school affairs that they can 
perform better than superintendents or principals. Yet 
whenever they do not think as we do, we are very likely 
to talk and act as though they were necessarily in the 
wrong; as though they should be mere nonentities, having 
no thoughts but ours, and as though their whole duty 
was to help carry out our ideas. In most cases were we 
to change places with them, or take their places, we 
would allow the superintendent and principal much less 
freedom than they do. I have very little sympathy, in 
the main, with those who are eternally criticising school 
boards. School boards make many mistakes; there is no 
doubt of that. Whodoespot? Neither is there any doubt 
that school boards are generally made up of good citi- 
zens, much above the average, in intelligence, business 
capacity, and integrity. It is not generally true that a 
superintendent or principal goes to the wall because of a 
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lack of liberty—rather because he has more liberty than 
he is capable of exercising with safety to himself, or with 
profit to his school. We school men very commonly 
misunderstand the people. We lack the ability to put 
ourselves in their places, and, because of this, blunder 
tremendously. Most of us have not been enough into 
the busy world. We look upon it from a distance, but 
are not of it. If school boards gave us absolute liberty 
to manage our schools as we chose, most of us would lose 
our heads in a year, and do the cause of education where 
we were incalculable damage. A few men would not, 
and might do grand work under such circumstances ; but 
we have to deal with average men and average condi- 
tion of affairs. In the main, the exceptions will take 
care of themselves. Generally a man is given all the 
liberty that it is well for him to have, more often too 
much than too little. 

1 think it is a common mistake in school work to rea- 
son from an ideal condition that never did or will exist, 
and that this is a mistake that is peculiarly the mistake 
of school men. School boards generally take things as 
they are, and therein they are wiser than we. It is a 
great waste of time to try to do the things that cannot 
be done, no matter how desirable the thing may be. A 
school board can be, and very often is, of incalculable 
value in holding a superintendent to the things that can 
be done when he would, if allowed todo so, spend much 
time in attempting the impossible. School boards have 
better opportunities than we for learning what the public 
sentiment is, and while the teacher should be the leader 
of the educational forces of the district, it should never 
be forgotton that real leaders must often seem to be 
followers. 

I am constrained to believe that no small part of the 
current criticism of school boards is dishonest criticism. 
So long as men are weak, wicked, or lazy, it matters not 
which, there must be scapegoats. I imagine thatschool 
boards are being made to do large service in that capacity 
now-a-days. We have many weak teachers, many lazy 
ones ; not, Ifancy, many who are especially wicked. But 
we have many who are practically worse than all three 
put together; they are cowardly. No man whois afraid 
will ever accomplish much. Men will not trust a man 
who does not trust himself. We cannot expect others 
to walk along a path in which we are afraid to lead t e 
way. Let us stop criticising school boards until we have 
made the most of the opportunities that we have. Let 
us not ask them to be brave when we are cowardly. Let 
us not ask them to do what we would not do if we were 
in their places. We who are paid for the work must not 
ask those who are not paid to brave the storm of which 
we are afraid. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD—WHAT IT 
TEACHES THE SCIENTIFIC TEACHER. 
By C. H, McGrew, M.Ph., Pres. School of Methods, 
San Jose, Cal. 

Iam to tell you some of the most interesting and im- 
portant facts the study of the child mind furnishes to 
the scientific teacher. Unless you have lovingly studied 
the unfolding of the child's whole being—the most won- 
derful of all natural developments—you will hardly be 
ready to appreciate and receive these far reaching 
truths. But your own soul has passed through these 
wenderful stages of development, and I feel I can safely 





rely upon the instinctive and unconscious association of 
your present mind with your child mind to give you con- 
victions of these truths, 

1. The psychology of childhood teachesus the order and 
progress of the development of the special senses. It 
shows that the child learns to see, to hear, and to per- 
ceive through the touch, by many and oft repeated efforts 
—just as he learns to walk and talk. In each of these 
processes it takes thousands and thousands of efforts to 
accomplish the results; and especially in the unfolding 
of the senses and the development of the intellect these 
processes of sense perception are dependent upon each 
other. 

2. It teaches us that, long before the child acquires lan- 
guage, he acquires ideas, concepts, and the capacity to 
think; that language does not develop primarily the intel- 
lect in the child, but that the intellect in the child and in 
the race has invented language ; that language is an out- 
growth of the intellect, and that every ch ld is born with 
far more intellect than language, and that every child 
and every adult always has many more concepts than 
he has the power and means to express. This is a new 
and far reaching truth. It is directly opposed to the 
traditional doctrines and the old methods of language 
teaching. It recognizes that language and all forms 
of expression are many and powerful means in forming 
concepts and developing the intellect, and is a central 
principle of the New Education. 

8. It teaches us the order and character of the concept 
as it is developed in the child mind ; that the child’s con- 
cept is hazy, vague, indistinct, and imperfect, and that 
his capacity to analyze, abstract, judge, reason, and 
form higher conceptions is a very gradual growth from 
birth. His glimpses, his one-sided views, his lack of 
experience, the fullness of his sense-life, his quick and 
intense emotions—often give him queer and grotesque 
conceptions, and make him appear as a dreamy and 
imaginative being, but who is in fact the most typical of 
all realists, because he is ever seeking new experiences, 
new ideas, and attaining new developments. These 
facts are most vital in the science end art of teaching. 

4, It teaches us the great influence that the instincts 
and emotions of the child have over the development of 
his concepts, intellect, and character. The influence of 
the emotions in the religious and social life of the race 
has been very great. The child is a living battery of in- 
stinctive and emotive force. This great fact is just 
beginning to be recognized in educational work and 
methods. The child is far more a feeling than a think- 
ing being. The feelings are the shortest avenue to his 
whole nature, for the teacher, character former, and 
reformer. It will be a happy day for our schools when 
teachers are wise enough to see and apply this principle. 

5. The study of the child mind teaches the influence 
that sex has over human development and character. 
Sex is one of the greatest facts in all nature and human 
development, and yet it has only a beggarly and sorry 
recognition in our best educational work and institu- 
tions, It is the exceptional school that recognizes it at 
all. Ninety-nine courses of study out of every one hun- 
dred appear to be formed for a sort of a wooden mind— 
neither masculine nor feminine; and it is the excep- 
tional teacher who remembers she is developing men and 
women, 

6. The study of the child mind very clearly establishes 
the doctrines of heredity and environment ; and teaches 
us the fact that the child's nature is very plastic, im- 
pressible, and has a wonderful capacity for develop- 
ment. In the study of the child’s nature more than any 
other field, we see the capacity to form habits and their 
influence in education and human life ; and thus realize 
that character building is largely the forming of good 
habits—habits of right thinking, right feeling, and right 
doing. 

Nor is this all the light the study of the child mind 
throws over the science and art of teaching. These are 
but glimpses. Ina word, the psychology of childhood 
is the basis of all scientific methods in teaching ; and 
just in proportion as the authorities of our normal 
schools, colleges, and universities recognize this fact, 
and act upon it by establishing chairs in educational 
psychology and scientific pedagogy, do they rise above 
traditional and empirical methods into the field of scien- 
tific education. One of the surest tests of whether an 
institution is doing scientific and progressive work or 
not is to be found in the simple evidence of whether it 
supports such a chair or not. I have never seen this test 
fail. Let such a chair once be established and wisely 
filled, its influence will spread unconsciously to every 
department of the institution, and thus elevate the 
entire work. 

The limits of this article will not permit me to enter 


into the practical methods of studying the child mind in 
the home, kindergarten, and school. Time permitting, 
T may do this for the readers of THE JOURNAL in the 
future. 








MISS JENNY 8. MERRILL. 


COLLEGE WOMEN AND THE KINDERGARTEN. 





By Miss JENNY B. MERRILL, Teacher of Methods, 
Normal College, New York City. 


The interest which college women are showing in the 
kindergarten affords a most favorable outlook for its 
future. 

To us it seems more natural than prophetic that Froebel 
should have said, ‘“‘I look to women as my firmest allies 
and helpers. Only intellectually active women can and 
will help me,” and yet at the time when he spoke these 
words, they were prophetic. The present fulfilment is 
like the fulfilment of all true prophecies, verily in the 
order of nature. 

What can be more natural than that the motherly in- 
stinct in woman should respond to “‘ the call of the chil- 
dren,” as it comes through the kindergarten? ‘The 
most original element of the woman's soul,” says the 
Baroness Marenholtz, ‘‘is maternal love, which at no 
stage of development, and in no decline of the human 
race, can belie the stamp of the holiest nature.” 

It is difficult to comprehend why it was that the call 
came from man rather than from woman ; perhaps it 
was to teach the world the great lesson that the true man 
is womanly, and the true woman, manly. Certainly 
Froebel learned of mothers before he undertook to teach 
mothers, and, in teaching them, he but gave back in bet- 
ter form their own womanly wisdom. 

It may be of interest to many to hear of a few of the 
ways in which the interest of college women has been 
manifesting itself during the past year. 

In our own city of New York, the Associate Alumnx 
of the Normal college has spoken both by word and 
deed. 

First by deed, for before presenting a memorial to the 
board of education asking for the establishment of kin- 
dergartens in our public schools, they opened a kinder- 
garten on the northwest corner of 63rd street and Third 
avenue in the vicinity of ‘“‘ Battle Row.” 

This kindergarten they have supported during the 
year. They have placed it under the auspices of the 
New York Kindergarten Association, as they are con- 
vinced that a strong central association is needed. There 
has been no little co-operation heretofore. But it isa 
kindergarten supported entirely through the exertions 
of college women. Having thus shown to the commun- 
ity their faith in the kindergarten by their works, they 
gained courage to address the board of education, one of 
their own number, Mrs. Clara M. Williams, commission- 
er, presenting their petition. The interest of college 
women in the kindergarten is also evidenced by the ac- 
tion of the women at the college settlement, 95 Riving- 
ton street. They invited Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, 
president of the New York Kindergarten Association,to 
present the work of the association before them «and 
their friends in a parlor meeting held May 23. Those 
present were already warm advocates of the system,and 
were only anxious to know how it was being carried 
forward. They discriminated intelligently, as college 
men and women must, between the work of kindergart- 
ners of meager education and those who, because of 
their higher education, have been enabled to study the 





system on a psychological basis. 
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Their interest centered in the more thorough prepara- 
tion of teachers not only in the details of methods,but 
in lines of general culture. 

Mr. Gilder has also been invited during the past season 
to speak on free kindergartens before the Y. W. C. A. of 
Vassar college. Although prevented by illness from ac- 
cepting the invitation, his substitute was received most 
cordially, and after the address in the chapel, an infor- 
mal reception was held in the ‘‘ Senior parlor,” and the 
interest of the young women manifested itself in many 
intelligent inquiries on the subject. 

The energetic president of the Y. W. C. A. proposes to 
have flowers sent to the kindergarten of our association, 
and collections of pictures made for the littlelones. Sev- 
eral of the young women expressed a desire to study the 
system after their graduation. 

Such is the record of the year in this vicinity alone. 
I must not forget to mention u liberal gift ($100) made 
by the editorial staff of the Normal College Echo to 
purchase books relating to the kindergarten, for use in 
the Alumnee library. 

We desire by this article to commend the kindergar- 
ten to all college women. 

We ask them to read ‘‘ Reminiscences of Froebel,” and 
“ The Education of Man,” by Froebel himself, and judge 
for themselves,if they have not already done so, whether 
the kindergarten methods are not founded upon broadly 
philosophical principles and demand the best powers of 
«intellectually active women.” 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


By Dr. J. W. DICKINSON, Sec. State Board of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

The normal schools of the country were established 
for the purpose of cultivating the science and art of 
teaching. These schools may be distinguished from 
other institutions of learning, by turning our attention 
to the ends which they are designed to accomplish, and 
to the character <f the exercises to which they may 
properly be limited. If they devote their whole time 
to teaching objects and subjects of knowledge in an 
academical way, they have no claim to a distinct ex- 
istence. The common schools are doing the same thing. 
If they teach the philosophy of teaching, and the method 
founded upon it, and the history of teaching from the 
earliest historic times to the present day, and furnish an 
opportunity for acquiring skill in teaching by actual 
practice under skilled supervision, they are doing their 
legitimate work. But if at the same time they are at- 
tempting to give this truly normal instruction and train- 
ing, they attempt also to teach the facts and truths of 
the various sciences, then they impose a burden upon 
themselves, which circumstances may render necessary 
to some extent, but which should not be allowed to 
interfere with professional training beyond the necessity. 

This important truth may be made evident in two 
ways. 1. By turning attention to the difference in 
the endssought in teaching—simply for a knowledge of 
any subject on the one hand, and in teaching fora 
knowledge of the principles and method of teaching that 
subject on the other. 

The one directs our minds to the things to be known, 
and we are satisfied if the learner knows them. The 
other presents to us the laws of the mind that control 
its operations and the cultivation of its power, and toa 
way of teaching that conforms to the laws, and we are 
satisfied only when the learner has become master of the 
knowledge and of skill enough toapply it with suc- 
cess. 

2. The same truth may be derived from experience; 
as in every normal school in which academical exercises, 
to a considerable extent, are combined with professional 
the former has a tendency to crowd out the latter or to 
throw it into confusion. A normal school should be a 
professional school, Every exercise conducted in its 
classes should have a direct reference to developing the 
science and the art of teaching. 

Subject to such training, the normal graduates will 
be prepared to enter the public schools with the ability 
to perform the true function of teaching, that of direct- 
ing their pupils to such a use of their faculties as will 
result in good int+ llectual and moral habits. 

In conducting a normal course of instruction, there 
are logical relations to be observed in arranging the 
different subjects of study and practice that should be 
introduced into the course. 

The first subject to be considered, and the one that 
will determine all other subjects to be pursued in the 
normal course of mstruction, should direct attention to 


the ends which the public schools must attempt to se- 
cure, 





There is now no common agreement among those who 
express opinions on educational subjects, with reference 
to what these ends are, or to the method that should be 
employed in promoting them. 

In this want of agreement arising from difference in 
temperament, or education, is found a source of danger 
to the future well being of the normal schools, and of the 
public schools as well. 

The country seems to abound in judgments, relating 
to school matters, that do not appear to be derived from 
general principles or from a common experience. 

But suppose there is an agreement, and that by com- 
mon consent the ends to be gained by school exercises 
are the possession of useful knowledge. 

These ends being known the normal schools should, in 
the second place, direct the pupil teachers to a study of 
the principles or laws of the mind that control and limit 
it in learning, nm acquiring skill, in exerting its various 
forms of activity, and in developing its character. 
Thirdly, upon these laws of the mind should be estab- 
lished a method of teaching. A right method of pre- 
senting objects and subjects of knowledge is important, 
for it determines the relations which these things should 
hold to the learner’s mind and provides right occasions 
for that kind of mentalactivity which alone can produce 
a right mental development. 

In the fourth place, a course of public school studies 
should be constructed, which by a careful analysis will 
appear to be adapted to present right occasions for 
knowledge in its various grades of development, and for 
the corresponding grades of mental activity, and mental 
growth. 

This course of studies should be thoroughly under- 
stood in its relations to elementary and scientific know]- 
edge, and, to the disciplinary results which are to be 
expected from its pursuit. 

And finally the normal student should have abundant 
opportunity for practice in teaching the topics of the 
course to pupils of the different grades as they are found 
in the public schools. 

The practice should be conducted under the super- 
vision of the skilled teachers of the normal schools, and 
should consist of a conscious application of the method 
with which the pupil teacher has already become famil- 
iar. Unless a method of teaching founded on right prin- 
ciples is known, and unless the ends to be secured by 
its application are known, the student of the art of 
teaching has no standard by which he can measure the 
character or the value of the teaching he is directed to 
observe, or of the teaching he is himself required to con- 
duct. It must not be forgotten that the mind of the 
normal student must be prepared to observe the mode 
and manner of teaching practiced by anot':er, before 
intelligent observation is possible. For this reason, al] 
practice in teaching for the knowledge and skill that 
may be acquired by it, should be directed by a conscious- 
ness of the principles upon which correct teaching 
depends. There is another important truth to be 
regarded in training teachers for a comprehensive con- 
ception of their work. Massachusetts, if not all the 
states, has a system of public schools. These systems 
consist of different grades of schools adapted to furnish 
different grades of instruction, known in the lower 
grades as elementary, in the higher as scientific instruc- 
tion. The knowledge and mental develcpment occa- 
sioned by these two phases of instruction bear an 
important relation to each other. 

(To BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 
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PEDAGOGY.— ITS THE NORMAL 


By W«. M. GirFin, Cook Co. Normal School, Il. 

In my judgment, the normal schools have no more 
to do with the teaching of grammar, arithmetic, his- 
tory, spelling, and geography, as studies, than have 
the schools of medicine, law, and theology. Imagine, if 
you can, a medical school teaching its students the above 
studies and having no class in physiology. Absurd as 
it appears—to me it is no more absurd than to think of 
one normal school teaching these branches with no time 
devoted to pedagogy. The day is not far distant, if not 
already here, when it will require just as great a stretch 
of the imagination to form a concept of a normal school 
with no study of pedagogy, as it now is to imagine the 
medical school with no physiology. 

The normal schools should be the professional schools 
of teachers. They should be so professional that the 
public would demand that none but their graduates 
should be permitted to teach. A man may hold a di- 
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ploma from each of the colleges in the country, and 
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may have ranked first in his class, and yet he does not 
write M. D. after his name, or take up the practice of 
medicine, until he has been through the special school 
of medicine, or, in other words, the professional school 





WILLIAM M. GIFFIN. 


of the doctor. Only special schools and special courses 
of study give the doctor his license. So should it be 
with the teacher. Before this can be, however, the nor- 
mal schools must get out of their rut. They must leave 
the academic work to the academy, high school, and 
college. 

Can you imagine a lawyer who never heard of Black- 
stone, or Cooley,"or Kent? Or of a minister who never 
heard of St. Paul, or Wesley, or Luther? Or of a doctor 
who never heard of a Hahnemann ,or Harvey,or Pasteur? 
In answer to these questions we hear in a voice like 
Mars’, a clear, not to be mistaken, rounded, “ No!” 
Again, can you imagine a teacher who never heard of 
Socrates, Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, or Froebel ? 
And in answer we hear a loud, derisive peal of laughter, 
which is deservedly given. 

If our profession has a history, who should know it if 
not the teacher? If these have been beacon lights all 
along the line, who have devoted their lives to the dis- 
covery of fixed principles in teaching, who should know 
of these principles and these God serving men and wo- 
men, if not the followers in the noble work? If there 
have been great theories advanced, tried and found 
wanting, who should know it, if not the teacher? Thus 
enabling him to avoid that which has been proven faulty, 
instead of plodding along the better part of bis life in 
making the discovery for himself. 

Who should be responsible for the teacher's knowing 
these facts? I answer most decidedly and emphatically 
those schools that profess to be preparing our young 
men and women to fill the office of the teacher. Better 
do this than belittle themselves and their students by 
taking up the time to listen to the bounding of states and 
countries ; the parsing of regular, active, transitive verbs ; 
the spelling of mean little quibbles; the plastering of 
walls, and the carpeting of floors ; and the proving that 
when one straight line meets another straight line, the 
sum of the adjacent angles equals two right angles. Of 
course these things must be taught ; it is right that they 
should be, but as long as a pupil is obliged to pursue this 
line of work, let him not be known as a normal school 
pupil. Let none rise to the dignity of this position until 
he bas left all such work behind, and is ready to take 
up the history of pedagogy, the science of pedagogy, 
methodology, and such portions of psychology as may 
be applied in the art and science of teaching. These 
with moral philosophy and actual work in the class-room, 
under the guidance of perfectly competent training 
teachers, should be the work of the normal school. 
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PROFESSIONAL COURTESY. 


By Supt. THos. M. BALLiet, Springfield, Mass 


Much has been written and said on this subject, but I 
wish to add a widow's mite to the discussion, by way of 
response to the invitation of THE JOURNAL to send a 
short article on this topic. 

1. It is perfectly right and proper for a number ef 





teachers to be competitors for the same position—pro- 
vided it is vacant. If it is not, professional courtesy 
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ought to restrain all others from making application for 
it. Legally a teacher’s claim on his position ceases 
when his engagement for the year runs out; morally it 





SUPT. THOS. M. BALLIET. 


lasts until he resigns, declines a re-election, or the com- 
mittee refuse to re-elect him. If teachers wish ever to 
secure permanert tenure by legal enactment, they must 
assume in their conduct toward one another that 
there isa moral basis for such tenure. This applies with 
equal, or rather with added, force to superintendents. 

2. Professional courtesy requires that teachers should 
not speak ill of one another in a professional way. It is 
avery common thing, as every superintendent can tes- 
tify, for weak teachers to attribute the shortcomings of 
their classes to the poor training which the children 
received in the ‘‘ grade next below.” Each teacher in this 
way confesses with deep penitence the sins of his or her 
predecessor. This may be better than no repentance at 
all, but all such teachers ought to read for their morning 
devotions the 18th chapter of the first Corinthians. 
Grammar school teachers complain of the poor teaching 
in the primary schools, high school teachers deplore 
the shortcomings of the grammar schools, and college 
professors tell us that they might do good work if the 
teacher in the fitting schools were more thorough. Now, 
in point of fact, as far as teaching skill and a knowledge 
of pedagogics are concerned, the order of theabove indict- 
ments might justly be reversed. Primary teachers to- 
day do the most skilful teaching; next to them the 
teachers of grammar schools ; next to these the teachers 
of high schools; and last of all college professors. As 
far as mere teaching skill is concerned, the poorest teach- 
ing is done at present in the colleges, and perhaps in the 
Divinity schools of the country. In many of the latter, 
much of the teaching still consists in dictating lectures, 
requiring the student to write them verbatim, and then 
examining him on what he remembers. No teaching 
that would in any way approach this in barrenness 
would be tolerated for a day in a good primary school. 

8. Professional courtesy should prompt a teacher to 
defend a fellow teacher against attacks made upon him 
by captious critics and unreasonable patrons of the 
scholars. 

4. Professional courtesy ought to prompt every 
teacher to rejoice when the salary of a fellow teacher is 
increased, instead of complaining of the “ injustice” of 
raising one teacher's salary without raising those of all 
the rest. It is this clamoring for ‘‘ justice” on the part 
ef teachers which keeps down the salaries of all. Many 
a school committee would be glad to increase this year 
the salaries of the teachers of grade one, another year 
those of grade two, etc., if this were acceptable to teach- 
ers. But such a course would create in most cities dis- 
satisfaction all along the line. The school committee 
can have peace by increasing nobody’s pay; so they treat 
everybody alike, and with parsimonious impartiality 
re-elect all teachers at their oldsalaries. Such jealousies 
among teachers have done more than all other causes 
combined to keep salaries low. It does not always pay 
Shylock to demand his *‘ bond.” 

5. As far as the superintendent is concerned, profes- 
sional courtesy, if not ordinary gentlemanliness, should 
restrain him from expressing an unfavorable opinion of 
a teacher’s work to anybody except to the teacher him- 
self and to the schoolcommittee. Inquiries from patrons 
of the scholars as to how a certain teacher is “ getting 





along ” ought to be treated as impertinent questions, and 
answered with a polite evasiveness. It is as reprehen- 
sible in a superintendent of schools to violate profes- 
sional confidence as it would be in a lawyer or a physi- 
cian. The recklessness with which teachers are often 
discussed by superintendents and school boards with 
other people is second only to the biutality of the news- 
paper press in doing thesame thing. 
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EDUCATE THE TAXPAYER. 








By ELLEN E. KENyon, Head Dept., Brooklyn. N. Y. 


It is unfortunate that the school should depend upon 
the taxpayer for its support, while the taxpayer 
must be educated in a better school before he can 
develop any proper notion of what the term educa- 
tion really means, or of how fully a well equipped 
school, conducted by professional teachers, can prosecute 
the broad ard penetrating work which the word implies. 
Not until professional teachers combine to convert the 
taxpayer to a deep and abiding conviction of the neces- 
sity of a liberal culture and a normal course for all 
teachers will the school be put uponits professional feet, 
and its rooted evils stand a chance of being remedied. 
The taxpayer should be introduced to the study of 
mind. He should get beyond Pope's aphorism, ‘ The 
proper study of mankind is man,” and actually begin tre 
study. He takes more or less interest in physical science, 
in modern sociology, and even in German philosophy. 
He should learn that the art of teaching is as full 
of interest as any other art and that back of it 
lies a science, touching all other sciences, and his 
own life at every point; that this art and this 
science have a history whose books are open fo him—a 
history embracing that of all human institutions and 
replete with interest of the most varied character. T e 
other arts can display their works beforethe instantane- 
ous criticiem of his senses. The art of teaching must 
reach his respect through the subtler channels of the 
mind. It cannot dazzle his eyes witha wonderful paint- 
ing or astonish his ears with its harmonies, It must ap- 
peal to the highest powers of his intellect. At present 
he thinks there is nothing in teaching, or, if there is, he 
has nothing to do with it. Teachers must convince him 
to the contrary before he will provide liberally for nor- 
mal schools. Upon the teachers, first and last, depends 
the progress of the schools. 
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WILL IT BE SLOYD ? 





By Pror. T.B. Noss, Prin. Normal School, California, Pa. 

Will the manual training of the future in our public 
schools be the Swedish sloyd’ There is reason for 
thinking so. Serious, if not insuperable difficulties wil! 
beset the effort to bring into general use such manual 
training work as is now being done in some of our lead. 
ing cities. From the standpoint of the taxpayer, much 
of the work is too costly, and from the standpoint of the 
educator much of it is unnecessary. What important 
educational purpose is served by dirty work in iron that 
is not served by clean work in wood? If the aim of 
manual training is distinctively educational, and not the 
teaching of trades, what is gained by the use of costly 
machinery and heavy tools, that is not realized by the 
use of the lighter tools and lighter models of the sloyd 





system? Sloyd is free from the most serious objections 
to our own system of manual training. Plants are com- 
paratively inexpensive. No engine is needed, not even 
a lathe. Heavy tools are not employed. Skill rather 
than strength is called into exercise. For two or three 
hundred dollars, a sloyd outfit might be provided that 
would serve as good a purpcse as an ordinary manual 
training outfit costing two or three thousand dollars, 
But over and above the economy, the training in sloyd 
is better, if I mistake not, for educational purposes. It 
is simple, practical, procressive. interesting, clean. The 
series of models, one hundred in all, is carefully graded 
in difficulty from the simple wedge, made with a single 
tool, and that the knife, to the most intricate and diffi- 
cult piece of carved work. True, some of these Swedish 
models have a rather unfamiliar look to our American 
boys and girls ; but this objection is not serious. 

After all, it seems to me that the system of manual 
training that has been produced and perfected among 
the highly inteJlectual, but economical people of Sweden 
best fits our conditions. A system that requires much 
money and machinery will hardly touch our public 
schools in many places, cutside of large cities. Whether 
or not sloyd is the best system that has been devised, it 
has the great merit of being possible in all schools. Not 
much shop room is required. The work is not attended 
with much noise that would interfere with other schoo] 
work near by. A comparatively small quantity of Jum- , 
ber, partly soft wood, such as pine and poplar, and 
partly hard wood, such as walnut and cherry, suftices 
for a year’s work. Primary pupils at eight years of age 
cin begin the work quite as well as high school pupils, 
sixteen or eighteen years of age. 

For the past two years we have had sloyd as a de- 
partment of our normal school work at California. 
This has been in charge of a native Swedish lady 
teacher. Such teachers, fully competent to direct this 
° ork, and with a fair knowledge of the English Jan- 
guage, can be obtained at moderate salaries. The re- 
sults here have exceeded our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. It has been in favor with us from the start, but 
is more in favor to-day than ever before. We have been 
compelled hitherto to limit the work mainly to the 
senior class and several classes of children from the 
school of practice. The work is done alike by girls and 
boys. Each class spends two periods per week in the 
shop. The beneficial effects upon the health and phys- 
ique of the pupils is noticeable. No slovenly postures or 
processes are permitted. The manner of standing, as 
well as the manner of working, is criticised. Work in 
sloyd, asin any form of manual training, reaches the 
weakest pupil as well as the strongest. The dullest boy 
or girl in grammar often gets wakened up in the shop, 
and evinces genuine interest and much skill. The same 
mind which becomes passive and sticks fast in the dreary 
rules and definitions in the bouk. grows active and in- 
terested when there is something to see, to make, to 
think about. Much of the abstract so-called teaching of 
the school-room is done on the principle of the “ devil 
take the hindmust.” Sloyd work contemy, lat«s no hind- 
most. While one may excel, all may dc well. The ele- 
ment of drudgery disappears, and the mind of the child 
is put in a condition for healthy activity and growth, 
Inattention, so common and baneful in many a school- 
room, is unknown in thesloyd shop. Perception, which 
has elsewhere perhaps been aimless and languid, starts 
into keen and definite action under the spur of the pen- 
cil, knife, saw, brace-bit, and try-square. It is a great 
educational merit of the use of tools that mental activity 
is excited not by the urgency of the teacher, but by the 
nature of the subject. The best education is that which 
the pupil gives himself, under the guidance of a wise 
teacher. Manual training, and especially in the form of 
sloyd, seems well calculated to bring into discredit all 
‘* pump” methcds in education, and to bring into higher 
and higher repute that teaching which arouses and 
directs the natural forces of the pupil’s mind. 
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THE TEACHER'S HEALTH. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH. State Normal Sehool, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 

Few professions show such a low average of physical 
health as does teaching How many teachers seach the 
age of 45 or 50 with their physical constitutions still vigor- 
ous? Those who have not, at this age, gaired eminence 
are often physically incapacitated for that intense Jabor 
which is the condition of the highest success. Yet the 
farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, the minister, the 
physician, the lawyer, as a rule, are at that age still in 
the possession of good health, and then,if ever,are 0D 
the rising tide of success. 
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This state of affairs is owing partly to the practice on 
the part of some of becoming teachers because they are 
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not sufficiently strong to wage a winning fight in other 


vecations. But of those who enter the profession with 
good health, a larger proportion ‘‘ break down” than in 
most other professions. I wish briefly to consider two 
causes of this. 

First, unhealthful surroundings. It is the exception 
rather than the rule to find teachers teaching amid 
entirely healthful surroundings. This is wrong and un- 
necessary. Toa great extent the teacher can directly con- 
trol this ; indirectly,he can control still more ; and in the 
remaining cases, he can and should refuse to teach until! 
those causes injurious to his health are removed. All 
teachers should thoroughly understand hygiene. This 
knowledge they should apply much more than they now 
do, in securing, and maintaining those conditions of 
temperature, ventilation, etc., in the school-rcom which 
are so necessary for health. Too many of us, because 
our school buildings are not supplied with the best pat- 
ent system of heating and ventilation neglect to use 
the means we have. If all rooms cannot be properly 
heated all can be effectually ventilated. 

This may take the time of teacher and pupils, but it 
is time well spent. Doors and windows open, and pupils 
exercising, every hour or oftener, is needed in many a 
school. Such a course, followed up by the forcible pre- 
sentation to the school authorities of some one of the 
many simple, inexpensive, and successful plans for bet- 
ter heating and ventilation, will often bring about the 
desired conditions. If not and if conditions injurious to 
the health are continued, the teach«r owes it to himseil 
and to the profession that he refuse to teach in that 
place. 

Whatever has been said about healthful surroundings 
and their effect upon the teacher’s health applies with 
multiplied force to the health of the pupils: and hence 
also the teacrer’s duty to these demands that he exert 
his utmost influence to remedy the trouble. 

Closely connected with the cause already consid- 
er: d is one entirely under the teacher’s control, yet one 
whose baleful results are constantly showing themselves. 
1 refer to overwork and a lack of outdoor exercise. 
Some because of insufficient preparation are under the 
harrow constantly in order that, perchance, they may 
not fail, They are beyond their depth. Such should 
stop teaching until they can finish their preparation. 
Others are unwisely ambitious to do too much, to rise 
tuo fast. Such invariably learn, but when it is too late, 
that a high position can not be held or enjoyed when 
reached at the sacrifice of health. Others, again, are 
immorally conscientious. Striving so hard to do, to its 
fullest measure, their whele duty to others they /orget 
their duty to themselves. They break down in health 
and thus become incapable of performing their plainest 
duties to others. Such a course 1s morally wrong. Many 
a tercher will be a better teacher next year if, free from 
work, study, and care, he spends the coming summer 
vacation fishing, camping, or tramping, instead of “‘put- 
ting in” those weeks of hard study, alone or at a sum- 
mer school, which he is now planning. Get out of 
doors. Come into close contact with nature. Drink 
from her perennial fountains abundant physical vitality. 
With this will come that mental acumen and strength 
which otherwise you strive for in vain. The teaching 
Profession will be strengthened by another sturdy, 
happy, and successful man or woman, 


THE TEACHER A GUARDIAN 
HEALTH. 


OF GOOD 





By Dr. Gro. G. Grorr, President of the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Health, Lewisburgh. 

In the future, if our present ideals are ever reached, 
each school in cities and large towrs, and each rural 
school district, will have a special health officer, who will 
act as sanitary inspector of the school premises and sur- 
roundings. He will also give instruction tothe school in 
hygiene and sanitary science with possibly « few hints to 
the older pupils on anatomy and physiology. But even 
more important than these things, the health officer will 
know the physical condition of each pupil. Those con- 
valescent from children’s diseases will not be permitted 
to remain in school at the expense of their eyes and 
other organs, but will, we hope, be sent to some conva- 
lescent camp in the county, where under careful phy- 
sicians and trained nurses, physical strength will be 
recovered before school is again thought of. The in 
spector will see that the school-room is properly lighted. 
warmed, ventilated, and seated. He will presembe the 
hours of study for each puyil, the quality and color vu! 
the paper, size of type, and spacing of the letters in thx 
school-books. Ina word in that future time to which 
we refer, good health will be esteemed as important tu 
possess 88 we now consider a knowledge of the rules of 
grammar or of arithmetic, and there will be officer- 
whuse duty it will be tosee that children are not de 
frauded of their right to the possession of average coud 
health. 

What do the schools do to promote good health: 
Teach a little anatomy ard physiology. This is all the 
law now requires. What can an earnest teacher do tk 
promote good health among bis pupils? He can teach 

PRACTICAL HYGIENE. 

The best way to teach hygiene, is in “ off-band” 
talks, and these must be given the pupils at suitable 
times. Ona rainy day, speak of the importance of keep- 
ing the clothing dry; on a dark day, when the pupils 
can see with difficulty, the importance of caring for the 
eyes; on the death of one of the pupils from a conta- 





G. G. GROFF, M. D. 


gious disease, how to avoid these. When on avery warm 
day they are unusually thirsty, the use of waterinthesys 
tem, and why itisconstantly needed, may be explained. 
On a very cold wintry day, how to avoid being frozen 
when exposed to cold, and the treatment of frost- 
bitten members of the body, may be explained. If 
hygiene is taught in this way, the instruction, will, on 
the part of most of the pupils, never be forgotten. The 
teacher should make more thorough preparation for his 
work than now. 

Teachers who live in cities in which there are medical 
colleges would be greatly benefited by taking courses of 
lectures on physiology, hygiene, and sanitary science. A 
course of physical training in a good gymnasium, under 
acompetent director, would also be of great value to 
the teacher. Our norma: and training schools are at 
serious fault, in not giving the teachers adequate prepar- 
ation in this line. The teacher may also strive to im- 
part 

IDEALS OF PHYSICAL EXISTENCE. 

Generally, educated people of to-day do not look upon 
the body as altogether loathsome, and to be abused and 
mortified at every opportunity. We should at every 





opportunity teach that the body js a beautiful and won- 





— 
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derful mechanism. We should teach that there is a 
close connection between body and mind, so close indeed, 
that one cannot abuse the body without injuring the 
mind and spirit. In a word, for the good of the present 
and of future generations, the instructors of youth, 
should everywhere and at every opportunity, with zeal, 
teach the importance of reverencing the body, the abid- 
ing place of the soul. 


eee 





SUPT. H. 8. JONES. 


THE SHUT UPS. 
By Supt. H. 8. Jones, Lincoln, Neb. 

The narrow gauce railroad came into use with banners 
flying, backed up by expert engineers with mathemati- 
cal demonstrations, proving, beyond a doubt, that the so- 
called *‘standard gauge” must give way to the more 
economical and practical narrow gauge. 

But the of and passenger traffic 
proved too much for the ‘new idea,” and finally it be- 
came settled as wise railroad management, to broaden 
wherever possible the narrow gauge to the standard 
width. One of the many reasons that led to the change, 
was the isolation surrounding the narrow gauge car ; it 
could go only over its own iine, or be carried as freicht. 
It could not start at the Atlantic, roll through valleyr, 
over plains and mountains until the ** Goiden Gate” 


ordeal bu-iness 


came in view. !n a word, it was shutup. And what 
is shut up in the-e days is not wanted 

The narrow gauge teacher may be located in the 
county, the village, or the great city. He way bea 


professor in a university, and even be a school superin- 
tendent in a populous city. 
The narrow gauge teacher,no matter where found,does 


not believe in brvadening his gauge. He is content, 
and ¢ven at times happy, in being busy in run: ing buck- 
ward and forward un his short, narrow track, repeating 
himself like the pendulum of an old time clock. His 


love of the narrow increases with hisexperiecce, and, as 
time moves on, he becomes on friendly terms with lit- 
tleness. His few educaticnal acquaintances are, like 
himself, narrow gauge: the books with which he is 
most familiar as a teacher, are both thin and narrow. 
He often consults and follows text-books made by men 
weaker and more narrow than himself. 

If he happens to stray into a school as a visitor, it is 
as an over-wise critic and not as a learner, searching for 
mole-bhills that seem to him very mountains. 

As years increase his educational short-sightedness, he 
sees no special good in educational gatherings, and has 
next to no faith in articles or works on education. 
Teaching to him isa grind,and the most industrious grind- 
er is the best teacher. The worst feature of the picture is, 
that the narrow gauge shut-ups teach others to become 
shut-ups. They so magnify littleness that children are 
tavght that they are accomplishing great things, when 
they are merely,as it were,beating the air with a feather. 
From the army of s .ut-ups have come the mechanical 
methods that make education consist largely of physical 
obedience and ‘‘ Words, words, words.” 

The shut-ups must broaden their gauge, so they can 
moveoutand on, and get into sympathetic touch with the 
wide world that is calling for education that inspires, 
develops, and uplifts—an education that can come only, 
as all progress of our day comes, through the combined 
effort and wisdom of the many, 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


JunE 27.—DoING AND ETHICs. 
Jouxy 4.—LAN GUAGE AND THINGS. 
Juxy 11.—EAuTH AND NUMBERS, 
Juuy 18.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 








LESSONS IN ETHICS. 


(This series of lessons is designed to occupy a whole month at 
least. The method pursued should be the same as in Numbers 
or Language—the pupil should bestimulated to think and to find 
out all it is possible for himself; all preaching should be laid aside, 
The tree is drawn to give visibility or concreteness to the ideas; 
the pupils should be interested to draw a tree for themselves in 
their note-books (here, as in other lessons, the pian of note-taking 
by pupils should be pursued). The lessons should be short; ten 
minutes is usually enough. Above ail let the teacher have faith 
in bis ethical teaching, It is enough if he develop the truth; the 
mind will imbibe truth. It is bad to attempt to drive truth in with 
a sledge-hammer ; the pupils must not fear you will “hit” them 
if they state truth, or that you will think they state the truth but 
donot do the truth. The first step in ethics is to know the truth. 
The idea of the tree was suggested by Henry Drummond’s 
“ Greatest Thing on Earth.’’) 






wre, 


wits - 


TALK BY THE TEACHER, 


There is a tree that bears sixteen kinds of fruit; it is 
the most wonderful of all the trees in this world ; every 
one of its fruits is valuable and beautiful. You began 
to taste these fruits soon after you were born; we are 
eating some of them every day here. The tree grows in 
all countries. Where much pains is taken with it, it 
produces much fruit and all the sixteen kinds. If good 
care is not taken of it, however, the fruit is small and of 
poor quality; often only a few of the many kinds are 
found on its branches. The fruit of this tree is more valu- 
able and better liked than that of any other in the world. 
If no fruit grows on it, then people are very unhappy 
and miserable. 

I see you are very much interested. You think what 
I have said can hardly be true, but I assure you it is; 
and I further say that every one can have such a tree 
for himself. Let us try to know all we can about this 
tree. I will draw it. 

(The teacher will now draw tbe tree on the blackboard, but far 
better it would Le to get asmooth piece of manilla paper, three 
feet wide and four feet long, and fasten it to a frame with paste, 
and then paint a tiee as handsomely as it can be done, distributing 
orange-colored fruit so as to make an attractive object for the 
walls of the school-room ; after being used it should be suspended 
in view for a month at least—its sight will renew the impressions 
made by the lessons.) 

The name of this tree is Love. Now you see that all I 
said about it is true. 

Let us now look at the fruits, for I see you are curious 
to know about them. 





1. Forbearance.—We are willing to bear a great deal 
for those we love ; so I will name the first fruit of the 
tree of love forbearance. To-morrow you may all bring 
in examples of forbearance that you have seen, 


Lesson I, 


Teacher.—-I will give you an example of forbearance, 
You come into the house after sehool and are hungry 
and supper is not ready. You are displeased and possi- 
bly say something unkind, or speak cross. Your mother 
does not scold or strike you ; she loves you and forbears 





to do an act that will pain you—she bears your conduct 
for she loves you. 

Mary.—You did not say anything yesterday when one 
of this class threw down a book on the desk because you 
told him to re-write his problem. 

Henry.—I saw a little boy teasing his sister for some 
cake from the lunch basket on the way to school yester- 
day. She forbore with Lim ; she tried to get him to play 
with the other children. 

(The teacher should try to get all to have examples.) 

Teacher.—These are good examples. What does this 
forbearance show ? 

Pupils.—That there is love. 

Teacher.—Yes, we forebear, that is bear for those we 
love. I want you to think over examples you have read 
of in books. Some of the most delightful things in this 
world have been examples of forbearance, 

(NotE.—A whole week may be taken up with examples 
of this fruit of the divine tree of love, but the teacher will 
use his judgment and gather examples as time permits.) 


2. Kindness.—We are always kind to those we love. 
The second fruit of the tree of Love 1s kindness, To- 
morrow you may bring examples of kindness that you 
have seen, 

Lesson II. 

Teacher.—I will give you an example of kindness, 
You go home and find your mother is busy for one who 
issick. See how active she is! She brings fresh water, 
or nice food ; she will readily do a thousand acts in one 
day for that sick one. Theseacts are kind acts. What 
does this kindness on the part of the mother show ? 

Pupils.—That she has love. 

Sarah,—I saw one of our pupils help another pick up 
her books that had fallen ; she wiped off the dust, too. 

Henry.—I saw a boy pat his dog on the head. 

Teacher.—Some of ycusmile. Don’t you think God 
besides loving the human family, also loves every dog 
and bird and insect? (See note above.) 

These are good examples. 





8. Unenvious.—We do not begrudge good fortune to 
those we love. The third fruit of the tree of Love is an 
absence of envy. To-morrow you may bring in exam- 
ples of the non-envying spirit. 

Lesson III. 


Teacher.—The other day William brought into school 
the silver watch his uncle gave him. He showed it to 
Thomas, who said, ‘‘I am so glad he has a watch, he 
has wanted one for a long time.” That was a noble 
speech ; he did not envy William. 

T heodore.—I went to see my cousin and took a kitten 
and gave it to Helen, the youngest, because she had 
been sick. Mary was very much pleased ; she said, “‘ Oh, 
how happy it will make Helen! She loves kittens so 
much, She was not envious a bit. 

Teacher.—A good example. Why was she not envi- 
ous? 

Pupils.—Beoeuse she loved Helen. 

Teacher,—The envious spirit causes much unhappi- 
ness. If one has a new and pretty dress or gift, it is not 
wrong to feel, ‘‘ I wish I had a dress or gift like that,” 
but some feel angry at the persons, because they possess 
them. There was once a man in New York who threw 
oil on the beautiful silk dresses of ladies in the street. 
That was mean envy. We can get a great deal of happi- 
ness out of others having nice things. 





4. Not Boastful.—When we love another we do not 
boast how strong we are, or how rich we are. 


Lesson IV. 


Teacher.—I knew a man who was a great boaster ; he 
used to boast especially of the fish he caught, but he 
did this always away from home. He never told his 
wife these great stories; he loved her too well to do 
that. 

Thomas,—I had a cousin who lived in the city and he 
used to tell great stories of what he did and what he saw 
in the city. As we got to be good friends he left off do- 
ing this. 

Helen.— That was the way with a girl I knew. She 
used to boast a-great deal, but she gave that all up when 
we became good friends. 





5. Not Vain.—When we love another we are not con- 
tinually exhibiting our self-importance to him. The 
fourth fruit of the tree of Love is an absence of vanity. 
Bring in examples of this. You will noticeif you look 
for them. 

LEsson V. | 

Teacher.—I lately read of a man whoin college was 

considered a most brilliant scholar. There he formed a 








warm friendship for another young man who was very 
backward in his studies. This last one afterward wrote 
the life of his friend, and in it says: ‘‘ Though so much 
my superior, he constantly depreciated himself while 
with me and made efforts to show how much better | 
was than I thought.” ‘You see when we love another 
we see good qualities in him we did not see before ; that 
makes us rather doubt whether we are so much superior 
—it takes away our good opinion of ourselves. Nowyou 
may give examples. 

John,—I think that one would not be so vain if he 
loved, for fear of offending, but I have not seen any ex- 
amples. 

Teacher.—It is not for fear of offending that one is 
less vain; love takes away the vanity, or love of self, 
You find difficulty in giving examples, I see. Well, 
into a certain school there came a young lady as a pupil. 
She was very kind and lovable. In the next row of seats 
was another pupil who conceived a great liking for the 
new pupil; this one had considerable vanity about her 
personal appearance. Now it became apparent that her 
liking for her new friend had taken away her eelf- 
admiration. She had admired her own tallness but to 
her new friend she said depreciatingly, ‘‘I am toc tall.” 
But there are examples in yourhomes. A father who is 
a mighty man in the world does not hesitate to do the 
most menial service for his sick child ; bis self-impor- 
tance all disappears. You must look around for more 
examples of this disappearance of vanity when love 
enters the heart. 





6. Courteous.—If we are filled with love for another 
we behave nicely to him ; it is a pretty good evidence 
of love. Bring in examples that you notice. 


Lesson VI. 


Teacher.—You will have a great many examples, I 
am sure, of courtesy towards those that are loved. 

Mary.—I love my Aunt Mary, and I know I do all I 
can to please her. 

Teacher.—Do you not try to bow in the street to those 
you love? 

All,—Yes, ma’am. 

Teacher.—Why do you do it? 

Sarah.—We know it makes them happy. 

Teacher.—When you seea well-beloved person you see 
oae that has love in his heart. A gentleman is one 
whose manner is gentle because he has love in his heart. 
It is true that there are many who try to employ good 
manners, but they fail if there is not real love within 
them. We may love very poor and poorly clad persons 
with a large-hearted love and be very courteous to them. 
Bear in mind in speaking of love, that it is a feeling we 
may have not only for our fathers and mothers, but for 
all things—the birds, the flowers, the beauty of nature, 
etc. Let me ask you, is love a quality that gives value 
toa person? Take two persons, one who has love in his 
heart and one who has not (I mean 1t in this large way), 
which would be the most desirable to know? 

All,—The first. 

Teacher.—And that one would be the most courteous ; 
we like courtesy. 





7. Unselfish.—To-morrow you may bring examples of 
unselfish conduct by those who have love in their hearts. 


Lesson VII. 


Teacher.—By unselfishness we mean that we do not 
think always of ourselves, or think most of ourselves. I 
will give an example. A little girl went to a neighbor's 
where a lady was making cookies. She had one given 
her, but she did not eat it; she put it in her pocket. 
Observing this, the Jady asked her why she did not eat 
the cake, telling her it was a nice one. She saii she 
wanted her little sister to have it. You see she thought 
of her little sister. 

Henry.—When my mother goes to the city she always 
brings me something ; she often buys something for the 
children without buying anything for herself. 

Teacher.—A beautiful example. 


2 
* 





SuPPOsE the teacher reads this story to her pupils - 
‘While in Florence I saw a room full of birds in very 
small cages, and these birds were all blind; they had 
had their eyes put out. The owners take them outside 
the city and hang the cages in trees. The trees are then 
all smeared with tar, These birds keep up a most piti- 
ful singing, and other birds are attracted to the cages; 
they get stuck on the tar, and then are caught, killed, 
and sent to America for ladies to wear on their bon- 


nets!” 
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RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Fifty-nine 15-Cent Reading Books, 
Suitable f:r use in PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, and HIGY SCHOOLS. 


Containing some of the Most Interesting and Instructive Masterpieces of the Most 
Notes, 


Famous Authors, 
Sketches. 


With Introductions, 
Each Single Number, 15 cents. 


1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. With Por- 
trait, Biographical Sketch, Historical Sketch, and 
Notes. 
2. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
STANDISH, With Notes. Z . 
3. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
S=ANDISH. With a portrait of the Author. Dka- 
mATizeD for private theatricals. 
Whittier’s Snow-Bound, Among the 
HILLS, AND SONGS OF LABOR. With Notes. 
5.,Whittier’s Mabel Martin. Cobbler 
KEEZAR, MAUD MULLER, AND OTHER 
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otes. 


6. Holmes’s Grandmother's Story; and | 


OTHER POEMS. 
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12. Studies in Longfellow. Outlines for 
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gowstions and References relating to each Topic. 
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13. 14. Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. 
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15. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, and 
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20 cents.) Poems and Prose Passages from the 
Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. For 
Reading and Recitation. Compiled by JOSEPHINE 
E. Hopcpon. Illustrated, with an Introduction 
and a Biographical Sketch. 

G Whittier Leaflets. (Double Number, 30 
cents.) Poems and Prose Passages from the Works |! 
of John G. Whittier. For Reading and Recitation, 
Compiled by Joseruine E. Hopcpon, Illustrated, 
with an Introduction and a Biographical Sketch. 

H Holmes Leaflets. (Double Number, 30 
cents.) Poems and Prose Passages from the Works 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes. For Reading and 
Recitation. Compiled by Joszruine E. Hopcpon. 
Illustrated, with an Introduction and a Biographi- 
cal Sketch. 

The Riverside Manual for Teachers. 

| Containing Suguestions and Illustrative Lessons 
leading up to Primary Reading. By I. F. Haut, 

Superintendent of Schools, at Leominster, Mass, 


with which the different forms and methods of adminstration are treated¢ the clearness and precision of state- 


Arranged 
° ment which mark the work, and its perfect candor and impartiality. 








We shall be pleased to correspond with teachers with reference to the above-mentioned 
books, and also Murdock and Russell’s Vocal Culture, White's Words and their Uses, 
Botta’s Handbook of Universal Literature, Ploetz’s Epitome of Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern History, Richardson's Primer of American Literature, and many other books 
suitable for schools and college. 


RIVERSIDE INSTRUCTION FRAME 


For TEACHING READING and WRITING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 

by I, FREEMAN HALL, Superintendent of Schoo's at Leominster Mass. 

Equipped with Ten Outline Language Pictures, 15x18 inches; Ten Similar Pictures, 9x03 inches; 
Twenty-five Pictures of Objects, 444x434inches; Script and Printed Sentences and Words, A Displaying 
Holder, 24x30 inches, 


PRICE, $10. EXPRESS OR FREIGHT, PREPAIC. 


THE RIVERSIDE MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, by |. Freeman Hal’. 


Describes fully the various uses to which the Instruction Frame may be put, and points out clearly, princi- 


Designed 








* Also in one voluine, board covers, 45 cents, 


+t 28 and 36 also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents, 


lly by the aid of illustrative lessons, what steps the pupil should take before beginning to read from a 
ook. Present price, 15 cents, postpaid. The Manual is the first book of the Riverside Reading and Lan- 
e Course, which includes also the Riverside Primer and Reader, The Riverside Second Readers, and, 

or higher grades, the regular numbers of the Riverside Literature Series. 


+ Also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents. 








REMARKS. 


The alcntion of teachers is invited to the classic literature 
additions will be made to the Riverside Literature Series. 





re 


hich we are now publishing in a cheap form for school use, During the next school year valuable 
We shall be glad to supply teachers with descriptive circulars of our books, and we will send free, to 


any teacher who applies for i!, a portrait catalogue of all our publications, containing portrait: of more than forty of our famous authors. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 


11 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 28 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 
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PRIMARY DRAWING, 


—-- 


By D. R. AvaspurG, Theresa, N. Y. 

To teach Jittle children drawing ‘you must be thor- 
oughly prepared. Thorough preparation is the key to 
your success. You must know your lesson so well as to 
be independent of the book. You must be able to put 
the drawing on the blackboard and assist your pupils 
entirely from memory. The process of preparing the 
lesson that will enable you to do this is as follows: (1) 
The drawing to be used in the lesson should be carefully 
drawn on paper. (2) It should be drawn on paper from 
memory. If copying the drawing once is not sufficient, 
draw it the second or even the third time and then draw 
from memory. (3) Draw on the blackboard from mem- 
ory. (4) Use in the class. 

The strongest powers possessed by the child to which 
you may appeal are: (1) Perception, (2) memory, (8) 
imitation, (4) imagination. The reasoning powers are 
not sufficiently developed to be depended upon to any 
great extent, but they see, remember, imitate, and im- 
agine in the superlative degree. 

Children wi!l not learn how to draw by your telling 
them how. They must see you draw. You must lead 
the way. They must see before they can imitate. Place 
the child in its seat with a tablet of paper, and a pencil 
at his service, and you step to the blackbward and draw 
a picture of interest to the child, and he will draw and 
he will learn, even without a word of explanation. 
Children learn best by seeing and doing. Children learn 
how to draw by drawing, more rapidly than by all other 
means combined; therefore, let the watchword be: Jo 
learn how to draw you musi draw, 


THE SPHERE, 

Secure attention. 

Children are less embarrassed when doing than when 
talking. Give them something to do atonce. Teach (1) 
the right hand and left hand, (2) right side and left side, 
(8) top and bottom. 

After sufficient drill of this kind, to put the class at 
their ease, take a sphere in your hand, and lead the class 
by means of questions to tell you about it, and get them 
interested in it. 

Hold the sphere in one hand and with the other draw 
an outline of it on the blackboard similar to fig. 1. 

The pupils see the sphere. They know what it is. 
They see you draw the outline on the blackboard, They 
see the relation between the sphere and the outline on 
the blackboard. Let them IMITATE by drawing the 
sphere on their tablets from the outline on the black- 
board. 

Look at their drawings frequently and have a kind 
word for each earnest effort. Be patient with those who 
are slow to learn. 

If any are holding their pencils in acramped manner cor- 
rect them, but do not insist on their holding the pencil in 
a particular position, or after a prescribed rule. No par- 
ticular way is natural and easy and hence cannot be 
right. Give the individuality of the ch:ld as much free- 
dom and independence as possible. The same may be 
suggested in regard to sitting in the seat. While no par- 
ticular rule can be given for all, still all cramped and un- 
natural positions should be corrected at once, and the 
pupils required to sit erect with their feet flat on the 
floor. 

Let the class draw the sphere as many times as you 
can keep up their interest in it. Lead them to draw by 
drawing on the blackboard frequently. To each sphere 
that you draw add some marks of expression as in figs. 
2and 3. Do not attempt to explain these marks but let 
them draw unconsciously. There are certain steps in 
drawing that cannot be easily explained to little children 
which are best left to the strong perceptive organs to be 
absorbed without comment. It is best to say nothing 
about expression. Teach the name sphere. Draw a 
large sphere on the blackboard and leave it until the 
next lesson. A lesson left on the blackboard in this way 
is a silent teacher, Children learn much by uncon- 
scious absorption. 

DEVICES. 

Atter children have drawn the same object a number 
of times it becomes wearisome to them. In order to keep 
up the interest necessary to insure close attention various 
devices may be employed. For exampie, the sphere in its- 
self is not interesting to children, and they soon tire of 
it; perhaps long before they have mastered all that is re- 
quired of them. It is at this point the device comes into 
use, Though the pupils may not be interested in the 
sphere itself, yet they may be if it is turned into a ball, 
fig. 4. This changes the condition at once and interest 
is restored. 


| Let the pupils draw the device as a part of the draw- 
‘ing lesson. Devices should depend in principle on the 
' object being taught as much as possible. 

The sphere, fig. 3, may be turned into the apple, fig. 5, 
and the apple into a head, fig. 6, or it may be turred 
into cats, figs. 7, and 8. The sphere may be turned into 
a pumpkin, fig. 9, which in turn may be made into a 
jack-lartern, or it may be made to take the form of a 
mouse, fig. 10, a squirrel, fig. 11, rabbits, figs. 12, and 13, 
or it may be shaped into birds, figs. 14,-18. In fact, there 
is no end to the variety of objcctsthat may be made from 
the sphere. 


att 








Care must be taken not to let the device become prim- 
ary, and the form you are teaching secondary. Do not 
use a device until it is necessary and then use it spar- 
ingly. 

Devices are used— 

(1) To increase the interest. 

(2) To show the application of the general form to 
special forms. 

(3) To teach comparison. 

(4) To teach unity. 

The use of devices to increase the interest is based 
largely on curiosity and love of surprise, which is 
strongly developed in children. The curiosity to know 


» 


is” 


and concentrates the energies on the lesson. 
The application of the genera! form to special forms 




















may be applied (1) to objects that resemble the sphere, 
such as figs. 4,5, and 9; (2) toobjects that resemble the 
sphere in part such as an egg,a lemon, an onion, a 
turnip, etc.; (3) to objects that seemingly do not resem- 
ble the sphere as, figs. 7, 8, 10-18. 

By means of these devices the relative size, and con- 
parison of objects may be easily taught. For example, 
it 1s easy to show how a small sphere may be the same 
in form as a large pumpkin, or a small apple, or even 
the globe on which we live by changing the sphere into 
these forms. 

These devices furnish a simple way of teaching unity, 
which is the ability to see objects as a whole. 
This is one of the most important lessons in draw- 
ing. Tochangea sphere into acat, a squirrel, ora 
rabbit requires one to see or think of the object 
asa whole similar to the form on which it is 
based, 


* * 


The hand of the little child is usually able to 
execute as rapidly as the mind is able to con- 
ceive. For this reason it is not best to give the 
hand special training, but rather to train the 
mind and ‘hand together. The proper way to 
train the hand is through the mind. The mind 
is primary, the hand secondary. For example, 
if you wish to train the hand to draw straight 
lines, do not give the child simple straight lines 
to draw, but give him objects of interest, that 
contain straight lines, objects that require as 
much brain as hand work, and thus develop both 
hand and mind together. Compelling a child to 
draw straight and curved lines as a special hand 
exercise will make the child dislike drawing. 

It 18 best to commence and finish a new draw- 
ing each day, or perhaps several drawings of the 
sameobject. Let rapidity and accuracy go hand 
in hand. There is no place for that slow labori- 
ous drawing that requires lesson after lesson to 
finish, in the primary department. 


* 


a> 
++ 





MODEL AND OBJECT DRAWING. 





By Lanapon 8. THompPson, Jersey City, N. J. 
LESSON V.—THE HEMISPHERE. 

A hemisphere is the solid known as the half of a 
sphere. 

The logical order we have been trying to follow would 
indicate the hemisphere or the right cylinder as a pro- 
per object to follow the sphere and its variations, such 
as the prolate and the oblate spheroids and the ovoid. 
A hemisphere resting on its curved surface would show 
prominently its plane face in the form ofa circle. The 
drawing of this plane circle is the most difficult matter 
in the drawing of the hemisphere; the ability to do this 
is necessary in drawing most objects that are 
round in section. (See classification, Art. II.) 
Hence, a preliminary lesson is given on the 
drawing of 

THE PLANE CIRCLE. 


A circle isa plane figure, every point of whose 
outline, called ats circumference, is equally dis- 
tant from a print within, called its center. 

Before attempting to draw the plane circle 
seen obliquely, each pupil should take a card- 
board circle of about three or four inches in 
diameter and under the guidance of the teacher, 
perform many experiments similar to the fol- 
lowing: 

First, hold the circle vertical between the 
thumb and forefinger, in front of one eye, the 
other being closed, so that the surface on the 


a 





right or the left is invisible. Notice what is 
seen—only a vertical straight line, as at a. fig. 
18. Move the circle a little tothe left as at 6 
and notice the shape of the surface seen end 
that it is narrow rigat and left compared with 
the length from top to botton. Move the circle 


what you are going to draw, what you are drawing, and | a little farther to the left as atc, d and, e, and notice 
surprise at what you do draw, rouses the miad to action | each time the change in the apparent width of the sur- 


face from left to right. Now return to position a and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 444.) 
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Natural Aitstory Readers 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., Author of “HOMES WITHOUT HANDS, TC. 


HIS series of Readers is carefully graduated, both as to matter and language ; the list of words for spelling is selected with due regard to 
actual experience of children’s difficulties, and is therefore in every way fitted to serve the purpose of ordinary reading-books. 

Nothing more readily interests children than animal life. I: will be noticed that in the lower readers no animals are introduced but 

those that are more or less familiar to children, the subjects are treated in such a manner as to lead the way naturally to the scientific 

classification introduced in the higher books.. 


FIRST READER.— Short and simple stories about; FOURTH READER.—The Monkey Tribe, the 


Common Domestic Animals 25 cents. Bat Tribe, the Mole, Ox, Horse, Elephant, etc “4cents. 


SECOND READER.—Short and Simple stories FIFTH READER.—Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, etc. 


about animals of the Fields, Birds, ete. 36 cents. 65 cents. 


THIRD READER. — Descriptive of familiar ani- SIXTH READER. — Molluscs, Crustacea, Spiders, 








mals and some of their wild relations. 50 cents. 


Insects, Corals. Jelly Fish, Sponges, etc. 65 cents. 





PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. 


1. STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 1°%8 pages ; 38 Short Lessons. 
with numerous Explanatory Notes; 62 beautiful Pictures, and a map of England 
and Wales. 36 cents. 

These stori¢s from English History form one of the Seatees and most attractive Reading Books 
ever published. Eac. story isnot only well written, but beautifully illustrated. 

2. EARLY ENGLAND. from Pre-historic Times to the Year 1154, 192 pages ; 
54 interesting Lessons with useful notes; 94 attractive pictures: 6 finely-engraved 
maps. 

In this beautifully illustrated and well-written little book, the story of the making and founding 
of the nation is graphically sketched. The opening section contains vivid pen and pencil pictures 
(based on the latest antiquarian and .eological research) of life in that country in pre-bistoric times 
—the periods of the men ot the caves the stone-hatchet men, the bronze-workers, etc. 

3. MIDDLE-ENGLAND, from 1154 to 1603. 256 PP. 62 cents, 

In this book, the history of the country is continued frum the reign of Henry II., when the 
welding of Saxons and Normans into one compact people commenced, to the end ot the reign ot 
Elizabeth, when the modern, social, political, and scientific iGeas bad at last been fully thou, ht out. 
4. MODERN ENGLAND, from 1603 to 1884. 272 pages. 62 cents. 

In this book, the great events of the last 280 years are graphically and succinctly described and 
fully illustrated. The high educative value of good -—~— has been constantly kept in view, and 
the number and beauty ot the illustrations torm One the characteristic teatures uf the Series. 


JUST READY. 
A GRAND NEW BOOK FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, 


EPITOME OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 


By EpGark SANDERSON, M.A. Revised by John Hardiman, A.M. With maps and 
many illustrations. Part I. Ancient and Medieval. 473 pp. 12mo. $1.20 

“The modern historian has a very different work betore him from that of the historian of a 
century ago. Instead of the chronicles of wars and conquests, accounts of the daily lite of the 
people now hold a prominent place. The writer has performed his work throughout in the spirit of 
the modern historian. There are several colored maps of great c and uty, and many tlus- 
trations showing ubjects of architecture and a:t. besides coins, inscriptions, etc. One of the exce!- 
lent points of the work is the reef ziven to g-eat events. The descriptions of the people—the man- 
ners, the customs, and the mstitutions—will make it a popular book in the home as well as the 
school,” Itis an important addition to our text-books on history. 


CURNOW’S ENGLISH HISTORY FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


By Joun Curnow, B.A., LL.D, Admirably adapted for use in schools as a Historical 
Reading Book, and also suitable for candidates preparing for examination. 
12mo, cloth. 

“A model Evglish History.”—Literary World. 

* Shows accurate thought and learning.*’"—Christchurch Press. 

“It would make an excellent reader, The events are told in so pleasant and accurate a manner | 
that the attention ought never to flag.’’—School Guardian. 


FABLES, ANECDOTES, AND STORIES FOR 
TEACHING COMPOSITION. 


The bright, interesting subject-matter contained in this little volume is attractive and instruc- 
tive, and in the training of children, invaluable. 

“The matter in the book 1s of t variety and such as is likely to interest the younger pupils. | 
There are Asop’s tables, stories of historical character, stories of heroism, stories of adventure, etc. 
They are well selected and calculated to arouse and retain the interest of young children. Each 
story 1s numbered and is followed by an outline; it long it is divided into parts and an outiine tor 
each partis given. The stories, at tirst easy, graduaily increase in difficulty to suit the child’s in 
creasing skill in composition.” 


NOTES OF LESSONS FOR YOUNG TEACH-. 


With Models from actual Examination Papers. By JoHN TaYLor. 16mo. Cloth. 55c. 
The author has served many of the best years of his life as principal of alargeschool He has | 

trained many who are now serving the cause of education successfully and honorably, and the 

methods he tested and found most va!uabie to them have been embudied in this little manual. 


GILL’S CHARMING SONGS FOR LITTLE 
WARBLERS. 


A collection of seventy-eight songs, culled from the children’s music of every land. Arranged 
for the Pianoforte or Harmonium, and intended to supply a selection of simple und attractive mel- | 
odies for ordinary occasions. 25 cents. 








PHILIPS’ GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


These readers have been most carefully prepared, and the pubtishers feel confident that in the 
treatment of the subject, the style and quality of the matter, the number and heauty of the illustra- 
tions, the legibitity and the accuracy ot the maps and diagrams, the books will be found superior to 
any other similar series, and will render tne study of georraphy interesting and attractive. 
series contains no less than 800 valuable illustrations and maps. 


1. FIRST STEPS. Part 1L., expleining “plans of school and plavcround, the 
— points, and meaning and use of amap.” With word-lists and summaries, 
2 cents. 


2 FIRST STEPS. PartIl. ‘The size and shape of the world, geographical 
terms simply explained and illustrated by reference to the map of England, and 
physical geography of hiils and rivers.” 386 cents. 

3. ENGLAND, physical and political, in a graphic narrative form. 43 cents. 

¢. BRITISH [SLES, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA AND AUS- 
TRAUWLASIA, described in a series of well written sketches of vovaces, travels, 
etc. 65 cents. 

5, EUROPE, Physical and Political, described in a series of narratives of voyage 
and tours. With appendix—Latitude and longitude; day and night ; the seasons, 
75 cents. 

6. THE WORLD. A series of voyages and travels in Asia, Africa, America and 
Polynesia. With appendix—Interchange of productions; circumstanc:s which 


determine climate. 86 cents. 


CROCKER’S METHODS OF TEACHING 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Notes of Lessons, by LUCRETIA CROCKER, Member of the Board of supervisors, 
Boston Public Schools. 55 cents, t 
A series of talks on the best method of teaching eeography and the art of making lessons in this 
branch of education interesting and simple to the mind ot young scholars. Can be used with any 
text-book on the subject, and will enable any teacher to form a prectical, rational, and useful sys- 
tem of teeching. To the youog teacher it will prove invaluable, and the experienced teacher wil! 
find it serviceable and useful, us it is full of suggestions. 


HUGHES’ NEW EDUCATIONAL WALL 
MAPS. 


Prepared expressiy for school use under the personal supervision of W:'liam Hughes, F.2.G.8, 
Names introduced with great judzment tree trom overcrowding. Physicai features boldly and 
distinctly delineated. Political boundaries carefully colored. 


Adapted to any series of geoy raphies, 
On stropg cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Size uniformly 54x68 inches. 

. World on Mercator’s Projection. 

World in Hemispheres. 

North America. 

South America. 

Europe. 

Asia. 


Atrica. 

The United States, drawn from latest Government Surveys. 
England and Wales. 

. Scotland. 

Treland 

British Isles. 

Australia and New Zealand, 

Paiestice. 


Any Map solid separately $4.50 each; (excepting Nos. 1 and 12, $6.00.) 
READY IN MAY. 


THE INFORMATION READING BOOKS. 


No. t—Foods and Beverages. By E. A. Beat, M.D. (Boston School Series). Cloth, 
281 pp., 60 cents. Otner volumes in preparation to be issued soon. 


“ Tbit book is the first of u number of reading- books, prepared on a plan entirely different from 
that of any other series now in use. The publishers—the firm that issues the well-known Boston 
School Series of text-books—beheve that the training ot elocutionists ws no longer rerarded as a 
tunction of grammar schoois, and that toe day of u-eless learning is rapidly drawiow to a close. 

“The impression left on the mind after even a turned perusal of this bouk is that an immense 
amount ol information 1s comprised between its covers. A closer scruteny proves trat this inform- 
ation is as good in quality as it is in quantity, and is brimful of interest to young persons. 

** Foods and Beverages’ is certainly umque in plao, is written in a civar, simple, and interesting 
style, imparts knowledge useful to all persons, and is admirably adapted to widen the youny read- 
er’s outlook on the worid of nature. The book should be introduced into every school above the 
primary grade.” 


or . 
PeRESoensse eer 





BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO, 


Publishers, Importers,. and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
15 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
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move the steite to the am. as oahown at f, then a little 
loore as atg, h, and i, comparing each time the apparent 
width right and left with the height. 

To vary the exercise, hold the circle horizontally ona 
level with the-eye, and make similar experiments by 
moving it downward and upward from the Jevel of the 
eye as shown at j, k, 1, m,n,0,p,q,and r, Fig. 19, observ- 
ing carefully at each step the change in the apparent 
shape of the surface seen. Also hold the circle with its 

Fig. 19. plane at right angles to the line of 
: direction and note its appearance. 

When well understood, by abundant 
illustration and the performance of 
many experiments similar to those 
above, the student, unless quite young, 
should be able to deduce and to fix in 
his mind the following or similar state- 
ments; 

APPEARANCES OF A CIRCLE. 

Note.—The eye is said to be in a 
plane, when, if the plane were extended 
far enough, it would pass through the 
eve. 

1, When the eye of the spectator is 
n in the plane of a circle, its cireumfer- 
ence will appear as a straight line. 

2. When the line of direction is at right angles to the 
plane of a circle, its circumference will appear as the 
outline of a perfect circle. 

3. When the line of direction is oblique to the plane 
of a circle, its circumference will appear as the circum- 
ference of an ellipse. 


DRAWING THE PLANE CIRCLE IN A HORIZONTAL POSITION, 


For the actual lesson, place a large cirale, two or three 
feet in diameter, in a horizontal position, some distance 
in front of the pupils, and below the level of the eyes ; 
or place a small cardboard circle two or three inches 
in diameter, in front of each pupil, on the back part of 
his desk, or on his neighbor’s desk, if not too far away. 

When all are ready, the : 
pupil should draw a horizon: Fig.20. 1° 
tal line about three inches re 8 
long as shown on a small 
scale at AB in Fig. 20, for 
the long diameter of the el- 
lipse. Now from thecircle 4 , ma 
in front of them, the pupils ones EP 
should determine by pencil z 
or string measurement the : 
apparent length of the short diameter of the ellipse as 
compared with its long diameter. (See Art. II.) Sup- 
pose the short diameter to be one third of the long one, 
then bisect AB at Cand trisect it at 1 and 2, and through 
U, the center, sketch a vertical straight line equal to one- 
third of AB, making D one-half of one-third above C, 
and £ one-half of one-third below C, Through <A, B, D, 
and E, sketch the eilipse,observing closely by the appear- 
ance of the real circle in front. 

The ellipse is a simple and beautiful curve ; but it isa 
very subtile one, constantly changing its degree of cur- 
vature, and therefore very difficult to draw correctly ; 
The pupil should observe that there is not the least part 
of it that can form a part of a circle or a straight line, 
nor is there any part of it like an angle. To criticise 
the work as it progresses, letthe pupils examine it up- 
side down and while holding it vertically and horizon- 


tally. 

Fig.2/ Errors to be avoided.—Beginners 
. are very apt to make ellipses too wide 
<> a. oF thick in proportion te their length. 
It is difficult for them to understand 
that circles seen obliquely appear very 
different from their real or character- 
istic shape. Fig. 21 shows some er- 
rors frequently committed. No. a is 
too narrow or pointed at the ends. 
An ellipse cannot be sharp at the ends 
until it approaches a straight line. 
No. b is too broad and thick at the 
ends. An ellipse always tapers grad- 
ually from the middle toward the end. No. ¢ has the 

ends and sides very different in shape. 

When the appearance of the 
circle has been drawn once, ac- 
cording to previous directions, 
it should if possible be placed 
nearer the student and drawn 
again, that he may notice how 

















Feg.22. 








the apparent width of the ellipse 3. 
increases, as shown in Fig. 22. 
Now place the circle farther 








away and draw it again. 





FREE-HAND WRITING. 





(Report of lessons given at primary school No. 16, 
New York City, Miss 8. J. J. McCaffery, principal.) / 
‘* Free hand writing” was a new term to a 
visitor at this school and she entered a sixth 
grade primary class eager to find out its techni- 
cal meaning. Forty little girls were sitting, 
the right side turned to the desk, the head 
well up, the entire forearm resting flat on the desk _ 
Let us talk about the new letter we 
have to-day, said the teacher. ‘‘One, ~ 
two, three, stop ; one,” said the class, 
in concert, writing. 
Write vi. ‘One, two, three, stop; one, two ; one.” 
Write vu. ‘One, two, three, stop; one, two, three, 
four ; one.” 


x ~ 
Cha 7 JS A 3 
2 24 2“y 3 


The teacher explained that with the older children we 
say dot, instead of stop, but the little ones, understand 
stop better,) Now we will take the movement-drill. 
‘*Slide, back ; slide, back ; slide, back ; slide.” 


Z a 


Write the word summons, cnietiaie ** Slide, one, 
| two; three ; slide, one, two, three ; slide, one, two, three, 


+4 


3 


four, five ; slide, one, two, three, four, five ; slide, one, 
two, three; slide, one, two, three ; slide, one, two, three: 
slide.” 

Write the word gain with curves. ‘Slide, one, two, 
three, four, slide, curve; slide, one, two, three, slide, 
curve; slide, one, two, slide, curve; slide, one, two, 
three, slide, curve ; slide.” 

a 


Lp 


Class tell me what does the writing? ‘‘The pen.” 
What movesthe pen? ‘The arm ané wrist.” What 
must we do with the fingers? ‘“ Let them 








) droop.” Then, if we move our arms from the 





ee 





—) elbow, how will the pen point? ‘Over the 





q 


shoulder like a gun.” 





») Elsie may come to the blackboard and make 





some rolling 0’s. 





Good, bold lines appeared on the papers. The chil- 
dren’s arms moved? freely and their fingers fell into the 
correct position. In the fifth grade, pens are used. The 
teacher said: Let your pens skate and then write u. 
** Slide, back ; slide, back ; one, two, three, four.” 

~ 
») 
.. 
a 
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The fourth grade were writing u’s with long slides, 
** Slide, one, two, three ; slide.” 


SUEY op SU 


The third grade wrote u a number of times, connec- 
ting the letters with a long slide and counting, “ Slide, 
one, two, three ; slide, one, two, three ; slide, one, two, 
three ; slide.” 

The second grade wrote u and w with curves, 
two, three, four, curve, slide.” 


eo 


“« One, two, three, four, five, six, curve, slide.” The 
counting fell into a kind of rhythmic chant by no means 
unpleasant to the ear. 

A first grade class took an exercise that gave quite a 
comprehensive view of the work. Take the first move- 
ment (class in concert), ‘‘ Slide, back; slide, back; slide.” 

Move on the flat of the arm, making the elbow the 
center of the circle. Write u, counting. (Class)—“ Slide, 
one, two, three, slide.” 

Write three u’s counting, ‘Slide, one, two, three; 
slide, one, two, three; slide, one, two, three ; slide.” 

Write u three times, with curves. ‘‘ One, two, three, 
four, curve, slide ; one, two, three, four, curve, slide ; 
one, two, three, four, curve, slide.” 


**One, 


COO 


(When the first stroke of the letter is short, it is 
counted one instead of slide.) 

Write u four times, making it short ; slide left and re- 
peat. One, two, three, four; one, two, three, four; 
one, two, three, four; one, two, three, four ; slide; one, 
two, etc.” 


The principal and class teachers who are 
using these exercises find that strict attention is secured : 
correct pen holding, freedom, and rapidity of movement 
are acquired (without talking on the part of the teacher), 
and that the hand-writing developed is individual and 
not merely imitative. Another point is that the training 
is especially beneficial to left-handed children, as the 
movements cannot be taken with the left hand, and in the 
concert-drill and counting, the right hand easily comes 
into use. 





KINDERGARTEN FORM STUDY. 





(Report of a Jesson given b: w. Miss Caroline T. Haven, principal of 
the kindergarten of the Workingman’s school, 109 West 54th 
street, New York City. Each child was given two four-inch 
squares of folding paper.) 


Lay your papers with a corner toward you. Fold the 
front corner to the back corner. All show me the right 
angle on your folded papers. Open your papers. Turn 
them with an edge toward you. Fold the front edge 
over so that it will fit into the crease you have just folded. 
Fold the side edge to the crease. We folded this figure 
yesterday and called it what? (‘‘A kite.”) It has 
another name, a long name that I am going to tell you. 
(One of the children thought it wasatriangle.) No; it is 
not a triangle. Why? (‘‘ The triangle has only three 
edges.”) This has four edges. Do any of them go the 
same way? I will draw this figure on the blackboard. 
See! this line slants down toward my left hand, this 
slants down toward my right hand, this slants up to the 
right, and this slants up to the left. 

You may take the other paper ard fold a triangle just 
as you did before. Open the paper ; fold the front edge 
to the crease. Turn the folded part in front of you. 
Before, you folded the side into the crease ; now I want 
you to fold the back edge into the crease. 

Take up the last piece of paper you have folded. How 
many edges has it? Are there two edges that go the 
same way? What do we say that they are like? (‘‘ They 
are like railroad tracks.”) Are t’ere two more edges 
that go the same way? 

Here is one railroad track and here is another (rapidly 
drawing the rhomboid and pointing to the parallel lines.) 
What kind of angles are these? These? (Acute and 
obtuse.) If I draw this figure (the parallelogram) what 
kind of angles shull I have? (‘‘ Right angles.”) What 
kind of a figure is it? (‘‘ An oblong.”) Then this figure 
(pointing to the rhomboid) is like an oblong only the 
angles are are not right-angles. (Difference of an- 
gles shown with the pointed slat.) 

What do you suppose the name of this figure is* 
‘The slanting oblong.” We could call it so but it 
has another name. It is called the rhomboid, and 
the other figure is the trapezium. 

Now you may open your papers and cut out the 
rhomboid and the trapezium. 

No effort was made to have the children memorize the 
geometrical names of the figures, but the proper term 
was given naturally and simply as a matter of interest. 
After the figures had been cut out, the kindergartner 
asked, what are these pieces you have cut off? “‘ Scalene 
triangles,” said a little five-year-old. 
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The EDISON 
MIMEOGR APH. 


Patented by THOMAS A. EDISON. 


















-A Duplicating Device. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOL USE. 








Four YEARS AGO, THE EDISON MIMEOGRAPH was an experiment. 
Unknown and untried. it at once entered into active competition 
with duplicating devices of established reputation and long 


standing. 
OVER 60,000 USERS TO-DAY 


Voice a unanimous sentiment of emphatic approval of the EpIsoN MIMEOGRAPH, and it is recognized as the STAND- 
ARD DUPLICATING DEVICE for autographic or type-written work, by the commercial, educational and religious world. 

From its incipiency, the Mimeograph a progressive idea, in connection with a unique principle in the art of dupli- 
cation, was a recognized success. Its introduction brought to light several features of minor importance which were 
quickly adopted by the manufacturers, and 


THE EDISON MIMEOGRAPH OF TO-DAY IS PERFECTION. 


A device of this nature, to be entirely satisfactory to its heterogeneous constituency, must of necessity work suc 
cessfully under any and all of the varied conditions to which it is subjected. 


It must be simple in operation—No cumbersome, complicated machinery that requires an expert to comprehend. 

It must be strong and well made—No delicate portion to break at a critical and So gey moment. 

it must not be affected by the temperature—No variable material to melt in July, or stiffen in January. 

It must be portable and compact—Space is a valuable article in most offices. 

it must be cleanly and neat in operation—No one likes dirt and litter around a desk. 

it must print on any kind of paper—Many men have many minds regarding paper. 

It must print a large number of copies—Circulars are usually counted by the thousand. 

It must work rapidly and with little labor—Time is money, and labor is time. 

It must produce copies which are exact facsimiles of autographic or type-written characters— Duplicates 
are best when mistaken for original. 

It must print these copies clear, legible, and strong—Faint broken lines betray the counterfeit. 

The Edison Mimeograph meets all these conditions. 


It is so simple that a child can understand and use it, and the average office boy can master it and become an 
expert in a few hours. 

It is constructed of chosen material, and put together with the best of workmanship, and the highest order of 
mechanical skill. 

Neither heat nor cold, dryness or humidity affects the Mimeograph, and it is in daily use in every quarter of the 
globe, subject to all climatic influences. 

lt is easily carried about, as its weight is nominal, and it occupies an inconsiderable space when in practical 
operation. 

The construction of the machine is of such a nature that the annoyance incidental to smearing the fingers, or 
spattering the office with ink is minimized almost to a prohibitory degree. 

It will do good work on ANY KIND of paper, from the flimsiest tissue to the coarsest and heaviest wrapping paper. 

It will produce over 3,000 autographic, and over 1,500 type-written copies from one original. It will 


PRINT FROM 600 TO 1,000 COPIES AN HOUR, 


Dependent upon the natural activity of the operatcr. 

It will produce copies which so faithfully follow the original, whether it be autographic or type-written, music, 
drawings or ruling, that the difference is scarcely perceptible. 

It will print these copies without any fading or deteriorating, the last copy coming out as clear, distinct and 
strong as the first. 

The Mimeograph is made of mahogany, with nickel plated trimmings, handsomely polished and _ artistically 
finished, and is kept in a box of white walnut which is of itself an ornamental piece of cabinet work. 
n viol aaa each separate machine is carefully packed in a shipping case, and can safely be transported all over 

e world. 


TlUustrated Catalogue and samples of work WILL BE SENT FREE upon application. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


S2 Liberty Street. New York. Nos. 152-154 Lake Street, Chicago. 


ll? So. Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER.—VI. 





My Dear YOUNG TEACHER: 


Do you wonder what new burden 
I am going to lay on your poor, overloaded shoulders this 
time? Not much to-day. I’m going to be very practical, 
so don’t throw me on one side till you ‘‘feel more like 
it,” as teachers read educational literature. After all, 
this one-sided correspondence, giving you no chance to 
*‘ talk back,” has had its alleviations. The very ghostli- 
ness of your personality gives you opportunities to 


our silver dollar. Take a dollar in your hand; if your 
teachers’ purse shouldn’t happen to have enough dol- 
lars in it to go round the class, make a sketch of it—both 
sides—on the board, what and who was on the old one? 
What changes on this? How much is the dollar really 
worth? What does ‘legal tender” mean? 

A new political party has been created. Let it alone. 

A vessel has ‘‘ gone down ” in the Atlantic ocean, Get 
your geographies ; trace its course; give Causes ; rouse 
imagination—not of the suffering, but of sea voyages in 
general. How many “lines” of steamers are there? 
Write them on the blackboard. 





**dodge” the pointed arrows, and let them hit your 
neighbor across the way. Emerson’s doctrine of com. 
pensation will apply everywhere, if one can only dis- 
cover the secret of it. 

You hear editors and the educational clergy say, 
** Teach current events in the school-room.” Let us see 
if we can find any attractive way to do it. 

On your way to school some morning you see the flag 
at half mast, Ask the first man you meet—anybody, 
every body— the cause of it, and after the opening exercises 
take ten minutes and talk about it with the children in 
a comrade sort ofa way. The dullest boy or girl you 
have will catch the chatty tone and conclude school isn’t 
such a “ poky kind of a place” after all. Ii the lowered 
flags mean respect for some great man or event, discuss 
it in the light of biography, history, ambitions, morals, 
aims for life—all these things can be taught in such a 
simple way and in such a pleasant disguise that the 
children never detect any instruction in it. ‘“ But this 
takes ten minutes from my regular program,” you say. 
Don’t sav “‘ program” to me, my child, in this connection 
or I shall become emphatic. Would you miss the oppor- 
tunity to pick up pearls to-day because you hadn’t 
planned to do it when you went to sleep last night? 
Don’t make a fetich of your program. 

A part of the ‘“‘ White House” at Washington burned 
down last night. ‘‘ Well, children, what about the fire 
at the capital? When was the White House built ? 
Why called so? What have people thought about the 
elegance or suitability of it for a president’s residence in 
late years? Why has Mrs. Harrison found so much fault 
with it? What famous baby lives there ? 


A revolting murder fills the papers; a sensaticnal 
|elopement in high life is mixed up with it; the whole 
town are talking about it. Ignore it utterly. 

| A law has been passed that men and women teachers 
are to have the same salary if they do the same work 
/and do it equally well. Put your children at once ina 
|reverential attitude; read them the one hundred and} 
thirty-eighth psalm, and have them repeat it after you ; 
close with the doxology. 

Hopefully yours, 


KaTE TRACY. 


—— 
> 





In Massachusetts, educational matters have not been 
as ‘prominent as usual. The law to aid small towns 
with school superintendents was extended by providing 
that there shall be an annual appropriation of $35,000 
for that purpose. The muvemenc to raise the cumpul- 
sory education age to 15 years simmered down to a bill 
to enforce such a condition in to yns and cities which 
give manual training. The fear or hope that political 
capital might be made out of the management of normal 
school boarding-houses ended in the passage of a simple 
bill for more thorough oversight of expenses. A nauti- 
cal training school has been established for the training 
of seamen. Smith college has been allowed to hold 
property with an annual income of $200,000, instead of 
$50,000. A little further time has been allowed teachers 
in which to prepare their registers. A normal school 
diploma is to be equivalent to a successful examination. 
A new distribution of the school fund has been ar- 








The government has decided to have a new design on 


ranged. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find materia] here to supplement the usus! 
class work, If rightly used it will eam toe genera! 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the schoo!- 
room. 











FIRST PUPIL. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich, ;oet, novelist, and ecitor, 
was born at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, a town, which 
he calls the “ prettiest place in the world.” He lived 
there much of the time with his grandparents, for his 
parents had their home in New Orleans. He was fond 
of boyish sports and pranks, many of which are de- 
scribed in the ‘‘Story of a Bad Boy.” ‘‘ Tom Bailey,” as 
his playmates called him, was not a bad boy at all, only 
he liked fun as every boy does. 

SECOND PUPIL. 


When he first went to Portsmouth he was so hc mesick 





The Sheldon Series. 


A SHARE OF YOUR PATRONAGE. 
IT CONTAINS THE BEST AND FRESHEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE MARKET. 


GIVE IT 





Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. 


IN FIVE BOOKS, and containing about one-third more reading matter than any other five 


book series. 


Sheldon’s Arithmetics. 


NEW BOOKS 


A NEW ENGLISH LITERATURE. | 


The Great English Writers. 


FROM CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. 
By Dr. TRUMAN J. Buackes, President of Packer Collegiate Institute, and HELEN Daw cs 


JUST OUT. 


Wir SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATING THEIR WORKS. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


Sheldon’s Algebras. ' 


THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 
THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 


This is not a two-book series of Algebra, as the Complete and Hlements of Algebra are the same, 
puge for page, as far as the Elementary goes. 
These Algebras are simple and clean cut, with fresh and attractive examples. 


Sheldon’s Graded Exam. in Arith. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


Sheldon’s Word Studies. 


The best and most practical Spelling Book in the English Language. 





Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and Composition. 
Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and Rhetoric. 
Chapin’s First Principles in Political Economy. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 

Palmer’s Elements of Book-keeping. 

Long’s Classical Atlas. 

Haven’s Mental Philosophy. (New Ed.) 

Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 





Brown, Teacher of English Literature, Brearley Schoo!, New York. 


Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 


This book has been very carefully revised. All the attractive features which made this the most 
popular Intellectual Aritnmetic of its day have been retained. 


A New Series of German-Text Books. 
By Prof. H.J.SCHMITZ. Flements of the German Language. FIRst BOOK and SECOND 
Book. The two parts are bound together, and also soid separately. 


Shaw’s New History of English and Amer. Literature. 





AVERY’S COMPLETE SERIES onthe NATURAL SCIENCES. 
Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. (New £4.) 
Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. ; 
Avery’s Complete Chemistry. Embracing Organic Chemistry. 





HILI’S RHETORIC AND LOGIC, Ete. 
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Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 
Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 
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that he tells us he used to turn his pillow over “ to find a 
dry spot to go tosleep on.” But he soon became happy 
and contented in his grandfather’s quaint old house. 
His yarticular delight was the garret, where all the 
broken-down furniture and worn-out clothing were col- 
lected. In his own little room was old-fashioned furni- 
ture, and marvelous wall paper, with wonderful yellow 
and red buds perching on bunches of leaves. Often in 
his lonely hours he counted these buds over, and found 
that there were two hundred and sixty-eight. 


THIRD PUPIL. 


Over the head of the bed were some shelves holding 
a few books. Among them were ‘ Robinson Crusoe” 
and the “ Arabian Nights.” ‘‘The thrill that ran into 
my fingers’ ends has not run out yet. Many atime did I 
steal up to this nest of a room and, taking the dog’s-eared 
volume from its shelf, glide off into an enchanted realm, 
where there were no lessons to get, and no boys to 
smash my kite,” he says somewhere. 


FOURTH PUPIL. 


At school Thomas Bailey did not like mathematics, and 
he often asked his school-fellows for help in his arith- 
metic lesson. To pay for this he sometimes revised the 
compositions for the class, and even wrote them entirely. 
He liked Latin and French quite as much as he disliked 
arithmetic. He had quite a museum of natural history, 
containing white mice, parrots, a monkey, turtles, etc. 


FIFTH PUPIL. 


The father died when young Aldrich was sixteen, and 
he went to New York and was employed in his uncle’s 
counting house. After a few years spent over ledgers, 
the young man resolved to earn his living by bis pen, 
His first collection of poems had been published at 
eighteen, and the next book was a novelette. He now 
began to write reviews, stories, poems, and scon became 
assistant editor of the Home Journal. His next literary 
venture was in a newspaper called the Saturday Press, 
which did not pay and was soon discontinued. 


SIXTH PUPIL. 


His work now began to be known, and he went to 
Boston to edit Every Saturday. The Atlantic published 
some short stories, and ‘‘ The Story of a Bad Boy,” was 
brought out in Our Young Folks, and later appeared in 
book form. ‘* Marjorie Daw and Other People” was 
published in 1873, and was followed by ‘ Prudence 
Palfrey,” and two more volumes of poems, “Cloth of 
Gold” and ‘* Flower and Thorn.” 


SEVENTH PUPIL. 


At the age of forty-four, Mr. Aldrich became editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. While performing the duties of 
editor he found time to do much other work—“ Friar 
Jerome’s Beautiful Book,” ‘“‘The Stillwater Tragedy,” 
and a book of travels called ‘‘ From Ponkapog to Pesth.” 
His work in all fields is excelient, but he is best as a poet 








SELECTIONS FROM ALDRICH. 


We knew it would rain, for all the morn 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 

Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst 


Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens— 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To sprinkle them over the land in showers. 
—‘* BEFORE THE RAIN.” 


In scarlet clusters o’er the gray stone-wall 
The barberries Jean in their autumnal air, 
Just when the fields and garden plots are bare, 
And ere the green leaf takes the tint of fall, 
They come t> make the eye a festival! 
Along the road, for miles, their torches flare. 
—‘* BARBERRIES.” 


These winter nights against my window-pane 
Nature with busy pencil draws designs 
Of ferns, and blossoms. and fine sprays of pines, 
Oak leaf and acorn and fantastic vines, 

Which she will make when summer comes again— 
Quaint arabesques ip argent, flat and cold, 
Like curious Chinese etchings. 

—‘* Faost-WorkK.” 


Hebe’s here, May is here! 
The air is fresh and sunny ; 
And the miser-bees are busy 
Hoarding golden honey. 
See the knots of buttercups, 
And the purpie pansies. 
—** May.” 


October turned my maple leaves to gold ; 
The most ure gone now ; here and there one lingers. 
Soon these will slip from out the weak twigs’ hold, 
Like coins between a dying miser’s fingers. 
—*‘ MaPLE LEAVES.” 


The Summer comes and the Summer goes : 

Wild flowers are fringing the dusty lanes, 

The swallows go darting through fragrant rains, 
Then, all of a sudden—it snows. 
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MONTH OF JULY. 





July 12.—Henry D. THorEav, b. 1817. 

July 24.—Jos1aH GILBERT HOLLAND, b. 1819, 
July 26.—ROBERT FULTON, b. 1765. 

July 31.—GeEn. GEORGE HENRY THOMas, b. 1816, 











The above is designed to be put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to leok up something about each author. 


HENRY DAvip THOREAU was an American author and 
naturalist who lived at Concord, Mass. Determined to 
work nc more than was necessary to provide for his 
actual wants, he devoted most of his time to study. He 
lived in a house built by himself, and his annual ex- 
penses were about seventy dollars. He never voted, 
and refused to pay his taxes, which, however, were paid 
by a friend. His favorite study was nature, and he 
made the fields, hills, and streams of his native town as 
well-known to others as to himself. One of his books, 
‘* Walden, or Life in the Woods,” is devoted to natural 
scenery and descriptions of insects and animals. Emer- 
son, who wrote an interesting account of his life, was 
his friend and neighbor. Several volumes have been 
published since Thoreau’s death. 





Dr. J. G. HOLLAND was a well-known author and 
poet. He studied medicine in Pittsfield, Mass., and 
practiced for a time in Springfield. Tired of the medi- 
cal profession, he went to Vicksburg, Miss., where he 
was teacher and afterward superintendent. Later he 
began to follow journalism, and became one of the edit- 
ors of the Springfield Republican. In 1870 he started 
Scribner's Monthly, afterward the Century. His literary 
work comprises poems, essays, novels, and biography. 
All of his books are entertaining and instructive, and 


some of them have had a very large sale. The best 
known are “ Bitter Sweet,” ‘‘ Mistress of the Manse,” 
“Timothy Titcomb’s Letters,” ‘“‘ Arthur Bonnicastle,” 


“The Story of Sevenoaks.” Dr. Holland died October 


12, 1881. 


ROBERT FULTON was an engineer born in Pennsylva- 





—‘* LOVE’s CALENDAR.” | nia. He made several successful inventions, among 





to the person who reads this advertisement 
A through and writes us which of the following 
Epoch making text-books he will introduce if 
found satisfactory. In this list are included only those books that are rapidly increasing 
in sale, that develop the power of reasoning. observation and judgment, and are acknowl- 
edged by the leading teachers to be ‘‘undoubtedly the best” on their respective subjects. 








CHUTE’S PRACTICAL PHYSICS. A laboratory book for 
colleges and high schools. $1.12. 


SHEPARD’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Descriptive, 
Qualitative, experimental and inductive. $1.12. 


COLTON’S PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. Gives a clear idea of the 
subject as a whole, by the careful study of a few typical animals. 80 cents. 


SHALER'S FIRST BOOK IN GEOLOGY. Por high schools. 
MEIKLEJOHN’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Readable style. 


Treats salient features with a master’s skill and with the utmost clearness and 
simplicity. $1.20. . 


WILLIAMS’ COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC BY 


PRACTICE. Combines the smallest amount of theory with an abundance of 


practice. Revised edition. 90 cents. 
HYDE’S LESSONS IN ENGLISH. Books I and II. 
Have enough technical grammar for correct 


For Primary and Grammar schools. 
use of language. 35 and 60 cents. 


WILSON’S U. S. GOVERNMENT. 


2 schools, 50 cents. 


SHELDON "Ss GENERAL HISTORY. The only history follow- 


sen *“‘seminary” or laboratory plan now advocated by all leading teachers. 


BADLAM’S STEPPING STONES TO READING.— 
A r and First Reader. 25 and 30 cents. 


For grammar and high 





WRIGHT’S NATURE READER. Nos. 1, I, and Il. %, 35, 
and 45 cents. 

THE NEW ARITHMETIC. By 300 teachers. Little theory and 
much practice. 75 cents. 


EDGREN’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. iv working grammar 
for high school or college, sufficiently elementary for the beginner, and suffi- 
ciently complcte for the advanced scholar. $1.12. 


SUPER’S PREPARATORY FRENCH READER. 


Contains easy and interesting reading, suitable for beginners. With notes and 
vocabulary. 80 cents. 


JOYNES-MEISSNER GERMAN GRAMMAR. A work- 


ing grammar for high school or college. $1.12. 


JOYNES’ GERMAN READER. for beginners of every age, & 


simple introduction to the reading of German. 9 cents. 


WHITING’S PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE. 


Six books, forming a complete course from primary to highest grammar grades. 
Books Nos. 1 to 5, each, 25 cents. Book No.6. 54 cents. 


THOMPSON’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 
Free-Hand Series; per doz., $1.00. 
$1.50. 


(1.) Primary 
(2.) Advanced Free-Hand Series, per dozen, 
(8.) Models and Object Series, per dozen, $1.75. 





Samples of any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of the introduction prices (given after each) to teacher 
ubliged to use other text-books, but wishing copies of these to aid in making the old book more satisfactory. 


For advertisement of our new DRAWING SERIES, see current issue of N. E. Journal of Education. 





D. C.. HEATH & CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO and LONDON. 
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which was a machine for making ropes, and one for spin- 
ning flax. He was the first one to put the idea of a 
steamboat into effect, His first attempt was made on 
the Seine in France. It was successful, but his enter- 
prise was not received with favor, and he went to New 
York and continued his experiments there. In 1807 the 
Olermont was launched on the Hudson. It made a suc- 
cessful start in the presence of thousands of spectators. 





Gen. GEORGE HENRY THOMAS, one of the generals of 
the Civil war, was born in Virginia. His first military 
service was in Florida, fighting the Indians for two 
years. In the war with Mexico he distinguished himself 
and won promotion. During the Civil war he tooka 
prominent part in a number of battles. His skill at the 
battle of Chickamauga won for him the title of the ‘“‘Rock 
of Chickamauga.” His death occurred at San Francisco 
in 1870. Congress passed resolutions of sympathy, and 
he was buried at Troy, N. Y., with military honors 


——- ——_ -- se@eq —____ 


MOTION SONG. 


By Letty STERLING. 
Air.—" Lightly Row.” 
Right arm moves, 
Left arm moves ; 

And a look of pleasure proves 
That each one 
Finds some fun 

While this task is done. 

In this little exercise, 

Work for mind and body lies— 
Counting time, 
Keeping time, 

Making motions chime. 


Sing we sweet, 
While our feet 
Easy, simple steps repeat ; 
This way—so 
Do they go, 
As our teachers show. 
Shoulders back, we squarely stand ; 
Now our chests can well expand ; 
Each breath goes 
Through the nose. 
Now we pose on toes, 








HOW TO USE THE MIMEOGRAPH. 





During the course of a lectureon the “ Teaching of 
History,” at Columbia, 8. C., Prof. R. Means Davis, of the 
university of South Carolina, spoke of the advantages to 
be derived from the use of the Mimeograph in the 
teaching of historical geography. He said: ‘‘My 
mimeograph will make ®n impression covering an area 
of about 8 1-2x12 inches. If I desire, for instance, to 
teach the geography of western Europe, I prepare a map 
(generally a physical map) of the required size of any ordi- 
nary piece of paper. Placing this on a sheet of blotting 
paper, and super-imposing the translucent stencil paper on 
it, I take a pencil or any other blunt-pointed instrument 
and follow the lines by slight dots (not sufficient to pene 
trate the stencil). I first tried the plan of tracing a con- 
tinuous line, but discovered that when I attempted to re- 
trace this on the steel surface of the Mimeograph, it was 
difficult to avoid leaving some of thelines untraced. By 
the adoption of slight indentations, I found no difficulty 
whatever in tracing a stencil with the stylus. I consumed 
less than an hour in drawing the map and preparing the 
stencil. Then placing the stencil in the frame I was able 
to strike off 400 impressions in an hour with the assistance 
of three boys. I used brown manila paper, the sheets 
being 9x12 inches.” 

He added that he used the maps in this way. From ten 
to twenty localities are caJled out and the class directed to 
indicate each by its appropriate number. The maps are 
then handed in for correction. In this way a recitation in 
geography may be conducted in less than five minutes and 
the knowledge of the pupil can be estimated with absolute 
accuracy. In the same way the student may be required 
to trace on these maps the limits of France at different 
periods of her history. One or two colored pencils will 
supply the different tints for the map. 

The Mimeograph may also be used in the preparation of 
chronological tables for class review, and in many other 
ways. ‘The teacher who has one possesses virtually a 
cheap printing press. In the making out of reports the 
Mimeograph might be used to prepare for the parent a 
table showing the standing of each childina grade. The 
expense of printing 100 copies on even the best linen 
paperis about fifty cents; while on the ordinary brown 
paper it is six cents for the paper and four cents for the 
stencil and ink. 


> 





The New York Centra) & Hudson River Railroad Co. announces 
the following series ot pleasure tours arranged with special refer- 
ence to the New York Teachers’ Association Meeting at Saratoga: 





gua 7 panes Educational Association Meeting at Toronto, 
uly, fe 
Tour No. I. Yew York to Saratoga and return. 


ROUTE: New York to Troy, via N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. 
Troy to Saratoga, via Delaware & Hudson R. R. 
Returning same way. ° : ° - $5.60 
Certificate plan. Tickets good going July 3rd to 8th inclusive ; 
ag returning within three days after adjournment of Conven- 
on. 
Tour No, II. New York to Toronto and return, 


BOUT: - New York to Suspension Bridge, via N. Y. C.&H 


Suspension Bridge to Toronto, via Grand Trunk Ry. 
Returning same way. e ° ° 11.85 
Tickets good going July 8th to i5th inclusive: good returning 
July 14th to 20th inclusive. Extension to September 25th may be 
obtained by depositing ticket with Jomt Agent at Toronto. be- 
tween the dates of July 11th and 18th. 
Tour No. IIfl. New York to Toronto and return. 


ROUTE: New York to Niagara Falls, via N. Y.C. & H. R-R.R 
Niagara Falls to Lewiston, via N. Y. C. &{H. R-'R. R. 
Lewiston to Toronto, via bteamer, 
Returning same way. 4 ° ° $10.75 
Tickets good going July 8th to 15th inclusive, and good to return 
July 14th to 20th inclusive. Extension to gon! 25th may be 
obtained, by depositing ticket with Joint Agent at Toronto, be- 
tween the dates of July 11th and 18th. 
Tour No. IV. New York to Toronto and return. 


ROUTE: New York to Troy, via N. Y. C. & H. R. R 
Troy to Saratoga, via Delaware & Hudson R. R. 
Saratoga to Schenectady, via Delaware & H. R. R. 
Schenectady to Lewiston, via Niagara Falls & N. Y 
Cc. & H. R. R. R. 

Lewiston to Toronto, via Steamer. 

Toronto to Clayton, via Lewiston & R. W.& 0. R. R. 

Clayton to Alexandria Bay, via Steamer. 

Alexandria Bay to Clayton, via Steamer. 

Clayton to New York, via R. W. & 0. & N. ¥.C.& 
H. R. R. R. $18.50 
Tickets good going from July 3rd to Aug. 5th inclusive; route 
from Toronto up to July 16th, and to New York up to July 26th. 


Tour No. V. New York to Toronto and return. 


ROUTE: Same as No. 4 to Toronto. 

Same as No. 4 to Alexandria Bay. 

Alexandria Bay to Montreal, down St. Lawrence, 
(Steamer). 


Montreal! to Sesetegp. via Lake Champlain and rail. 
Saratoga to New York, via Delaware & Hudson, 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. or Day Boat. . ° i . $21.75 
Sale and limitation of tickets same as Route No. 4. 
Tour No. VI. New York to Toronto and return. 
ROUTE: Same as No. 4 to Alexandria Bay. 

Same as No. 5 to Montreal. 

Montreal to Saratoga, via Lake Champlain and 
Lake George. 

Saratoga to New York, via D. & H., N.Y. C. & H. 
R. R. R.or Day Boat. : . : rar $22.75 
Saie and limitation of tickets same as tours, 4 and 5. 

Special attention is directed to excursions five and six, especially 

arranged at the request of many teachers who desired to attend 
both state and National Conventions, and spend a short vacation 
at the resorts reached by these tours, namely: Niagara Falis, 
Thousand [slands, Alexandma Bay, including the sail down the 
River St. Lawrenct, shooting the rapids, a visit to Canada’s 
Metropolis, Montreal, through Lake Champlain and Lake Geor, 
to Caldweil; returning via all rail, or a trip down the Hudson by 
the celebrated Day Line Steamers. 





For tull particulars concerning these tours, also for arrange- 
ments in regard to chartered cars, address, M. C. Roach, General 
Eastern Passenger Agent, No. 413 Broadway, New York. 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY'S 
New > Standard School Publications 


Vi 2u’s Geographies. 





Favorite books. 
Two-book course. 





Modern methods. 


Text full of interest. Maps accurate and clear. 
Watchfully kept up with geographical changes. Have all 
new states and territories, official final figures of 1890 census, 
etc. Maury’s Revisep Puysical GrocrapHy has highest 
value and interest ; most popular work of its class—Use Maury. 


Holmes’ New Readers. ®* moet 


Choicest material. Language lessons, phonic drills, 
etc., of exceptionally interesting and stimulating quality, Un- 
equalled in beauty of illustrations and typography, excellence of 
binding, and lowness of price. Five books.—Get them. 





Brightest and 


V enable’s Arithmetics. iat sae Siti 


Elementary course bright, interesting and_ practical. 
Oral and written problems unequalled in number, variety and 
excellence, Problems well classified and graded. Natural 
sequence of operations. Neat models of desk and blackboard 
work,—If you want the best, get these books. 


9 
K noflach Ss German graded elementary 
course of instruction in German, preparatory for read- 


ing, business, or travel. The very successful method of an 
accomplished teacher. A practical manual, received with marked 
favor by teachers. Also, by same author, SPANISH’ StmMPLIFIED. 








SIMPLIFIED, A well 





et 3 Comprehensive 

C larendon Dictionary. Cosh 

Ranks as an authority. Exact in definitions, plain in 

indication of pronunciation, clear in typography. The “Handy 

Clarendon,” for ready reference at school, home, or office. “A 

marvel of excellence, convenience, completeness and cheapness.” 
16mo, cloth. 382 pages,—Use the CLARENDON. 





ildersleeve’s Latin, ‘Meher authory 

* with best classical 

teachers everywhere than GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN GRAM- 

MAR. Conspicuous for its clearness and logical arrangement, as 

the New Latin Primer is for making most interested and 

thorough students, and the Latin Exercise-Book for nicety of 
expression and choice of idioms.—Study GiLDERSEEEVE. 


For information concerning these and other valuable and popular text-books and Descriptive Catalogue, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.: 
price, 30 cents. 





POPE LEO XIII. ON SOCIAL REFORM. 


The encyclical on the social question, which the Pope 
has been preparing for the last two years, was published 
recently, and has called forth a great deal of favorable 
comment from publications of all shades of opinion. All 
classes of Christians will be gratified that one in so exalted 
a position, wielding a world-wide influence, should find 
time, in spite of his advanced years and many cares, to 
prepare such a document. 

It shows that the head of the Roman Cutholic church 
keeps in touch with the great questions of the day. Asa 
young man of thirty years he was sent as a papal nuncio 
to Belguim, a land of liberty, where in the court of Leo- 
pold I. he breathed the life-giving air‘of modernism, and 
was initiated in all the generous aspirations of the age. 
All his long life he has been a constant newspaper reader, 
in order that in directing the policy of the church he might 
meet the new conditions that are constantly arising. He 
thorougly believes that the church must address her- 
self to the solution of all the practical problems of 
life. 

In his encyclical-he says that some remedy must ve 
quickly found for the misery and wretchedness that press 
so heavily on the poor, a condition of things made much 
worse by the concentration of labor and of wealth, so that 
the masses of the poor bear a load little better than slavery. 
He rejects the remedy of the Socialists on the ground 
that it would rob the laboring man of his savings. The 
laborer has a right not only to remuneration, but to dis- 
pose of that remuneration as he pleases, to live sparingly, 
tosave money, and to invest his savings in a permanent 
form. This, Socialism will not allow. A man has by 
nature a right to possess property, to save property for his 
children, and to hold as his own the property he has re- 
claimed from sterility, or has obtained from those who 
have reclaimed it. 

He says further that religion must draw the rich and 
the poor together ; that the rich must take an interest in 
the workingman, and give him what is just and right. 
Christianity should care for the poor and the orphans, and 
the state should see that no particular class suffers, and 
especially that the hours of labor of women and children 
be not too long. Strikes are caused by long hours of labor 
or insufficient wages. This will be prevented by just 


treatment. The condition of the workingmen may te 
bettered by societies for mutwal help. 





A CLOSE SEASON IN BBRING SEA. 


The joint agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain for a close season in Bering sea, in order to 
prevent the seals from Yeing exterminated, has been for- 
mally protlaimed by President Harrison. Both nations, 
until May next, will keep their sealing vessels out of that 
portion of the sea designated in article one of the treaty of 
1867, between the United States and Russia, except that 
the United States has the right during that time to take 
«7,500 seals for the subsistence and care of the natives.” 
This is the clause that is in danger of being abused. It ts 
evident that the North American Commercial Company, 
having the right from the United States te catth seals in 
Bering sea, did not want this agreement, and that they 


¥ided With four breach-loading three-inch rifles, and two 
Gatling guns, and hss on board provisions for a five- 
months’ cruise. 


A NEW NAVY BUREAU. 

It has been decided to establish a permanent torpedo 
board some time in July, and the building of torpedoes 
and torpedo boats will be begun on an extensive scale. 
One hundred Whitehead torpedoes have been ordered as a 
statter from the English Whitehead establishment. 

The Ericsson submarine topedo boat Destroyer will be 
tested by the board, All trials and tests will be made at 
Newport. 

Both the Howell and Whitehead topedoes are discharged 
from launching tubes fitted in the hulls of ships, either in 
broadside or in the stern orstem. They are both auto-mobile 
their propelling ‘power coming from engines ,set in the 





used all the influence they could with the government to | 
prevent its adoption. It is feared that the language used 
in the agreement may be construed so as to allow the 
North American Company to drive and cull the herds at 
the rookeries, in order to select the most valuable skins, 
instead of taking only such seals as are fit for food. The 
constant driving of the same herds, with a view to select- 
ing the best skins, is well known to be terribly destructive 
to the seals, and if this is not prevented a large part of the 
benefit of the close-season agreement will be lost. 

Lord Salisbury is entitled to credit for his fairness and 


sition having come from him. Now that it isin force, how 
is it to be carried out ? 


condition of the seal rookeries. 
United States might have more experienced men than 
those chosen to meet the British agents. Capt. Hooper, of 
the revenue steamer Corwin, has been ordered to the Pri- 
bilof islands to distribute copies of the proclamation to all 
American and British persons, and enfcrce its provisions. 
He is instructed to seize any American or British persons 
and vessels found to be, and to have been, engaged in seal- 
ing in the prehibited waters after notice, and bring or send 
them to the nearest convenient part of their own country 
for trial. 

The Rush and Bear will also assist the Corwin in guard- 
ing the seals. The latter vessel has seen more hard service 
than any U.S. vessel afloat. She has made seven arctic 
cruises, one time going 1,200 miles beyond Bering strait 
into the Arctic ocean. The Corwin rescued the officers 





and crew of the Jeannette relief ship Rodgers. She is pro- 


his efforts to hasten the agreement, the first official propo- | 


The British minister will select | that of a cigar with a diameter of 18 inches, and a length of 
two or three able and well-trained men to investigate the | 1s feet, 
It is claimed that the | 


body of the torpedo. The engines work twin screws. The 
torpedoes are hurled out of the launching tubes by a small- 
powder discharge operating against compressed air. The 
torpedoes leap into the water some fifteen feet away from 
the ship, dive, and take a course parallel to the surface of 
the water and in the direction in which they have been 
aimed. The machinery of the torpedoes is set in motion 
before the discharge. The depth of the torpedo below the 
surface of the water is regulated by valves which respond, 
closing or opening, to varying depth’pressures. Ordinarily 
the torpedoes run on a course 15 feet to 17 feet below the 
surface. This depth brings the torpedo against the under- 
water hull of the enemy's vessel. The torpedo explodes 
on concussion, The general shape of these torpedoes is 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES.—The bourd of Geographical 
Names has been getting rid of many needless instances of 
the possessive case in names of places. One change in 
spelling is that of Behring’s sea to that of Beringsea. The 
board has seyeral other principles of simplificaticn and 
shortening such as cutting off the last three letters of names 
that endin borough. It is suggested that city be struck 
from many names of places. Of course in cases like Kan- 
sas City the additional word may he necessary to distin 
guish the town from the state 

INDIANS IN GooD HumMorR.—The United States commis- 
sioners recently met to mark the dividing line between 
the Rosebud and Pine Ridge agencies. ‘'wenty-seven 
chiefs met the commission, and the Ogallalas consented to 
have the dividing line moved sixteen miles to its proper 





COWPERTHWAIT AND 


COMPANY’S 


STANDARD SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 





' Carefully graded. All the latest 
Monroe's New improvements in methods, typo- 
READERS. 





graphy, and illustrations. Many 
new and vaiuable features. 





Monroe’s New The most useful and most 


popular. Enlarged and 


READING CHARTS. improvea. 











Monroe’s First Steps IN SPELLING AND 
PRACTICAL SPELLER, with the Com- 


SPELLERS PLETE WRITING SPELLER, form a 


thorough course for any school, 








j Best and cheapest, Noother 

Business-Standard series has a duplicate copy 

+ in the middle of each page. 

COPY BOOKS. More space for writing than 

in other books. No complicated analysis. No 

flourishes. 

Parker's 

ARITHMETIC CHARTS. 








The best charts for 
teaching Arith- 
metic. Revised and 
improved. 











Especially adapted to modern 


Hagar's methods of teaching. Mental 
and writtenexercises combined. 


ARITHMRTIGS, 2°¢writtencxercisescombi 
conomical in time required. 


A complete two-book series. 








) The most practical books on the 
Greene's subject. The methods and Anal- 


GRAMMARS. ysis so extensively appropriated 


by other authors are original in 








these books: 


GREENE'S First Lessons IN ENGLIsH is new and 
handsomely illustrated. Its series of practical 
exercises teaches the elements of grammar and 
at once interests the pupil. 





The popular “How Books,” 
—How to See, How to Talk, 


Powell’s Books on 
and How to Write, teach 
LANGUAGE, the proper use of language. 


Good habits once formed remove the necessity 
of correcting bad habits. 











’ Royse’s M 7” UALS OF 
Royse : Manuals of AMERICAN and ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


LITERATURE are brief and 

practical. These are the 
most convenient of the many hand-books of 
Literature. 











Goodrich’s and Berard’s ~’ 
HISTORIES. 


in style. 

Berarp's History OF THE UNITED STATES gives 
special attention to the causes and results of 
great political movements. Both books are in 
great demand for supplementary work. 


YDRICH’S CHILD's 
S. 


simple in plan, suc- 


History is 





cessful and 





popular 


j The Business-Standard Sys- 

Business-Standard tem of Double Entry Book. 

BOOK-KEEPING. Keeping and Business Man- 

ual using only One Book of 

Accounts is the simplest—the cheapest—the 
best. 








Warren’s Used in more cities and educa- 
——— tional centers than any other 
GEOGRAPHIES. 


series. They surpass all other 

Geographies in the systematic 
arrangement of Maps and Text and in the logi- 
cal sequence of Topics. The latest editions 
are printed from new plates, with new maps 
and new bindings. They are thoroughly re- 
vised, and contain the latest information from 
all parts of the world. 








DO NOT CHANGE ANY TEXT-BOOKS with- 





out first examining our recent publications. 





For Descriptive Circulars and for further information concerning these publications, address 


~COWPERTHWAIT- & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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place. After the meeting 60¢ Brules, held as prisoners of 
war since the Indian war, were released. It is said that 
liberal rations are now being served to the 'ndians. 

FoRTIFYING CoAsT CITIES. —The first of the twelve-inch 
breech-loading steel mfles intended for coast defence was 
received at Sandy Hook a few days ago, It throws a 1,000- 
pound shot, and is considered sufficient for fighting any 
armor-clad vessel. Still it is intended to construct a num- 
ber of sixteen-inch guns for use at New York,'Boston, and 
San Francisco. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA AND THE SEALS.—Premier Robson, 
of British Columbia, visited Ottawa to urge the Dominion 
government to remonstrate against the immediate enforce~ 
ment of the act to stop sealing in Bering sea. He holds 
that interference with the sealers the present year will be 
ruinous. Some of the sealing vessels are already in Bering 
sea and others have been fitted out at great expense. 





PORTUGAL’S BUDGET.—Minister Cavalho’s budget pro. 
poses the adoption of a gold and silver standard, raises the 
import duty on alcobol, reduces government expenses, and 
announces that tenders will be invited to complete the 
Delagoa bay railway and docks. 


MANY VILLAGES INUNDATED.—An artificial lake, 1,006 
feet long, 350 feet wide, and 80 feet deep, formed by the 
Martell glacier behind the Zufallferner mountain, in the 
Tyrol, burst its confines and flooded the valley. The huge 
volume of escaping water caused a shock like an earth- 
quake to the surrounding country and made a deafening 
noise. Many villages were inundated and much property 
was destroyed. 

QUESTIONS. 

Why is it necessary to irrigate some portions of the 
West? What ancient nations carried on artificial irriga- 
tion successfully ? 

What changes might profitably be made in the spelling 
of geographieal names ? 

Compare London’s population with that of the leading 
cities in the United States ? 

What was siid to have been the cause of the late Indian 
war in the West ? 

What are the principal cities in the United States to 
fortify ? 

Why are the British Columbians opposed to a close sea- 
son in Bering sea ? 

Of what use will the Delagoa bay railroad be to Por- 
tugal ? 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS 


How TREASURES ARE GUARDED.—The National mnseum 


themselves. The food of the Brothers will be dates and 
hard biscuits. 


They will wear the tunic of the Touaregs 
and wide trousers fastened above the knee. Veils wil] 


at Washington contains within fragile glass cases treas-| cover their faces to ward off the desert sand storms. In 
ures of historical and intrinsic value amounting to mil-|symmer they will work all night and sleep in the day. 


lions. 


the watchmen in the place—electricity. 


To all appearances it looks as if a thief might steal Two large buildings have been erected at Biskara as their 
them with impunity, but there is a guard better than all | gormitories. 


The cardinal purposes to establish these 


If one attempted | stations throughout the Sahara wherever water can be 


to take so much as a penny, a burglar alarm would | obtained and he hopes that in the next twenty or thirty 


immediately be rung, and the attendants would rash 
to the rescue. 
these treasures stolen: hence the very perfect means for 
protecting them. 


SoME VALUABLE RFLIcs.—Among the articles there, are 
the presents General Grant received during his trip around 
the world. These include three large caskets of solid 
gold, each as big as an ordinary four-pound confectionery 
box and very massive, which were given by London, Ayr, 
and Glasgow, containing the freedom of those cities. In 
addition to the Grant presents. there are a great number 
of gold-hilted swords, with solid gold scabbards. Two of 
them were given to Gen. Shields by the state of South 
Carolina and Illinois respectively, for services in the 
Mexican war. Congress bought them from Gen. Shields’ 
family for $10,000. A golden scimitar given by the emperor 
of Morocco to Thomas Jefferson is one of the most previous 
relics. Another is a gold box set with initials in diamonds 
presented to Francis, the inventor of the life-saving car, 
by Napoleon III. There is a reproduction in the fac simile 
of the celebrated plate of solid gold, weighing nearly four 
pounds, which was dug up in Rome in the year 210 A. D. 
with sixteen golden coins of different emperors set around 
its margin. In the collection of rare coins is an original 
Egyptian silver piece with the head of Cleopatra on one 

side and that of Marc Antony on the other. There are 

also specimens of all the moneys mentioned in the bible, 
including the “ widow’s mite,’’ worth half a farthing of 
Judea ; the silver Roman “ tribute penny,” valued at ten 
cents; the shekel of Jerusalem, and the tetradrachm of 
Sidon and Tyre. 


BROTHERS OF THE SAHARA.—This is the name of a new 
Roman Catholic order founded by Cardinal Lavigerie. He | 
called for volunteers for the work and received responses 
from every part of France. He bought a piece of waste | 
land near Biskara, under which water has beeu found, and | 
he set the Brothers to work reclaiming it. There they are. 
at present, hardening themselves to the climate and devot- | 
ing themselves to Saharan husbandry. At the same time 
they are studying the dialects of the Sahara and the Soudan. 
They will be trained in arms, as they may have to defend 





years great progress will be made toward civilizing the 


The United States cannot afford to have | wild tribes of the Soudan. 





SoutH AFRICAN RAILROADS.—The people of the Trans- 
vaal republic have hitherto resisted all attempts to build 
railroads in their territory, but they have hed to yield at 
last. One is being built across the Orange Free State to 
the frontier of the Boer republic, while the Natal railroad 
has already reached the frontier. Another enterprise is 
the railroad in Angola, which extends from Loanda on the 
west coast to Ambaca, about 160 miles from the coast. 
It will be extended several hundred miles further to 
Malanje. 





For THE BLUE AND GRAY ALIKE.—On Memorial day in 
San Antonio, Texas, a prominent lawyer in his address ad- 
vovated the building of a big monument to the memory of 
Federal and Confederate soldiers which should overtop the 
Washington monument. The site he would have fixed by 
a veteran vote and the money raised by national contribu- 
tions. It would be a lasting reminder that the war had 
ended. 





JEWISH ExopUS FROM RussIA.—The Jewish relief com- 
mittee in Berlin say that about 600 Russian Jews pass 
through Charlottenburg daily on their way to America. 
The expulsions continue in St. Petersburg where groups 
of Jews, including welldressed women, are to be seen in the 
streets, under the escort of gendarmes, going to the police 
station before they are started for the frontier. 


CEYLON TEA CULTURE.—In the preparation of tea, 
machinery has in great part taken the place of hand labor. 
The vast crops of tea raised in Ceylon are now rolled, 
sifted, fired, and made ready for the market by machinery, 
so that the labor costs far less than in China, where hand 
work is still used. The tea plantations of Ceylon are now 
in the hands of British proprietors, Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and Scotchmen, and they are displaying energy in enlarg- 
ing and improving the tea product of the country. These 
British proprietors employ the Cingalese in cultivating 
their plantations, while they hire Tamils for the harder 
kinds of labor. 





LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


OK 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & COMPANY, 


771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 





Reed’s Introductory Language Work. 


A Simple, Varied, and Pleasing, but Methodical Series of Exercises in English, to 


Precede the Study of Technical Grammar. 


METIC, ALGEBRA AND G 
278 pp. 12mo. 





256 pp. 16m2. Linen. Mailing Price to Teachers, 40 Cents. ay 


Kellogg & Reed’s The English Language. 
A brief history of its Grammatical Changes and its Vocabulary. with Exercises on 
Synonyms, Prefixes and Suffixes, Word-Anualysis and Word-Building. A Text- 


Buok for High Schools and Colleges. 


135 pp. 16mo. Cloth. Mailing Price to Teachers, 60 Cents. 


Shaw’s Physics by Experiment 


Au Elementary Text-Book for Schools in which the pupil is led to a knowledge of 
the phenomena and laws of Physics by a series of experiw-nis 


300 pp. r2mo Cloth. Mailing Price to Teachers, $1.00. 


Baker's Elementary Psychology. 


With Practical Applications to Education and Conduct of Life. Including also 


an Outline of Lugic. 


232pp. 1t2mo. Mailing Price to Teachers, $1.00. 


Macvane’s The Working Principles of Political Economy 
In a New and Practical Form. A Text-Book for Beginners. 
Mailing Price to Teacherr, $1.00. 


t2mo. Cloth, 


392 pp. 





234 pp. 1I2mo. 











tions, 
“* 85 Shelley’s Skylark, 





Single Numbers, 38 to 
Double Numbers, 75 to 


* 86 Dickens’ Cricket on theHearth. 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS.—Kell:ag's Eaitions. 


Midsummer-Night’s Dream | Winter’s Lule, 


Greenwood’s Complete Manual on Teaching Arith- 


EOMETRY, including a Brief History of these Branches. 


Cloth. Mailing Price to Teachers, $°.00. 





Hy a 5 . i ra . 
Anderson’s Light Gymnastics. 
A Guide to Systematic Instruction in Physical Training. Fully Illustrated. For 
use in Schools, Gymnasia, Etc. 


Cloth. Mailing Price to Teachers. $1.50. 





The English Glassic Series. —9! Numbers. 


No. 78 American Patriotic Selec-, No. 87 Spencer's Philosophy of S yle. 


* 88 Lamb's Essays of Elia. 

** 89 Cowper's Tasn, Bork TI. 

* 90 Wordswor h’<«sel+cted Poems. 
“ 91 Tennyson’s Hoty Grail. 


and Adon- 


64 pages each, in paper, Mailing Price, 12 Cents. 
s98 panen each; it boards, Mailing Price, 24 Cen's. 





of Virginia, 
“8Gov. Bradford’s 


“4 Gov, Hutchinson’s 





Reed & Kellogg's One-Book Course in English. 
tiar and Cémposition, in which the pupil is led} —— —— _ 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Edited by PETER PARLEY. 
170 pp. 16mo. Linen. Mailing Price, 35 Cents. 


A Cotnplete Téext-Book 6 G 


by a series of observation lessons to discover and ap;ly the principles that 
underlie the construction of the sentence, and that control the use of gramma- 


tical forms. 


328 pp. 16mo., 


Cloth. Mailing Price to Teachers, 60 Cents. 


New England. 





Plymouth Plantation, 
ip’s War. and Witchcraft in 


“ 5 shea’s Discovery and Explor- 
50 to 64 pp. Each. Mailing Price, 12 Cents. 


The Historical Classic Readings. —10 Numbers 
No. 1 Irvinn’s Discovery of Am- 


erica by Columbus, 
* 3 Cant John Smith’s Settlement 


ation of the Mis iss:ipp: Ve / cy. 
“6 Parkmar’s Champlain «..¢ 
His Associates. — 
“ 7 Parkman's Braddock’s Defeat. 
“8 Everett’s First Battles cf the 
Revclution. 
“9 Parton’s Colonial Pioneers. 
“10 Parton's Heroes of the Revo- 
lution. 


History of 
King Phil- 





; For Supplementary Reading in Elementary Grades. 





The Publishers would be pleased to send their complete Catalogue, and invite’ Correspondence regarding their publications. 
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A New, Attractive, Interesting and 
Practical Work. 


porTEE® 


© 


ADVANCED GEOGP 


SR eI 


Mathematical, Physical and Political. 


By Miss ELIZA H. MORTON, 


Late Teacher of Geographical Science, Battle Creek College, Michigan. Author of ‘NEW ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY,” etc. 





The ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY has just been issued. It presents many 
new and attractive features in this interesting study. The entire field of Geographi- 
cal Science is thoroughly covered, arid the latest results given. The author has been 
many years in preparing this work and her “ ELEMENTARY.” Hundreds of 
books were examined, many schools visited, and prominent educators interviewed in 
both America and Europe. She has made the subject a study from her earliest days. 
She isa born geographer. She is ever and always in sympathy with her pupils, and 
invests the subject with a beauty and a charm heretofore unknown. Shecommenced 
to teach at an early age, and was employed in both graded and ungraded schools, 
Geography was her forte, and her success in teaching it was phenomenal. Her 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY was completed some time since. Its sale 
was immediate and wide, and its commendation universal. Both educators and 
pupils were delighted with it, and an immediate call was made for the advanced 
book, which completes the series. 

» THE ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY, like the ELEMENTARY 
is the result of the most painstaking research, and the ideas embodied in both 
these books were verified and made practical by actual class work. The bare 
bones of other Geographies are here endowed with flesh and spirit and life. It 
has forty Maps, including seven superb full page Relief Maps, which are the first 
of the kind so designed. Teachers and pupils will find them of great value. It has 
six Physical Charts, printed in colors, in the very best style, besides its elegant 





Political and Commercial Maps, which are numero’’s and very attractive. It is 


By far the Best of any | yet 
Produced. 


handsomelv and appropriately illustrated throughout, and has a richly colored chro- 


matic plate as a Frontispiece, which represents **‘ 
It also contains the Flags of all Nations, 


Live.” 


The Wonderful World in which We 
handsomely printed in true and 


appropriate colors. The appendix has the Census reports for 1890. 


The TEACHERS? EDITION contains fifty-four pages of valuable 
copiously 
It supplements the pupils’ work by bits of information, explanations, de- 
These notes are of incalculable value to the teacher, 


and suggestions for the teachers’ use, 
sketches. 
scriptions and illustrations. 


notes 


interspersed with black-board 


and 


will inspire to new and better work, more thorough, more practical and far more 
interesting to the pupil. The introduction prices are as follows : 


Pupils’ Edition, - - 
Teachers’ Edition, - 
The NEW ELEMENTARY 


on the subject of oral teaching, 


charms and delights the young mind. 


Pupils’ Edition, - - = 


Teachers’ Edition, - - 





Specimen copies of either book sent postpaid on receipt of introduction price. 
Catalogue of grand new Educational puolications furnished on application. 


GEOGRAPHY 
method, and made interesting to scholar and teacher. 
and presents many new 
imbued the study with her own sympathetic nature, 
Introductory prices : 


Price, $1.25. 
1.50. 

plan and 
It gives explicit directions 
Miss Morton has 
and has produced a book which 


a @ ee 
is simple in 


ideas. 


Price, ~ 


*e 


GS, 
1.00. 


Our complete 


Address, 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 


fiit and ttt3 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MURET'S 


Encyclopedic Lexicon of the 
English and German Languages. 


(Companion Work to the German-French and French-German Dictionary of 
SACHS and VILLATTE.) 


Giving the Pronunciation according to the Phonetic System employed in the Method 
of TOUSSAINT-LANGENSCHEIDT. 


It will be complete in about 33 Parts, each consisting of about 112 pages. 
5 Parts will be published each year. Parts 1 and 2 are now ready. 


Price, per Part, 50 Cents. 


SPECIAL MERITS 


of MURET’S Lexicon as compared with similar and older Works: 


About 





i. MuRet’s is the newest English-German and ; Hunter, The Enc ped. Dict. London, 1879, 1,220 
German-English Lexicon, and consequently the | Te Im rs London, 1882, - 
only one that has been able to profit by the re-| Webster's International Dict., Loadon, 1891, 9il 
markable progress made during Jast few years | F lugel, 4th edition. 1800, - R00 
in English and American lexicography. Lucas, Bremen, 1854, »ve& “LAS 721 


2. MureEt's Dictionary is the most ample and 
comprehensive work of its class. Thus, from A 
to Achean the number of independent initial 


3. MurRer’s English-Germ Lexicon is the 
only one one that marks the Preseneiation of eve 
ini or title-word, its compounds not except 


words, each with the pronunciation fully given. | by meansof the well-known system ot TOUSSAINT 
arranged in alphabetical order and p ng the} and LANGENSCHEIDT, with which hundreds of 
exposition, amounts, even with the suppression | thousands are now familiar. 


ot self evident compounds like after. plication, 

after-blame, etc., to no less Yee - 41,671 
Here the other principal Dictionaries give re- 

spectively about the followmg numbers o —- 

Murray, London, 1884 7 9, 

The Century Dictionary, New York, 1890, 


4. With the as of MuRET, none of the 
greater English-German Lexicons contain the 
new German Orthography. 

5. A distinctive peculiarity of Muret’s Dic- 
tionary, aod one of the highest practical value, 1s 
the Prompt lnformation it affords. 





raie 





For sale by all Booksellers end Newsdealers, 


The International News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York. 


(fo yore pow this 2, 
T#REVIEW*REVIEWS 


— called — 


“The Busy Man's Magazine” 


F YOU HAVE NOT seen it, please read the 

following endorsements and you will learn 
that itis time you hed seen and subscribed tor 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


From Dr. Vn. J. NE, Pye, State Ner- 
Ay wan pod N. 

“T am sure may wat The Review of AR will be of 
great value to all educators, who are accustomed to 

give instruction in current history and contemporan 
eous t a Indeed I know of no other medium 
through which the general news of the world, that one 
cares to know or that is worth remembering, can be so 
readily or so reliably obtained. 

The conviction is general in these days that a know! 
edge of history while it is making, forms an exceed 
ingly important part of an education, and I know of 

riodical which contains such a wealth ef fact, of 
well considered opinion, of scholary thought. It is 
emphatically a review for the teacher.” 

WituiaM J. MILNE. 


JOURNAL OF PEDAGOGY .—“To teachers The 
Sevtow of Reviews’ will become indispensable as soon 
they gues ascertain how easy it will be by its aid to obtain 
on intelligent knowledge of the great events in the 
world’s history from month to month. Each number 
contains about a hundred pages with numerous por 
traits and caricatures. The subscription orice is, how 
ever, only $2.00 r year, thus making ‘The Review of 
Reviews’ the cheapest m ine in the world. It is 
published at No. 13 Astor Place, New York.’ 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
a8 ona REVIEW OF REVIEWS Isa notable publication, 
hically ranking with the better montblies. 
te illustrations are numerous, well executed, and, 
most valuable, consisting chiefly of portraits of the 
men and women who have to  ) by the eas eae 
ments, not of long ago, but < as 3 ject 
matter of Tae REVIEW on. * a sent 
tingly be said A bea a skilfull a panorama of 
cqubemowers bis tory, treated with the artistic touch 
of the litterateur. No other publication gives 
to its readers so comprehensive a view of the world of 
thought and action. It treats of politics and religion 
science, art, and literature, and is an epit me of the 
world’s progress. It is a periodical that belongs in the 
home of every progressive 3-4 & America. Its sub. 
scription price is but $2.00 per per 


FOR ONE —E DOLLAR. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—As it is the usual custom 
in this country to subscribe for magazines on the 
Tae Review oF Reerews will 
N MO +p £~ for CNE DOLLAR. 
Ifa SAMPLE ‘eer ts desired, and cannot yr ob- 

tained of tbe newsdeuler, send Ten Cents to 

The Review of Reviews, 


Mention this gpeeer. 13 Astor Place, New York. 
Desirable Agents wanted in every community. 








aceuy bE. B, TKREAT’S Car se of 
Send for’ ..) uew books. Shots: {Sundry 
¢ : an rgeta,by i almage 
7 Quick sales. Big 

pay. Also, Mother, 





EIT, 92,000 sold. 
Curiosities of Bible 82 Ly et 


TAMOUS WOMEN oF SACEED STORY. 


cters in_ husto 


Lectures on the 
ry. 


ed, Two vols, each, $1.50. 

TEE BOW ht TEE cues or, Ww rds of Comfo t for the 
V ame Aifli. re Le ‘By best authors. Prese 
Dae A. =, DD. Pri  $! 75. 

TER DEVIL IY zis rent: or, The Li otprints of Satan, 
By Rev. Ho 3 KEAD & : M rice, $2.00. 


The New ¢ cateenadien of ponte PE... 


ba Nan ge 


By Geo. M. Beard, M. + aks Y., and Ten anise, 





I keep it on a promine s if an my library, anc 
find it a kind of Guardian pote “ f se} id'tn 
matters San'tary and hygien: Bev. Josoth Cook. New 
Edition. 1.300 Pages. Illustrated. Reduc ‘$2 00 w $6.00, 
wae SASEERACLE are: Ry T. DeWrrr Tat- 

AC $ and best I c 1.60. 
Wawra A bab? i. in every 1 wn tose'l WOMAN'S 

HAND- BOOK. Just out. Quick Sales. Big Pay 
at Home. Full particulars free $2.00. 


%. DeWitt Talmace’s New Bock, Pen. Pnivit and Plaftorm, 


BOTS SUNDRY ; si 





me =f 
il - 3 


— ~— ane 
Aimed at Wr ngs 2B R ghred, Foiles 20 She nr ed, en 
ers 2 B Avoide:|, Sorrow oi Mitigat a6. ctorie 7 


? treasury of his best th 


tua pages, $2.50. Be 8. TREAT. NEW See 


VACATIO PLEASURES 


good PROFITS. 


Teachers, Students and Agents desiring to 
travel, combining pleasure and profit, send 
for our ** Copyrighted Methods” and double 
your salary. Big pay tor spare hours at 
home. Particulars free. TREASURY PwuR- 


CHASING AGENCY, 3 Cooper Union, New York. 










Agents W anted. 5. T. Ls abou Wot 









w 2. ut Vols, Army & Navy. 1,200 pi 
EB. B. PREAT. Bisbee Now York,’ 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Toronto,—duly 14-17, 1891. 





BEsrDes the railroads mentioned several trips 

have been devised; for instance, by People’s 
Line steamers to Albany ; thence by the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Co, to burg, 
and so on. Remember the Great New York 
Central railroad when you think of Teronto, 
See another page. 


T tx otitlook for the meeting at Toronto is bright. Lf there isa | track, the regularity and promptitude. for we were on time at 
small attendance it will be the fault of the railroads. The round | every place. the accompaniment of a dinmg car, the elegant 
trip is one fare plus two dollars membership fee. But this was | coaches, al] show that the ‘Erie’ ranks even with the other 
Rot reached eur: casues ; it should have been announced June 1. | trunk lines. During the summer the ‘ Erie’ has a stro hold 

hen several railroads have taken no pains to inform the teach- | on the public, tor it is the only line that touches famous utau- 
ers. If the attendance is less than, 10,000, it will be the taulto°| qua. All who ride on the ‘ Erie ’ mark its wonderful progress,” 
certain railroads. Experience has shown that it takes oo per eo 
ties to get up a big meeting ; the association and the rail s.| THe Brooklyn Chautauqua has planned an excursion to Chau- 










THE SCHOOL JoURNAL has certainly done its part. tauqua July 3, via the Hrie R. R. gio tor round trip. From! 
New York to Toronto and return (all rail) N. Y.C. $11.85 | Chautauqua to Toronto the excursion fare will be about $3. Miss 
“ “ee brs rr) Pr * « WS. RR. 10.60 | C. A. Teai, 214 Halsey St., Brooklyn, bas charge of this. M 
=) % “ —_-via Lewiston, N. Y. C. 10,75 — 
ls i - w.S. R. R, 9.50| Tue Vermont Central, like all other trunk lines, will furnish ‘ 


tickcts to Toronto. This road ought to be loaded with delegates 
from the New England states. It has fine facilities. ‘ 



























t 4 THE magnificent buildings 
Y Cx comprising the Toronto univer- 
Fi 7, were destroyed by fire in 
and are now nearly retuilt. 
It is in the form of a quadrangle 
about 200 feet eee. The main 
tront of the building is 300 feet 
long with a beautiful Norman 
tower, its center 120 feet in 
height. The east side of the 
building 1s 260 
ft in length; the 
west side of the 
quadrangle 
ubuut 200 feet 
long and is used 
us a residence for 
the students. 





Uprperk Canada 
college was found- 
ed in 18298, and 
modeled after 
Eton college. It is 
of especial interest 


from an _ historic 
point of view, for 
it has been the 
training place of 
two generations of 
Canadian _states- 
men and law-muk- 
ers. A fine new 
building has been 
provided by the 
government, so 


New York to Toronto, Erie R. R., same as West Shore. 
All railroads in trunk line territory sell at one fare. 


Tue West Shore will be one of the most attractive routes to 
reach Toronto: it begins at New York City, traverses the west 
shore of the historic Hudson river, skirts the foot-hills of the Cats- 
kill mountains, and passes through the beautiful Mohawk val- 
ley. Its trains are oqmones with all the modern improvements, 
which, combined with satety, speed, comfort, and Laws ing ine 
scenery, will make this line deservedly popaias. w buffet 
sleepiug cars are run exclusively by the West Shore between New 
York and Toronto, without change. There are three through 
trains daily between New York and Toronto via the West Shore that residence at 
in connection with the Great Western Division of the Grand “ 1 eres etn ( | : ‘ was the old college is 
Trunk Railway, with sure connections and elegant service. For Hr ae. || ‘ BHD Lhe a ay 3y i. drawing toa close. 
any further information, address E. C. Lambert, Genera] Passen- Seer gaat A ett — +o —— 
ger Agent, 5 Vanderbilt avenue, New York. “ = = ; ar ~ ae t= SS cu ome THE main build- 

oman eK . — “s : Li Z ase ing of the Indus- 

‘ , er ——_ ‘ (Mehta, trial Exhibition 

THE New York, Lake Ene, & Western Railroad runs a fine nn | eat paial . ie. - atoms” ' will be devoted to 
train from New York to Chicago every day, starting at three ee ° / KY 4 ‘pi 7 school exhibits. It 








UM Spy, a oeig 
o'clock in the afternoon. Having just made the trip, the editor : . 7 neta —= will be the most 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 1s able to say : “* The smoothness of the TORONTO UNIVERSITY. visited of any. 


HE LITTLE WORD “KIT” 


has not beén known in the school-room many years, but it has a very familiar sound there now, because 
of the wide-spread use ot the 


SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 


In the upper left-band corner of this advertisement you have the front view of the kit, with the T-square and triangles laid on it, 
and in the lower right-hand corner the rear view, with the T-square and triangles securely fastened to the board. If you don’t know 
all about the kit already, send for descriptive circular. 

Have we novelties in school material this season? Certainly. We could not help bringing them out, because whenever our 
friends invént a real good thing they insist on our introducing it to the public. One of the best devices to be found in the whole cata- 
logue is the box of Sewing Cards which Miss Sarah L. Arnold has just contributed to our list. They are to be used with a Series of 
Lessons on Plant Life, according to methods that are fully explained. For 50 cents we will send you a sample box of the cards. 
Another new thing is the box of Primary School Diagrams, a guide to paper weaving in the primary schools, suggested by Miss 
Rose Jackson of Hartford, Ct. 

What have we been doing the last year ? Devoting ourselves to the Color Question. We have published the book ‘‘ CoLor IN THE 
ScHOOLROOM” ; it sells for $1.00. We have also issued three tracts on color, ‘‘ PRIMARY CoLoR INsTRUCTION,” ‘‘ COLOR IN THE KINDERGAR- 
TEN” and ‘‘ THE BRADLEY CoLoR ScHEME.” We will mail either of these pamphlets to you for a two-cent stamp, provided you are 
thoughtful enough to mention THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. Moreover, we have put on the market an extended line of 


EDUCATIONAL COLORED PAPERS, 


based on the six standard colors of the Salar Spectrum, which includes the shades and tints of those standards, their intermediate hues, 
with shades and tints, and various other combinations. We have also carried all of these colors into the kindergarten occupations, there- 
by greatly improving our material in this department. We have utilized the Maxwell Disks for color teaching in the kindergarten 
and primary school, as well as the college, in connection with the color wheel, opening the way for possibilities in this line of work 
that were scarcely dreamed of a year ago. 


SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOCUE. 


It has 80 pages, and contains all the information concerning the Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations and The Primary School Aids 
and material for more advanced pupils that we care to give away. But if this information does not satisfy you, send 25 cents for 
‘* Helps for Ungraded Schools,”’ ich éxplains in detail the uses of this material. 

Do not depend on this advertisement for your knowledge of us. If you do not see something mentioned here that you want, and 
think that it ought to be in our line, write us about it. We may have it; and if not, we may be glad to make it. By reason of many 
such suggestions we are able to keep up the standard of our material. If you are in Springfield, come and see us ; and if you have any 
doubt of a cordial reception bring this advertisement in your pocket. 











Remember that we make a specialty of Educational Games and Home Amusements, 
about which we print a separate Gatalogue. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 
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WISHES IN THIS 
ATTENTION TO 
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THE FoLLOWING 
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We claim to be the leaders in the line of School-Room Helps, and 
will prove this assertion if given an opportunity. If you are inter- 
ested in knowing WHEN, WHERE and HOW to get anything 
and everything connected with school work, write me. 


MERRY SONGS. For the school-room. Sparkling, fresh, pleasant songs for 
.—_— 7 mee are devoted to the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of 

ing and Singing Written Music. Teachers will be amazed at the novelty and 
anguany the method of teaching here presented. There 1s a great vanety of 
music. mething can be found for almost every occasion. Every piece is first-class 
and will atir the heart of many a ‘Bad Boy” to manly actions. 118 large pages. 
Price, 35 cents, or $3.60 per dozen. Low rates will be made for Institute use. 


THE FOUNTAIN SONGS. 66 pages of excellent songs, for advanced pupils, 
teachers’ meetings, etc. No instructions. ice, 15 cents, or $1.50 per dozen, $10.00 
per 100. Word edition of the same, 5 cents, 50 cents per dozen, $4.00 per 100. 


OPENING EXERCISES. Two excellent books. One by Bass ; 256 pages of 
appropriate stories for reading to pupils. Price, 90 cents. One by Thompson ; 64 
pages of subjects of a suitable nature under which are Scripture Readings, Brief Lit- 
erary Selections, two or three Songs with thoughts for meditation. It isas valuable 
for its suggestions as for its practical work. Price, 25 cents. 


REPORT CARDS are great trouble killers. Send for samples. 


PRACTICE PAPERS TO HELP IN TEACHING PENMANSHIP. 
Will relieve you of much hard work. Samples free. 





BUSY WORK. A valuable little pamphlet of 16 pages, will give you as much 
practical benefit as is obtained in many a dollar book. Price, 10 cents. 


FULL CATALOGUE OF HELPS FOR TEACHERS. There is 
nothing like it issued. Many imitate it, but the fact still remains that it is ‘‘ THE 
LEADER.” Don’t be without it. Progressive teachers refer to it daily. It is free. 


USE THE MAIL PRICE LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS. This list em- 
braces all text-books published. I furnish them at wholesale prices. Many text- 
books can be had second-hand in good condition. at from 40 to 60 per cent. discounts 
from wholesale prices. Send for particulars in List of 100 pages, 5,000 Titles, Free. 


CATALOGUE OF MAPS, GLOBES AND CHARTS. Leading articles 


in this line can usually be purchased at from 40 to 60 per cent. less than traveling 
agents’ prices. Write me for what you want and I will quote you low prices. 


I should have your orders. I am responsible. 


Isend goods promptly. I sell at 
lowest prices. 


I am in business to stay, and will do all I can te give satisfaction. 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
PROVIDENCE AND STONINGTON S.S. CO. 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


—On— 


STONINGTON LINE 


——BETWEEN—— 


NEW YORK and BOSTON, 











WHITE MOUNTAINS, BAR HARBOR, 
WATCH HILL and NARRAGANSETT PIER. 


(STONINGTON LINE, ONLY DIRECT SOUND ROUTE.) 


MAGNIFICENT STEAMERS, THROUGH TRAINS, EXTENSIVE CONNECTIONS. 


MAKE THESE LINES THE FAVORITE ROUTES TO 


ALL EASTERN SUMMER RESORTS. 


Send for Book of Summer Excursion Tours and Rates, to 


©. H. BRIGGS, G. P. A. 
New Pier 36. North River, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW WEBSTE 


Successor of the UNABRIDGED. 
Re-edited and Reset from Cover to Cover. 


oN 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 











A CGRAND INVESTMENT. 
For the Family, School, Professional or Public Library. 

The work of revision occupied over ten years, more thana 
hundred editorial laborers being employed, and $300,000 being 
expended before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison with any other Dictionary invited. 


CET THE BEST. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A large descriptive pamphlet containing specimen pages, 
illustrations, extracts from critical reviews, opinions of eminent 
people, etc., sent free upon application. 

Caution !—Cheap books called “* Webster's Big Dictionary,” ** Webster's Ency- 
clopedic Dictionary,” etc., are being advertised. The body of these from A to Z 
0 The 
** International ” both bear 


is printed from plates made by photographing the antiquated 1847 edition. 
authentic ‘‘ Unabridged ” (still copyrighted) and the new 
the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO, Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, U. S. A. 




















600 handsomely furnished rooms at $1.00 per day and 
upwards. European Plan. 

First-class Restaurant, Dining Rooms, Café and Lunch 
Counter, a la carte, at moderate prices. 


Guests’ Baggage to and from Grand Central 
Depot Free. 


Rooms where ladies and gentlemen may check valises, 
coats, parcels, etc., without charge. 

Travelers arriving via Grand Central Depot SAVE 
CARRIAGE-HIRE AND Bs@GaGE EXPREss by stopping at the 
Grand Union. 

Travelers can live well at the Grand Union for less 





money than at any other first-class hotel in New York. 
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HON. G. W. ROSS. 

Hon. G. W. Ross, LL.D., M. P. P., minister of educa- 
tion for Ontario, was born in the county of Middlesex, 
on the 18th of September, 1841. He isof Scotch parent- 
age. In boyhood he attended the public schools and 
commenced to teach in 1857, In 1869 he attended the 
normal school, Toronto, and in 1871 was appointed pub- 
lic school inspector. After this he devoted his attention 
to the establishment of county model schools, which 
have been of such value in Jate years. For atime Mr. 
Ross was editor and proprietor of the Strathroy Age and 
Huron Expositor, his intimate knowledge of public 
questions being of great advantage to him in this profes- 





sion. He was also associate editor of The Ontario 
Teacher, the first educational journal published in the 
province as a private venture. In 1879 he turned his 
attention to law, and obtained the degree of LL.B. from 
Abert university, and was in 1887 admitted to the bar. 
In reform politics he has long been a prominent figure. 
He was first elected to the House of Commons in 1872, 
two years afterwards by acclamation, and again in 1878 
and 1882. In November, 1883, he was appointed minister 
of education and elected to the local legislature. Mr. 
Ross is a ready debater, an incisive speaker, a wonderful 
condenser of facts, and a progressive administrator. In 
religion he isa staunch Presbyterian. He received the 
degree of LL. D. from St. Andrews university, Scotland, 
in 1886, 


————————9oGet 


THE commencement exercises of the Jacksonville, Fla. 
graded school (colored) were held June 8, at the Park 
opera house in that city. This school, otherwise known 
as ‘‘ Stanton Institute,” is under the supervision of Prof. 
William Artrell, principal. The exercises were full of 
brightness and novelty of design. Among others was 
the building of a morument upon the stage by the grad- 
utting class. Each held a square block representing 
marble, and as the essays or orations were delivered, the 
blocks, each bearing the initial letter of the subject 
treated, were placed one above tbe other in the order of 
monument building. Order at the base, with Excelsior, 
Determination, Usefulness. Character, Attention, Truth, 
Independence, Obedience, and Nature brought out E-D- 
U C-A-T-I-O-N, to which the monument was dedicated. 
This design originated with Prof. Artrell, and wasa 
happy and artistic success as it stood completed and 
hung with garlands. The audience was mainly com- 
posed of th e colored people of the city. 





NOTHING assists in the management of a school more 
directly than convenient surroundings. This thought 
was intensified by Dr. Hancock in a recent institute in 
Ohio, where he gave practical directions in the building 
of school-houses. Good ventilation, good lighting, and 





shrubbery and flowers, he maintained, were essen- 
tials, and the unabridged dictionary was not to be for- 
gotten as an inside factor of success. The year 1890, 
with its compulsory education Jaw, was a new era for 
Ohio. 


THE geographical collection of the department of geoy- 
raphy of the Brooklyn institute, numbering fifty cases, 
has reached home. It is thought fifteen thousand people 
attended the exhibition of it in Boston. Excursionists 
from fifty and sixty miles distant visited that city tosee the 
collection. The committee having this matter in charge 
will continue the work and, exhibitions will be given 
next fall and winter. Itis the intention to add to the 
present material ruch features that it will represent the 
latest and best appliances in the geographical line. 


Miss HUNTINGTON (inventor of the Kitchen Garden), 
has invented what she calls a ‘‘ Housekeeping Lesson 
Trunk,” to give object le:sons in housekeeping to poor 
whites, colored people, and the Indians. It is a locked 
box, light enough to be carried from school by children, 
and large enough to hold the utensils for setting a simple 
table. The teacher follows with the food, unlocks the 
box, sets the table, sees that the children are decent for 
the meal, asks the blessing and presides, and at the close 
superintends the washing of the dishes. Thus neatness, 
thankfulness, table manners, and order may be tauglit, 
and the desire awakened to eain and buy such articles 
for themselves. 





A COMPARATIVELY new kindergarten journal—half a 
year old—under the name of Child Life, is published in 
Fleet street, London, by Messrs. George Philip & Son. 
It contains information in detail of the progress of the 
kindergarten movement in England, correspondence 
from different localities, notices of Froebel celebrations, 
and the many things that are of interest to kindergart- 
ners. 


Ir seems that the statements made that heavy mort- 
gages were lying on most of the farms is untrue; this 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 456.) 
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make a thicker down stroke. 
ornamental Pen Work. 


F., and 427. 
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FOR EXTRA FINE AND LADIES’ WRITING. 


No. 303. THE VICTORIA PEN. 
Extra Fine Pen, and the most widely used. 


No. 170. LADIES’ PEN. Designed especially for Ladies’ use. 


No. 604 E. F. The Original Double Elastic Pen. A 
Penmanship. 
Business Colleges, and largely imitated. 


PRINCIPALITY PEN. As fine as No. 303, but will 
Excellent in Flourishing and other 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 
Nos. 308, 351 (JosEpH GiLLoTT’s School Pen), 404, 604 E. 


FOR FINE AND ORDINARY WRITING. 
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Nos. 294, 389, 353, 885 (Tiree Pointed Pen), Stub Points 
Nos. 849 and 988, : 
FOR FINE DRAWING AND SUPERFINE CARD WRITING. 


No. 659. THE CELEBRATED CROWQUILL, recom- 
mended by JOHN RUSKIN in his work on drawing. 


No. 280. LITHOGRAPHIC AND DRAWING PEN, 


superfine points. 


No. 2S! MAPPING, DRAWING AND ENGRAVING 


Be sure to ask your dealer for GILLOTT’S, and be 
sure to see that GILLOTT’S NAME and 
NUMBER are on the Pen. 


GOLD* MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889. 
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EIMER & AMEND, NEW YORK. 


205-211 THIRD AVENUE, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


* Chemical and Physical Apparatus. * 


CHEMICALS, METALS AND MINERALS. 





PHENOMENAL GROWTH OF 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


The advance made by the Mutual Life Insurance Company during the past seven years is phenomenal when 
compared with the progress of any or all of its would be competitors. 








_ The Growth of Its Assets. Annual Income Nearly Double. 
In 1884 its total assets amounted to - - & 103,876,178.51|The total income in 1884 was - - $ 19.095.318.41 
In 1890 its total assets amounted to- - 147,154,961.20|/The total income in 1890 was - ~~ ; 34,978,778.69 
A Gain of more than - $43,000,000.00| Gain in 1890 over 1884, - $15,883,460.28 

Its Marvellous Increase in Business. The Total Insurance in Force. 
In 1884 the new risks amounted to - - $ 34,681,420.00|In 1884 the total insurance in force was $ 351,789,285.00 
In 1890 the new risks amounted to - : 160,985,986.00| In 1890 the total insurance in force was 638,226,865.00 
Gain in 1890 over 1884, — - $126,304,566.00| Guin of Insurance in force,  - $286,437,580.00 


Th: Mutual Life Insurance Company has more insurance in force upon the lives of citizens of the United States 
than any other company, thus showing its reputation in its own country. 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS PAID TO THE 
POLICY-HOLDERS. 


The assets of the Mutual Life Insurance Company are often referred to as “The Great Family Fund” he 

the Trustees of the Company for its policy-holders. ite en 
- During the year 1890 The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York paid to its policy-holders from 
his fund the enormous sum of $14,973,200.05, the largest amount paid in any one year by any Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the world. The total sum paid to the insured since the formation of the Mutual Life in 1843 exceeds three 
hundred millions of dollars, the exact sum being $304,655,147.17. The mind can scarcely grasp the immensity of this 
“ay of money, or realize the immeasurable benefits accomplished by its distribution. It has relieved the wants of 

e needy, has carried comfort to sorrowing widows and orphans, and has saved from destitution and poverty the 


hoary head of age. 
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has been one of the claims made * the Seneend Alli- 
ance. One county in Iowa (Sarpy) has been carefully 
examined. Only two-sevenths is mortgaged; seventy per 
cent. pay eight per cent. interest or less—none more; 
sixty per cent. of the money was to buy the land on 
which the mortgage was laid. This shows that farming 
is a good business. 


AMONG the professors selected for the new Leland 
Stanford, Jr., university, is A. G. Laird, a graduate this 
year from Cornell, as instructor in Greek. Dr, O. L, 
Elliott has already gone to the new university. Ex. 
President White and Professors Schurman and Com- 
stock have also been secured as non-resident lecturers. 


THE school of finance and economy, at the University 
of Pennsylvania, for the special education of young men 
who intend devoting themselves to politics, journalism, 
finance, or the management of large business interests, 
has proved a success. 


THE united graduating classes of the New York and 
Brooklyn schools will make an excursion to Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters, Newburg, and West Point, on Satur- 
day, June 27, 1891. The steamboat will leave Brooklyn 
at 9 a. M.; New York, at 9:30. Itis proposed to make 
the trip one of special historical interest to stu- 
dents. Revolutionary relics, Fort Putnam, trophies 
of Mexican war, Fort Lee, Fort Washington, Stony 
Point, Verplank’s Point, Fort Montgomery, Wolfert’s 
Roost, Idlewild, and many other places of literary and 
national interest will be visited. The excursion will be 
under the personal supervision of school principals. 





Dr. CHARLES EASTMANN, a Sioux Indian, who has a 
government appointment at Pine Ridge Indian Agency, 
was married last week in New York city to Miss Elaine 
Goodale who has long been prominent in Indian affairs. 
Miss Goodale was early known as a poet, while on her 
father’s farm in Stockbridge, Mass. She began teach- 
ing in Hampton Institution m Virginia, and her first 





pupils were Indian boys in “ben she bonnes imtenested 


to a degree that her whole life will be devoted to the 
cause of Indian education. Dr. Eastmann is a graduate 
of Dartmouth college, where he was one of the most 
popular men of his class, 


IT is hoped the anniversary of ‘‘Flag day” was not for- 
gotten in the schools this year, though it occurred on 
Sunday. It was on June 14, 1777, that the Continental 
congress adopted the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes” as a national 
symbol, and children can not be taught patriotism in a 
pleasanter way than by some observance of the day at 
school. 


The sloyd department at Chautauqua in the coming 
season (in connection with the Teacher’s Retreat) will 
be opened July 4—August 1. The teacher, Prof, Walter 
J. Kenyon, is a graduate of the Naas school of Sloyd, 
Sweden, and master of the sloyd in the Cook county 
normal school, Chicago, There will be four hours’ sloyd 
work daily. The course will extend over three seasons. 
Certificates will be issued at the close. 


THE closing exercises of the ninety-fourth term of the 
New York state normal college at Albany will take 
place June 19, 1891. 





THE graduating exercises of the St. Paul high schoo, 
took place June 12, and were of the usual degree of ex. 
cellence.. These closing exercises are always ‘‘ an occa- 
sion” to the largest audiences ever called out in that 
city. The graduating class numbered eighty-four. No 
simi‘ar school in the Northwest has a broader outlook or 
more careful supervision. 


IT appears that the general ratio between the school- 
house and the saloon is one to twenty-four! As Prof. 
Taylor Lewis said in his last days, ‘‘ There is a screw 
loose in the school-room ; the child must be impressed 
with what is right, no matter what lessons it learns 
besides,” 


THE Brooklyn board of education wants $1,132,722.20 





more than was spent ianian 1890 for running g the schools. 
Last year $2,870,143.28 was expended. This is quite an 
increase, without doubt much needed, but quite unlikely 
to be obtained. 





THE building fund of the new Chicago university has 
been increased to the sum of $1,250,000. There is also 
an endowment fund of $2,000,000 for the support of 
professors, scholarships, etc. 

OnE of the most promising of summer gatherings wil! 
be the session of the school of applied ethics, to be held 
at Plymouth, Mass., Beginning July 1. It will consist 
of three departments : Economics, History of Religions, 
and Ethics. 


VIRGINIA is becoming interested in the World's fair. 
It is proposed to make the Virginia state fair in 1892 a 
much grander affair than usual, and then to take the 
best of the exhibits to Chicago in 1893. 

Perv has appropriated $25,009 to defray the expense 
of making its exhibit at the Columbian exposition. 





THE article by Prof. Gustave Guttenberg on ‘‘ Science 
Training in Primary and Grammar Schools,” was one of 
high merit, which is recognized by The Fducational 
Times, London. It is copied into the issue of that paper 
of April 1, with due credit to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 





THE department of public instruction, Albany, is anx- 
ious to secure copies of the thirtieth annual report of the 
state superintendent of public instruction (1834), Ex- 
change will be made for reports of later years, or a reason- 
able price will be paid for a limited number of copies. 
Where exchange is desired, the report may be forwarded 
by express, at the expense of the department. Copies of 
report for 1878 are also desired. Where compensation is 
expected, it would be well to address A. S. Draper, sup- 
erintendent. 
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Turn Table, instead of the old-fashioned Spindle, Post. 


The above cuts are miniature representations of only a few styles. We make Cases adapted to 


every requirement of the Library, Home, Office or School. 


Illustrated Catalogue and full information free on application. Address, 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING | CO., 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 814 BROADWAY, 
or, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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plied to School Books or Library Books that 
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VAN EVERN’S COVERS. 
They are made from the strongest Manila 
paper obtainable, and 


FIT ANY SIZED BOOK. 


This word means a great 
deal, especially when ap- 














Teachers, procure them for your Scholars. 
Librarians, buy them for your Libraries. 
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The ‘‘ REGAL” was awarded the Contract by the Government of the United States for 
lying the Department of the Interior with School Desks 

over Competitors, May 25, 1891. 
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ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


74 and 76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORI], 
Most Extensive Manufacturers in the World of 


School Furniture, Apparatus, and —— 


THE CELEBRATED DOVETAILED SCHOOL DESKS, 
The “New Triumph” and “Paragon.”’ 


OVER TWO MILLION NOW IN USE. 





Manufacturers 
of the 
largest line of 


Fine School 











AND 
Recent improvements in these . 
desks make them the strongest, Library Globes 
handsomest, and most comfort- 
able on the market to-day. in the United States 


Eighty-five styles and 
sizes from 3 (0 30 in, 
in diameter. 





Send for Special Globe Catalogue. 





i: > The Andrews’ Dustless Blackboard Erasers, 


= THE BEST ERASER EVER MADE, 

: CONSTANTLY INCREASING IN POPULARITY 
Samples by mail, , 

First Quality Wool Felt - - 15 cents. 

Second ‘*“‘ Cotton “ - - - oe * 





ANDREWS’ ANATOMICAL CHARTS, 
ANDREWS’ TELLURIANS, 


Geomotrical Forms, Numeral Frames, Cube 
Root Blocks, Pointers, Etc, Blackboards, 
Liquid Slating, Slated Cloth, and Paper. 


Andrews’ Slate Drawin : eS eT E ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON 
The idrews Slate Drawing Book, Andrews’ ew Series of Relief Maps, Wall Maps, and Historical Maps, THE the Only Really Dustless Crayon on the Market, 


Sample copy by mail, 15 cents. LATEST, LARGEST, AND MOST COMPLETE. Made in Three Grade . Samples free 


ANDREWS M’F°G COMPANY, 74 & 76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


SCHOOL, CHURCH, HALL, LIBRARY, and OFFICE FURNITURE. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 215 to 221 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. C. F. WEBER & CO., Post and Stockton Sts, SAN FRANCISCO, 


The Celebrated Fashion School Desk 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
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The “GROWN” SCHOOL DESK 


The latest and best school desk in the market. 
Thousands ia daily use in every state. Solid Back 
and Seat. No Screws, Bolts or “ Back Ribs” to come 
loose. Send for reference, where the “Crown” has 





been adopted by many of the leading schools of the 





country. Adopted by more Schools and Academies 
Write for complete Catalogue of Desks and all than any other desk made. 
Kinds of school supplies. OVER 2.000.000 IN DAILY USE. 





Send for terms to agents. We want a good agent 


Prices, terms and complete catalogue of all kinds of school furni- 
im every county. Address, ture and supplies furnished on a; plication, 


A. G. ELLIOTT & CO.,|SIDNEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO, 


(JOHN LOUGHLIN, Proprietor.) 
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Mrs. J. E. CURRIE read a stirring paper before the W. 
C. T. U. at Welland, Ont.,in which she said that there are 
in the province 7,967 teachers,of whom 5,193 are women, 
and that their influence has raised the standard of edu- 
cation in the schools, and has led to better discipline with 
less punishment. As yet, comparatively few teachers 
hold first class certificates, but the call is ‘‘ Higher, still 
higher,’ The number of female teachers receiving certi- 
ficates as high school teachers and assistants is sceadly 
on the increase. 





SomE of the pupils of the Newark high school are hav- 
ing valuable experience in journalism, if we can judge 
from the well edited and well printed High Sc} ool An- 
nual for 1891. It contains essays, editorials, verse, and 
news, written by the pupils. The high character of the 
contributions show that they have had good training 
under Principal Hovey and his assistants. 


A PRIZE of one hundred dollars has been offered by 
the grand-niece of James G. Birney, for the best contri- 
bution to American history by a resident student of 
Johns Hopkins university. The competing manuscripts 
must be submitted to Prof. H. B. Adams on or before 
May 1, 1892, 


THE suggestion that a vessel be constructed ‘‘ which 
shall be an exact reproduction of the one in which 
Columbus sailed to the new world on his voyage of discov- 
ery” will be carried out. Lieut. Little of the naval branch 
of the Columbian exposition has been detailed to superin- 
tend the work. Descriptions and pictures of the interior 
will be obtained in Europe. This vessel will lead in the 
proposed naval review. 


A MEETING has been held by the alumni of Phillips 
academy, Andover, to raise $375,000 to increase the facil- 
ities of theacademy. An English professorship and a 
professorship of modern languages, a gymnasium, and 
a science building will be among the new plans for that 
institution. 





A WRITER in the Edinburgh Review suggests that the 
next thing in the way of a national expedition be an 
Antarctic trip. How much the globe is flattened at the 
south pole is yet to be settled; besides that of the subma- 





rine temperature, the courses of currents to be followed 
up,the period of winds to be determined, and the caprices 
of storm and temperature to be explained. The appli- 
cation of this to the forecasting of the seasons in Austra- 
lia is urged as a grand ultimatum and a desirable result 
to be obtained from such a trip. Why does not the scien- 
tific thirst extend to the south as well as to the north 
pole? 


AN international congress of hygiene will be held in 
London, August 10-17. One section, of which Mr. J. R. 
Diggle, M.A., chairman of the London school board, is 
president, wil] discuss ‘‘The child under normal condi- 
tions ; his education; hygiene of school-room, its con- 
struction, apparatus, etc.; distribution of time for educa- 
tional purposes, mental and physical ; physical, manual, 
and technical instruction ; the use of playground, etc.” 
When the brighest minds of the nation assemble in the 
high mercury days of August to discover the best ways 
to promote the physical welfare of school children, the 
prospect grows hopeful. 





THE system of public education in Argentine Republic 
has been created within the past thirty years. Catholic 
parochial schools were the only institutions of learning 
till the revolution. Since then English speaking people 
have established strong private schools. But it was the 
national government, and not the different provinces, as 
in the United States, that established the public school 
system. Left to the central government of Argentina, the 
progress was necessarily slow. At the present time Con- 
gress, under the national constitution, has the manage- 
ment of general and university education, leaving the 
primary education to the individual province. The num- 
ber of pupils in attendance upon public schools for 1888 
was 175,239: a gain of 134,239 over the number in 1864, 
and about forty per cent. of the present school population 
of 600,000 people. 





THE people of California are to have county high 
schools, The board of county supervisors may, 
upon the petition of 100 property owners, order that a 
vote shall be taken at a general election to determine 
whether the people of the county wish to tax themselves 
to support one or more county high schools. Should the 
voters decide affirmatively, the board of supervisors 





within thirty days after canvassing the vote are to locate 
the school at the county seat. They are to make the 
necessary arrangements for the construction of buildings 
and to perform such other duties as may be necessary to 
put the school in successful working order. 

THE graduate students of Johns Hopkins university 
are forming an organization to be known asthe students’ 
association, having for its object the cultivation of 
closer fraternal relations among graduates ; to secure 
hospitality for students when traveling abroad ; to ex- 
tend the same to foreigners studying in American co|- 
leges ; to establish a library of international information, 
and to co-operate the world over in university extension 
work. 





THE beneficial results of industrial training are prac- 
tically recognized in the new departure in philanthropic 
work at Burnham Faim, Canaan Four Corners, New 
York. Thirty-five boys, sent there by reformatories, are 
being trained in farming and at trades at the s:me time 
that they are receiving an education. The enterprise js 
in charge of young men known as the “‘ Brotherhood of 
St. Christopher.” 

A PLAN is being tried in three small towns of Worces- 
ter county, Massachusetts, to employ a woman supeiin- 
tendent who spends every third week in each town. 
Each week she meets the teachers and gives practical 
talks. Her work is pronounced a success. If this } lan 
couid be followed in thousands of other localities, the 
teachers would realize a benefit in practical teaching 
that could not be derived from books, institutes, or asso- 
ciations. 





R. M. GAMMEN urges the teachers of Austin county, 
Texas, to organize a reading circle. The county read- 
ing circles at the North are turning into county normal 
schools, meeting monthly or oftener for instructiun, a 
text-book on either the history. principles, or methods of 
education being chosen, A three years’ course is gen- 
erally fixed on. 

SoME unusual legislation has been enacted in Missouri 
with regard to the licensing of teachers. It removes the 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 460.] 
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HERE YOU ARE! 
The Improved “Perfect Automatic 


FOR 1891. 


The only Automatic School Seat (in the true 
sense Of the world) ever produced. The seat is 
SELF-ACTING. It folds IfSELF noiselessly 
without being touched with the hands or the legs. 
No matter how pupils slide in, slide out, or stand 
n> ™ho coat must fold as soon as the weight upon 
it is removed. No 
more pinching of 
toes, bruising or 
breaking of legs or 
marring of seats, 
when running across 


them. It saves time; 

it saves labor: it is 

Do int =, -\ quiet in action; it 1s 
- . ~ jeasant in use. 
‘The seat is always, 


ip when not in use. 
3cholars do not have 
to be trained hke a 
regiment of soldiers 
to use the seat auto- 
matically. 


ARE YOU A JUDGE? 


Do you know what 
‘** Automatic” means? 


Ignorance is excusable 
Look in a dictionary: it will 
tell you. You shouldn't be 
blamed for what you don't 
know, or don’t understand. It's 
what og might know and 
WON'T, that counts. 

re are so-called automat- 
ic desks upon the market— 
child killers—and other funny 
(?) things as well. 


There is always a best; alwaysa genuine. A tree is known by its fruits. 
ix to us Yor all valuable improvements. We are imitated by many. 


DON’T TAKE A PLUNGE INTO THE PAST. 

Don’t select a desk for what it has been, but for what it is now. This means, don't buy an 
1881 desk to use in your 1891 School House. Don’t let the difference of a few cents determine your 
choice. Buy your desks for what they are worth, not for what they cost; for what good they can 
do for you, not for what you can do for them. : 

Send for a Catalogue if you want to know all about a genuine, self-acting, self-folding 


There is but ONE! 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 


34 E. 14th Street. NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS UF AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of School Supplies. 





Grand Rapids, MICH. 
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THOS. KANE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











KEEP POSTED! 





Be Sure to specify it, because we have separate Catalogues of 
QATS 
ICYCLES 


1 
DESKS 
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THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, 


Send postal ca’d for our 
“1891 SCHOOL GOODS Catalogue.” 


BANKS, CHURCHES, THEATRES, 
POST OFFICES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
ET CETERA. 


‘MODERN IDEAS 
For the College, Academy, Normal, 
or Private Institutions of Higher Grade, * 


Our ** Norma! Desk”’ (see cut) complete with rear. 

Fronts and Settee; Tabiet Chairs (see cut); 
Classical Maps and Modera ; Genuine Slate B atk) ard; 
Dustless Crayons and * 


‘ Far out upon the Prairie,” 
Way upon the Mountain Top,” 
* Way down upon the Suwanee River,” 
‘ Over the ocean wave,” 
N» matter where your school may be, nor how 
large, nor how small. 


(37-139 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO, ILL, 








Po + 






rasers; ALL FURNITURE ACC SSORIES, 





For Grammar Schools, Intermediate Departments 


and “The Little Red School House;'’ 


Every Essential; 5 Styles of Pupils Desks; 
Ever-so-many Teachers Desks; Many More Globes; 
4 Distinct Series of Maps each in Several! Different Mountings : Com- 


plete tine of ( eneral Supplies. 


| If you want to buy 
Honestly and Economically ; 
| If you want your coods 
| Mea-ured to you by 
| Ihe Golden Rule 
Write US. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
PAYING VACATION WORK, 
LIBERAL TERM, 





THE “OxFoRD AUTOMATIC” 


The 1: troducti n of the “Oxford” School Seata Mark: a New Era in 
the History of Fotding seats, n Entirely New Principle is 
Employed in the Cuustruction and Movement of the Sea’, 








= LATEST IMPROVED AND PERFECTED SCHOOL DESK. 


Securing New and Great Advantages, and Obviating all the Ob- 
jections to the Old Style Seats. 


Allow Us to Show You a Sample of this Desk Before Placing Your Order. 


THE LATEST, STRONGEST AND BEST SCHOOL SEAT MADE. 
It is the Only “Automatic” School Seat on the Market. 
ALSO MANCFACTURERS OF 


Church, Bank, Opera House, Hall or Office Seating or Furnishings, 


Write for Catalogues, Price Lists, Etc., to 
MANITOWOC MANUFACTURING CO., 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 


THE “ORION” DESK 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


School Desks, Slate Blackboards, 


Slated Cloth, Maps, Globes, 


~™™" AND ALL GENERAL SCHCOL SUPPLIES. 


+2 Office and Salesroom :2— + 


11 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
J. M. JEWELL, Manager, 





Please mention THE SCBOOL JOURNAL, Factory: BLOOMSBURG, PA, 
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power from the county commissioners, giving it to a 
board of institute conductors and examiners of which 
the county commissioner is a member. 





Music will not at present be introduced into the 
schools of St. Joseph, Mo. The reduction of their school 
term to nine months will, in the opinion of the board of 
education, entail too great an increase of work upon the 
pupils to make any new work desirable. The schools of 
St. Joseph are too far advanced to omit music from their 
curriculum, 


e+ 
oe 


NEW YORK CITY. 


In 1855, the ‘‘ French Instructor” and the ‘‘ Pronoun- 
cer” were published by Messrs. Appleton. The author of 
this new method of learning the French language, Prof. 
George Batchelor, made the first successful attempt to 
introduce the study of foreign languages in our public 
schools. He was appointed professor of French in the 
Normal school under the principalship of Miss. Susan 
Wright, in the Grand street building, and, afterwards, 
in several of our ward schools. He still holds a place in 
two of our leading male and female schools, 

Not satisfied with this branch of learning, the veteran 
professor thought that, if the knowledge of French was 
useful to the American scholar, the learning of English 
by the members of the French colony was all important. 

He set to work and succeeded in founding the class of 
English for the French in evening school No. 16. Every 
winter hundreds of Frenchmen come and attend this 
course. 

For those services, the French consul of New York, 
M. Paul d’Abzac, obtained from the French government 
the nomination of Prof. Batchelor as officer d’academie, 
adistinction given for eminent literary services. The 
decoration consists of a rosette and of a palm leaf in 
silver. 

The professor, besides those two volumes for learning 
French, has written several brochures in English and 
French, among others, ‘‘A History of Teachers’ As- 
sociations in New York,” and the *‘ Unification of North 
America.” 








THERE is a change meditated in the organization of 
the schools. This will give high schools to the upper 





grades,and add kindergartens to the lower grades. There 
will also be an increase both in the number of pupils and 
teachers. The addition of the kindergarten will bring 
in a large number under 7 years of age. The high 
schools by forming a part of the school system will keep 
pupils in school longer than otherwise. 





THE board of education refuse to close the schools on 
June 30, They will continue open until July 3. 





DuRING the month of April last there were 6,028 days 


of absence among the teachers of this city. This was| 5 Ww" 


due in part to the prevalence of sickness, and in part to 
other causes which Superintendent Jasper is determined 
to put a stop to if possible. There are in round numbers 
3,500 teachers in this city, so that durmg the month of 
April more than 270 teachers were absent each day from 
their posts. 

THE mechanical drawing done in grammar school No. 
41, of which Miss E. Cavannah is principal, is proved by 
super-position, or placing paper forms upon the draw- 
ings, the children of the 8th grade measuring a right 
angle by the corner of a sheet of paper, and in the higher 
grades form sused in the problems being accurately cut 
and pasted upon the working lines. 





Mrs. M. L. Van Liew, principal of the primary depart- 
ment of grammar school No. 61, has managed to com- 
bine the teaching of patriotism with that of sewing. 
The girls of her first grade have made flags of cheese- 
cloth (an inexpensive materia] within the means of any 
teacher), the stitching, felling, and hemming used in the 
work being done as neatly as if indeed a labor of: love, 





EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


National Aenpeetion. Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Jul 
and 16. Pres., W. R. Garrett, N ashville, Tenn. Sec., E. 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
American Institute, Bethlehem, N. H., FY uly 6 and 7. 
Pennsylvania State, Bedford, July 7 to 
Southern ‘Teachers’ Assoc’n., Chattanos Sip ee” July 7 and 8, 
7-9. Pres., James 


New York State Association, Saratoga, 
Milne, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Alabama State Association, East Lake, ee 1-3. Pres., James 
K. Powers. 


14, 15, 
- Cook 





Southern Tilinois Association, Mt. Vernon, Ang. % 
Business Educators’ Association of America, utauqua, N.Y. 
guy Var Pres., L. A. Gray, Portland, Me. Sec. W. E. McCord: 
ew York 
L Northwestern Teachers’ Associaticn, Lake Geneva, Wis., July 


2, 3, and 
"South Carolina State Teachers’ Association. Anderson, July 
1-22, ial s, % H. Witherson, Winnston, 8. C. Sec., A. Banks, 
Rock Hiil, 8. 

North Caroling State Association, Morehead City, June 16-30. 
Pres. Chas. D. McIver, Charlotte, C.; . G. Harrell, 
Raleigh, N e 

Maryland State, Ocean City, July 6, A Pres.. Prof. Jno. BE. 
McCahan, City Hall, Baltimore, Md. ; Son ” Albert E. Wilkerson, 
Baltimore, Md. 

West Virginia, Buckhannon, July 7. Pres. B. 8. Morgan 
Charlestown, W. Va. 

Ohio State Association, July, 7-9, Chautauqua, N. Y. Pres. G. A 

Carne han, Cincinnati, Obio 

New Jersey State Association, Ahery F 
‘onger, Arkadelphia, Ark | s _ + ‘or 

Tenn. State Teachers’ pr te Thy Chattanooga, July 5. 

South Dekota, Lake Madison, July 7-9 

Oregon, Howser’, rt, July 30. 

Virginia, Bedford city, July 1-3, 

Virginia Colored Teachers’ Rasoctation. Petersturg, July 8. 

Kentucky Colored Teachers’ Association, Owensboro, July 7, 8.9. 

East Mississippi Teachers’ Association, Corinth, July 2}31. J. 
G. Wooten, Pres. 


SUMMER SCROOLS. 
gues Summer School, Glens Falls, N. Y., July 21, three 


Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute, bogies July 13. 

Ambherst Summer School, July 7-August 10. 

Western Summer School of Kindergarten and Primary Methods, 
La Forte, Ind. Courses begin June 15 and 29. 

Alfred Hall "5 a School of English, French, and German, 

oteeee Island, KR. 

National School of Elocution and Oratory, Thousand Island 
Park, N.Y. July 6-August 14. 

— Summer School of Methods, Indiana, Pa. July 3, three 


eeke, 
“Dossmer School of Languages, Asbury Park, N. J., and Chicago. 
oa” E. Holt’s Normal Music School, Lexington, Mass., August 4- 


Ot, Nebo Summer School, Mt. Nebo, Ark 
heny a = oy) Summer School of Methods, Pacific Grove, Cal., 
June 24-J 7. Supt. W.S. Monroe, Manager. 
Boston School of Oratory. Summer session of five weeks opens 
July 6. Prin. Moses True rown, 7 A Beacon St. 
arvard University Summer School. Address Secretary Har- 
vard University, er pk an Masi 
Marine Biological Labo tory, V hy Holl, July 8-Aug. 2%. 
Address H. C. Bumpus, Wood 8 Holl, 
Ontario School of eatery and atte. Gene Park, On- 
tario, July 6 to Aug. 15. 
nan Summer School of Methods, Des Moines, Lowa, July 
6-11. Address C. W. Martn, ]»esMoines, [owa. 
Sea-Side Summer Formal, ose us Christi, Tex. Four weeks in 
July. Address Prof —— Dallas, ‘Tex. 
Lake Minnetonka a5. School, Excelsior, Minn , July 7, con- 
tinuing 4 weeks. H. B. McConnell, director, Excelsior. Minn. 
oe eabody State Normal Institute, Troy, Alabama, August 7, five 


eeks. 
"Biological Laboratory, Cold Spring Harbor, L. l. Season of 


North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly. Morehead City, June 16- 


Monteagle Summer Schools, Monteagle, Tenn., opens July 3, 
continuing from four to eight weeks. Address F. H. Peebies, 
Montexagie, Tenn. 

Southern California Summer School for Teachers.—Santa Moni- 
ca, California, July 6, August 1 





QUEEN & CO.., Philadelptia. 


Makers and Importers of Scientific Instraments, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, ELECTRICAL AND CHEMICAL 


APFARATUS for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 








and Skeletons. 








QUEEN'S TRIPLE PLATE } 
TRIPLE HOLTZ MACHINE. | 


Cameras, Lenses and a full line of SUPPLIES, 





AMATEUR AND 





MICROSCOPES and ACCESSORIES, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS for PROJECTION. 


MAGNIFYING GLASSES, 





PLANT 
PRESSES 


—and— 


Collecting 
Cases, 





Anatomical Models 


TWNOISSHA0Nd 
* 























Correspondence solicited. 


’ Send for Condensed Catalogue, No. 219. 


Smoother than gold 
More durable than pure steel 


TADELLA 


ex? eee 
ZINK 
Because they write better and last 


longer than any steel pen, their use 
in schools always gives satisfaction 





Buy of your stationer or send ten 
cents for sample dozen. 


TADELLA PEN CO. 


TADELLA”™ 


ALLOYED - ZINK 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


See @ee +2 @WSPE ®S FE FFF TDTWO FATE? 2F@®e 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS. 
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THE MARCHAL & QMITH PIANO (0., 


PIANOS, $i50 TO $180.00 














ORGANS, 35 TO $500. 
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We Sell This Plane for § $1 80. 





In Fancy Watnut or Mohogany Finish, $205. 
titully y embroidered COVER, a silk plush STOOL, and a large 
THE MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO CO. 


F R We will send this Piano on approval, and if, yoy ing it in 
0 U R 0 F f lestraction BOOK. 
235 East 2ist Street, . EW YORK. 


H. D. CABLE, President. 
H. M. CABLE, Vice-President. G. 


F. 8. CABLE, Secretary. 
W. TEWKSBURY, Treas. 


Mica 
OR¢ 


aN coupe 
xX 
_ 





THE 


CHICAGO COTTAGE 
ORGAN COMPANY, 


ARE THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF REED 


ORGANS 


IN THE WORLD. 


No other Company can show such a record. The great demand 
for their Organs is due to the fact that they contain more valuable 
improvements, handsomer cases, and produce a better tone 
than those of any other make. During the year 1590 they 


manufactured FIFTEEN THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED and THIRTY ONE 


Reed Organs, and this year expect to increase their output by 
TWO THOUSAND. 


School Officers and Teachers desiring a good Parlor or Chapel 
COT at a moderate sprice should buy the **CHICAGO 
TTAGE.” Address 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


215-221 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





It is our No. 0, 7} Octaves, 48 inches high, 59 inches long. Catalogue Price, $450. 
your own home, you do not want it, send ‘it and we 
More than 50,000 of Our Pianos are now in use. 
BARNES’ 


Thoroughly First-Class 4x> Guaranteed for Six Years. 

will pay. freight both ways. Wesend with the Piano, a beau- 
ESTABLISHED i859. CATALOGUE FREE. INCORPORATED 1877. 
FOOT § HAND POWER MACHINERY. 





LATHES FOR wo0D AND METAL TURNING, 


Scroll Saws, Circular Saws, Etc. 


These machines are thoroughly practical and are spores 

amt ted for use in Educational Institutions—not only in Schools of 
Tec a but in Colleges and Public Schools having industrial 
or manual training departments. 

We shall be pleased to give references to Schools and Colleges 
where our machines are in use. 


Special Prices to Educational Institutions. 
Catalogues and price lists free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, 


Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 












ROCKFORD, ILL. 





HAYE YOU ANY MUSIG? 


Your Music cannot be lost, torn or soiled if you 
use the 


HOWARD SELF MUSIC BINDER. 


The Cheapest and Simplest method of binding 
Music now in existence! 


Nothing on this Globe To-Day to Equal It. 


Any piece of 
ying the 


Music opens perfectly flat on the piano. 
Music may 
others. Each piece of music 
can be quickly found when 
| Wanted. 


be removed and replaced without distur 





Gummed strips of 
provided to repair ol< 
music when necessary. 

You can do your own binding. 

Full instructions accompany 
every Binder 

The Binder is made up in a 
variety of styles, both in flex 
ible and stiff sides, with 1 12 
inch back, which, when filled 
with Music, makes a good size 
volume. 

We ~~ ¢ in stock the follow 


aper are 
and torn 


loth Back and Corners, paper 

Full Cloth, Gilt Title 

oo ged r Back, Cloth Sides, Gilt 
it 

Library Style, Half Leather. 

Full Leather 


The prices range from SX) cents 
to $2.50 each. 


Send for ciroul: — rand price list. 
Also manufac “ture rs of The 
Handy Self Binder forall News 


papers and Magazines, and The 
Challenge Newspaper file 


HOWARD NANUFACTURING STATIONERY CO, 


Liberty Street, New York 
Cut pa. ptt cot out, it will not appear again. 
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(LORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not l»rge enough t> hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelied to adhere to these rules: 


1. Ail questions relating to school management or work will be 
answered on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary text-book or dictionary must 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sendiny letters will be withheld if requested. 








THE NATURAL METHOD IS RIGHT. 


About seven years ago I subscribed for THE ScHocL 
JOURNAL fora year. I began to get quite interested in it, 
when I was offered 1a0re paying business than teaching. 
After two years I returned to school-room work in a city. 
The superintendent was a good man, willing to listen, and 
as I had had time to digest your ideas while visiting the 
schools (I was selling a cyclopedia) I gave him my ideas. 
He said the ideas were all right, but that the present plan 





suited the parents. I did not agree with him; I felt the 
right way would suit them still better. 

One day I met a stranger aud we talked on education; I[ 
gave him my views. He said after hearing me, ‘“‘ You are 
the man I want; come with me.’ He proved to be the | 
proprietor of a private school, and I undertook teaching 
with him on the understanding that I was to have my own 
plan. About thirty boys were pue in my charge, a few be- 
ing boarding pupils. I had one room fora shop, one for a 
litrary (small), a room for chemistry ; all the boys were in 
business—the arithmetic was all real, consisting of trans- 
actions of buying and selling, keeping accounts, etc. I 
had no spelling or grammar. The former was taugot in the 
writing, which was very extensive ; in fact, the pen or pen- 
cil was always in the pupil’s hands. They all learned to 
draw and paint in watercolors. Each made up a “ flora” 
of the plants in the vicinity. They learned to use toois of 
all kinds ; they made apparatus of all kinds’ They read 
enormously, books of travel being the staple diet. The 
parents soon came to understand the plan and were 
pleased. The only fault found was, ‘* They are too much 
interested.”” ‘a fact I often was obliged to drive them 
away from the school at night and to forbid their coming 
earlier than half past eight. A fine was imposed on any 
one who came before that time. 

Soon after begionuing hereI re-subscribed for THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL because it had given meso much aid in this “‘ new 
departure.”’ The proprietor was delightel with my plan; 





it made the school popular ; more boys came, having heard 
of good reports from the pupils. From this I conclude 
thac the same method could be employed in public schools, 
the only difficuity being in finding teachers, who could 
teach in this way. I admit it is a harder way in many re- 
spects, but then I never had any difficulty in government; 
all were obedient, all active and busy; the amount of 
work got out of the boys was really enormous. At one 
time a map of Europe, 100 feet square, was made in the 
garden. Another objection is that the parents will not 
be satisfied. I found them satisfied. The boys could 
compute, write, keep accounts, tell about the various coun- 
tries, talk in French, describe a good many plants, tell 
about steam engines and levers, illustcate faces, make ex- 
periments, mode] in clay, paint and draw,and a great many 
other things. They recited poetry ; were immensely inter- 
ested in history and travels. 


Philadelphia. REv. R. E. TRIVEN. 


“DRESS REFORM” IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM., 


I would like to say a few words on the commonplace sub- 
ject of school dress. Cleanliness is not only next to godli- 
ness, but it makesup a very large part of godliness Inorder 
that our school children may be cleanly they either mus 
have new clothes very frequently, or else have clothes that 
will bear washing. 

The limited means of most parents precludes the former 
and especially when the materials are of good quality, 
Thus the clothes are worn until they are literally worn 
out without ever having been washed. Washing would 
spoil them and this the parents cannot afford. Asa result 
then,in the majority of cases, of dressing school childrenin 
expensive materials,and such as will not ‘‘ wash,”’ we bave 
two very undesirable conditions. First, the children be 
come uncleanly; they know that they are so and are obliged 
to be so, and this knowledge has a bad effect on their 
minds. Secondly, by wearing their clothes so long with- 
out baving them washed, they are very liable to gather and 
carry all manuer of disease-germs, and thus render them- 
selves a source of great danger not only to themselves,but 
to all with whom they associate. 

lt seems clear to me,then, that much good could be done 
if in some way parents could be inuuced, or were compelled, 
if necessary, either to change the children’s clothes fre- 
quently vr provide them with clothes that will “‘ wash.” 
lf a childis kept clean and is taught to keep himself clean 
of his own accord, it will be a great step in his real educa- 
tion for the good of the world. Healthfulness, ambition, 





and cheerfulness always accompany cleanliness. 

What I have said concerning pupils is equally applicable 
to teachers—not to any regular readers of THE ScHooL 
JOURNAL, of course, but to some possibly whom they may 
know. For many reasons,one would prefer to find a teacher 
in a plain, clean calico or gingham dress with a nice white 
apron, instead of a costly sulk or satin bearing unmistaka- 
ble evidences of unwholesomeness. 

I confess that no great amount of estheticismis dis- 
played in the writing of this letter,nor does it call directly 
for such in the reading of it, but it may at least serve to 
cell attention to a reform, if such I may call it, that would 
undoubtedly secure wholesomeness in more than one re- 
spect, and would certainly lessen the danger of spreadiug 
dreaded diseases. 


Galena, Ill. Supt. J. A. WILLIAMs. 


A PUZZLED TEACHER. 

We are told that teachers should go into society and 
make themselves felt there. That is undeniably true; so 
true that, if I were a plank in a school board, I shouid in- 
sist upon some social training as a requisite. A well-bred 
teacher has an advantage in a school-room that is by no 
means as fully appreciated as it should be. Yet how are 
we to teach, to keep up with the current events of the day, 
to go into society and mold public opimion, to be always 
well-dressed, amiable, well prepared, and effective, and at 
the same time take a college course? There is somethiug 
wrong somewhere, and I feelit strongly not only for myselr, 
but tor many other teachers. A teacher has gone to work 
with a good grammar school education, has trom forty tu 
sixty pupils, finds she is doing poor work, tries to improve, 
teaches five to six hours, possibly longer—gives two hours, 
at least, for preparation and professional reading. That is 
eight hours’ brain work of the most exhaustive kind. Then 
come gentiemen of the school journals and say, *‘ improve 
yourselt ; take up some course of study, read magazines.”’ 
She does that another hour or more—nine hours. Then 
says the legislature, ‘‘ You must be examined every one, 
two, or three years unless you study snd pass ¥v per cent. in 
algebra, higher geometry, trigonometry, etc.’”’ These are 
out of her line of teaching and cannot go into her hours of 
preparation ; she is dependent on her salary and cannot 
stop; summer schools only give a smattering. Now the 
kind of torture of this kind that is being inflicted calls ior 
another Bergh. Better resign if she cannot keep up, is 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 264.) 
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INDISPENSABLE IN 

PHTHISIS, FNEUMONIA, 
AND 

ACUTE BRONCHITIS. 
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o- ae. BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 
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SOOTHES IRRITABLE, 
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| ULCERATED, AND CANCEROUS 
vi CONDITIONS OF THE 
| DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


PREPARATION OF RAW FOOD IN THE WORLD. 





A Most Wonverrut ([Vurrient AND RESTORATIVE. 


The vital principles of Beef concentrated. 


tained by irritable stomachs that reject all other foods. 





A highly condensed Raw Food Extract. 


Acceptable to the most delicate taste and smell. 
It assimilates more readily than any other food known to the medical profession, 





Re- 
BovininFE, 


under the microscope, shows the blood corpuscles in their normal condition strongly marked, while in other foods or extracts this vital important 


element is destroyed by the heat in cooking. 


\ 


orders. 


Creates New and Vitalized Blood Faster than any other Preparation. 


BOVININE is especially adapted to the needs of school teachers whose exhaustive labors render them peculiarly liable to nervous dis- 
It sustains the strength by its physiological stimulation, and supplies the system with the nutrition it demands. 


Builds up the System after Severe Sickness. 


Soo hes and Al'eviates Extreme Sensitiveness of the Digestive Organs. 


NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS AND CHILDREN THRIVE SURPRISINGLY BY ITS USE. 


WILL PERMANENTLY 


CURE 





NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


“During the last four months of his sickness, the principal food of my father, Gen. Grant, was Bovtnine and Milk; and it was the use of 
this incomparable food alone that enabled him to finish the second volume of his personal memoirs.” 


October 1, 1885. 


FRED. D. GRANT. 


Carefully prepared from the Formula of the late James P. Bush, by the J. P. Bush Manufacturing Co., 44 Third Avenue, Chicago, IIL 





Put up in 8 and !2 Ounce Sizes, at 6O Cents and $1.00 per Bottle. 


Twelve Ounces Contain the Strength of Ten Pounds of Meat. 
FOR SALE BY ALL. DRUGGISTS. 
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VOST WRITING [MACHINE 














Mr. Yost, who brought out the two other typewriters 
whose use is world wide, has embodied in this machine 
the result of more than sixteen years’ experience in type- 
writer building, and 


The “YOST” as it is to-day IS A MARVEL. 


Its great strength as a manifolder, its unlimited speed, its 
unique center-guide alignment, and above all its beautiful 
work resulting from printing direct from the face of steel 
type, discarding the troublesome and expensive ribbon; 
its interchangeable carriages, with many other new im- 
provements and advantages, make it the most desirable 
typewriter now before the public. 


A Fair Trial will Convert the Most Critical. 





—++— "FP H Ke, - 


Bar-Lock Typewriter. 


THE MODERN WRITING-MACHINE. 


The No, 2 Machine takes paper 9 
inches wide, and writes a line 8 in. 
ches long: 






Price, $100, complete. 
The No, 3 Machine takes paper 14 
inches wide, and writes a line 13} 
. inches long: 


4 


VISIBLE WRITING, 
PERMANENT ALIGNMENT, 
AUTOMATIC RIBBON-FEED REVERSE, 
HIGH SPEED, 
POWERFUL MANIFOLDER, 
LIGHT-RUNNING, 
DURABLE. 


Price, $110, complete. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. 60, 


379 Broadway, NEW YORK. 









* Improvement the order of the Age.” 





THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 





THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER has been adopted 
to the exclusion of all other Writing Mac'\ines by THE ASSOCI- 
ATED PRESS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, to be used 
in their telegraphic service to take dispatches direct from the wire. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER has many IM- 
PROVEMENTS that are not found upon otner writing machines. 


ALL TYPE CLEANED in TEN SECONDS without soiling 
the hands 


PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 
MORE DURABLE than any of its competitors. 
The SHIFT KEY system RELEGATED to the PAST AGES. 


For FIFTEEN YEARS Typewriter users have been WAIT- 
ING for IMPROVEMENTS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Company, 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, U. 8. 
BRANCH OFFICES : _ 


291 Br aiway. New Yore Ciry. 1427 Champa Street, Denver, Con 


5 Chestnut Street, ParLaADeLPaHiIA, Pa. 11 E+st Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
'4 Monroe Street, CarcaGo, ILL. 44 Niagara Street, Burr :+ Lo, New Yor«, 
16 0-44 Farnam Street, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 407 Powers’ Block, Rocaesrer. New Yor«. 


77 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, MIcHIG: x. 
25 School Street» Boston, Mass. 


214 \\ vod Street, PrTTSBURG, Pa. 








*** The addition of stenography and typewriting to the education of young people mereases 
very materially their chances of making a livelihood. 
W. T. HARRIS, U. S. Commissioner 


ITsd9oo0 
Awarded “MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY,” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
NEW YORK. 


‘f Education. 





Time Saved Is Money Earned. 
A Time-Saving, Money-Earning Assistant. 


“NATIONAL” TYPEWRITER. 


Two Color 


WV ork. 





The Best and most complete Standard Writing machine made. 

Positively the BEST and the only PERFECT MANIFOLDER 
made. 

It wil make, UNQUALIFIEDLY, more and better mani‘old 
copies than upon any machine extant. 

The HIGHEST achievement in the art. 

Embodies every good quality found in other Writing M chine-, 
and has many points of superiority, all its own, 

Smailest and most comprehens:ve double case, finger key Type- 


“er TRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE, THE BEST. 


Send for illustrated pamphlet, giving full detail and fac-simile of 
keyboard. 


National Typewriter Company, 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
715, 717 and 719 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


B. J. WOODWARD, Pres. H. H. UNZ, Vice-Pres. and Manager 
J. M. BUTLER, Sec. and Treas. 
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pa asa sense. But she is such a large proportion of 
the teachers that the schools cannot give her up; besides 
she has character and experience of child nature which the 
novices have not. Something ought to be done in making 
the examinations apply more nearly to the work. 

L. 8. 


WHY IS IT? 


There are many bopeful signs in respect to teaching, but 
there are some not so hopeful. A commissioner of the New 
York city board of education declares that but a part of 
the teachers attend the meetings at which the city super- 
intendents expound the methods and principles of educa- 
tion. The New York state superintendent is obliged to 
force the teachers to attend the institutes on which $30,000 
isspenteach year. This would seem to show that the 
teachers looked upon their business a good deal as servants 
do on theirs—to shirk all that they can. It has been sup- 
posed that teaching was partly a beneficent act, and that 
the reward would be in the feeling that a good act had 
been performed. Is this a mistake? 1 am afraid there are 
a larger number than ever that are teaching for money 
alone, and who will do no more than than they can help. 

Jersey City. DONALD FEARSON. 


COLORED TEACHERS IN MARYLAND. 


Gradually the grade of colored teachers is improving here 
(Howard county, Maryland). Nearly all the fifteen em- 
ployed read educational works. The salaries are so low 
(855 per term) that the best teachers cannot be secured. 
The county appropriates less than $1,000, a year for sup- 
port of colored schools. By the last census there are 218,- 
004 colored people in the state out of a population of 
1,042,390. The united voices of at least half that number 
should cause respectful attention. I am at alossto account 
for the great amount of prejudice against the black man. 
The statesmen legislate against him, the preacher preaches 
against him, and the judge discriminates against him. No 
matter how loyal a citizen one may be, how patriotic, or 
how readily one would offer service for the good of the 
country, yet the giant prejudice ever steps in and denies 
the full right that should be freely and fully given every 
citizen without regard to race orcolor. But I am not dis- 
couraged ; on the contrary I feel like taking fresh hold and 
laboring faithfully to hasten the time I feel sure will come 
when “ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


Ellicott City, Md. CHARLES L. Moore, 








1. What would you do a a 0 pape who is lazy and tries in al) 
ways he can to annoy me? ow would you — to a first 
reader class the difference a2. to, too, and two? 

Maples Mii, [. w. 


1. Get in symp3ithy with that troublesome boy if you can. 
If you were thrown with him in some out-door excursion, 
you would become better acquainted with each other and 
no doubt return good friends and his annoyance 
would cease. You are in a false relation to that boy in 
some way. 2, It is best never to mention “‘to, too, and two,” 
to any child in the same connection. Teach the word in 
connection with the thought, and never allow it to be used 
in any other way. Teach the sentences containing these 
words several days apart that the pupil shall not see any 
connection between them. 


There is no kindergarten school in our community. What 
course of instruction could be followed at home with a child three 
years of age? 

Brownsville, Tenn., J.R. G. 

The Kindergarten Magazine offers valuable suggestions 
for home work. Material that may be used with advan- 
tage at home, is found in Frcoebel’s first, second, third and 
seventh gifts (worsted balls, wooden sphere, cube and cyl- 
inder, first set of building-blocks and tablets). 


The reason that I did not answer your former letters met that 
the price of cotton went down about the time you wrote to me 
and left me with five bales of cotton not sojd. I thought that 
cotton would go up ina short time. I would sell and send you 
ay price for THe INSTITUTE ina letter in answer to — letters, 

ut in place of cotton going up it still went down, will sell as 
soon as cotton goes up to nine cents. I hope you will not be un- 
easy about the pay if cotton does not go up before my year is out 
for THe [NstrTUTE, I will borrow the money and send it to you. 


Yours truly, 
Statesville, N. C. T. M. B. 
This letter shows a spirit of earnestness in taking and 
paying for a school journal that is well worth emulation, 
among teachers. 


Please an3wer through your columns the following question ‘ 
Could one study algebra, geometry, botany, and philosophy with- 
out the aid of a teacher? 

Anselm, Neb. L. P. 

A great deal could be accomplished in these studies with- 
out a teacher. It is best to always have some study on 
hand, and never rest content with present attainment. 


Please give the meaning of the following stems: “cor,” ** fa,” 
* hospit,” * mun,’ ** bas,”’ and * nunci.” 

Akron, N. 8. D. 

Cor ; cord—heart ; concord (agreement of hearts); cor 


dial (hearty). Fa-—speak; affable (easy to be spoken to) ; 
preface (spoken beforehand). Hospit—host-guest ; hospit- 
able (kind to stranger guests); hospital (a retreat for the 
sick). Mun—fortify ; munition (a means ofdefence). Bas— 
low ; basement (lowest part of a building). Nunci ; nounce, 
to bring tidings, to tell, announce, denounce (tell fully). 


1. Give the correct case forms of these prorouns and reasons 
forsame. (a) A lady entered whom I afterwards found was Miss 
B. (b) A Jady entered who I found to be Miss B. 

2. If one person was at the tropic of Cancer and another at Cap- 
sg which could see the sun most during the year. 

. Does the earth rotate more times in a year than there are 
any s in the year, why? — 
5 . +. 8, 


1. (a) Whom is the object of the transitive verb ‘‘found”’ 
and must have objective case form. (b) Incorrect form. 

2. The one whose sky was the least clouded. There is no 
astronomical difference. 

3. No; a dayis the interval of time which elapses be- 
tween two consecutive returns of the same terrestrial mer- 
idian to the sun. 


1. If corrections have to be made in the reading class should 
they be given immediately after an error has n made, or should 
~ be withheld until the paragraph is finished? 2. Should third 

fourth reader pupils be required to learn definitions such as 
are given in some of the lendianr text-books ? 

London, 0. F.M. 

1. Itis usually best to wait till the pupil has finished 
reading before correction is made. 2. It is much better to 
develop definitions than to learn them from books. Would 
never have a dry definition learned till the pupil had been 


taught to understand the word. 


How would you divide, objectively, and why, six by two? 
Would you divide the six into two bunches or three ? B. 


I would divide the six inte three bunches, to see how 
many times I could find two bunches in six bunches. 


What is Goldthwaite’s Geographical M ine? Is itef sucha 
nature that it would be especially useful in school, by way of af- 
fording the supplementary information nested to make the study 
of places interesting and concrete ? B. E. 


You would find this magazine helpful in bringing fresh 
material each month of a supplementary character. You 
can easily secure a copy for examination. 





The favorable testimony of thousands should convince you of 
the merits of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


TESTIMONY RAPIDLY ACCUMULATES 


that the Remington Standard Writing Machine, which to-day presents the practical 
results achieved be the best Inventive and Mechanical skill, aided by Capital and 
the experience gained during the Fif- 
teen Years that it has been on the 
market, is also an 


Important Educational Factor. 











That word CALIGRAPH translated means 


THE CALIGRAPH. 


Single Case, No. 4 
$70,00 
Double Case, “ 2 
$85.00 


P New Special, “8 


“ Beautiful 


Considered quite apart from its indus- 
trial value, it is found that ‘‘the habits 
of care, neatness, accuracy, and skill 
necessary to a successful manipulation 
of the Typewriter enter into the in- 
tellectual make-up of the pupil, and 
re-appear in whatever he may do.” 

Education. 





“It requires no prophetic ken to foresee that before many years 
this instrument will be in as universal use in the Schoo!=room, as the 


chart, the globe, and the blackbourd now are.” 
EDUCATION, March, 1891. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cleveland, 187 Superior St. 
Cincinnati, 177 West 4th St., 
Indianapolis, 84 E. Market St. 
Buffalo, 58 Niagara St. 

Kansas City, 606-608 eee St. 
St Paul, 94 East 4th St. 
Minneapolis, 12 Third St., 8. = 
Denver, 1639 Champa St. 





Boston, 15 School St, 

Philadelphia, 834 Chestnut St. 
Baltimore, 15 N. Charles St. 
Washington, LeDroit Building. 
Syracuse, 215 Kirk Building. 
Rochester, Wilder Building. 

Chicago, 175 Monroe St. “ 
St. Louis, 808 North 6th St. 





Writing,” and The Caligraph Writing Machine when 
put to the test produces not only the most beautiful 
work, gives the greatest speed, does the best manifold- 
ing of all writing machines made, but lasts longer and 
is seldom out of order. At the Paris Exposition the 
Caligraph secured the Highest Awards. 

The “BEAUTIFUL WRITER” is the champion of the 
world. For illustrated Catalogue, or any desired infor- 
mation, address 


Tae American Wrrtinc Macune Go. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N. Y.; 14 W. 
4th St,, Cincinnati, O.; 1003 Arch St., Philadelphia 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENG 
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I Inventor of the International Typewriter, also ° 
“s Pioneer in Typewriting Machines—he having oe 
} more inventions in actual ure upon Typewriters | 
’ than all other Typewriter inventors combined. ' 





Durable, 





Simple in 





Elegant, 
HIGH SPEED 
The Best 


Typewriter 





. its parts, 








Perfect 








in Design, 











Model of 1891 has these features reculiar to itself: 

Has no Rival Automatic line spacing; interahangeable Key-board and Extant 
* ribbon movement, and the only machine having inde- © 
structible alignment. 








Cover Closed Down. Machine Inside. THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
TYPEWRITING CO, 


2 Park Square, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Who among school people has not heard of Messrs. Thos. 
Kane Co., of Chicago. They are well-known makers of school fur- 
niture and with their immense facilities place quantities of goods 
all over the country. They are also one of the la makers of 
noiseless slates. In looking over their great establishment, the 
1 stock of bicycles and tricycles was noticeable. The firm 
sells everything from a small wheel for boys to the famous 
* pneumatic,” now attracting so much attention. 


What you need is a type-writing machine to help you out with 
that large correspondence. You are doubtless aware that the 
‘** Remington” was the pioneer in this field of labor-saving, and 
has been in the front rank ever since with all the improvements 
that money could buy or enterprise suggest. 


Music loses some of its charms when the sheets are strewn care- 
lessly around the room, lost, torn, or soiled. This (7 be pre- 
vented, and the music kept in perfect condition and pen- 
ing — flat on the piano—by using the Howard Self Music- 
Binder, made by the Howard Co., 85 Liberty street, New York. 


School officers who wish to do the best that can be done toward 
making their schools both efficient and comfortable should in- 
spect the Andrews globes, tellurians, maps, and charts, and the 
dove-tailed school furniture of the Andrews Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 76 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Don’t try to get along without a t -writer ; that would be too 
old-fashioned. Do you know that the “ Caligraph ” has a number 
of desirable features peculiar to itself? The space-bars are on 
each side of the key-board, where they may be touched by either 
a, The mechanism is strong and simple, not liable to get vut 
of order. 


Every schoo) furniture house has its own way about making 
desks and the Cleveland Schcol Furniture Co., is no exception. 
Instead of using the solid plank for the wood work, they use ve- 
news pas together—this they claim makes a stronger end light- 
er d that heat or dampness will not warp. m the looks 
of their factory it would seem that many other people have this 
same idea also. They want some good agents. 


Do you paint? Ordo you decorate? Your attention is advised 
toward the beautiful and per t dders of Messrs. Ray- 
nolds & Co., 106 Fulton street, New York. Also to their tine 
enamel colors for producing u hard polished surtace on furniture, 
oo and other materials. They sell all materials for 
artists. 





There 18 no question as to every progressive business house em- 
ploying a type-writer. By this is not meant a ‘* type-writist,” 
there is a distinction. Also there is a difference in machines. The 
** International ” automatic tine-spacing, interchangeable 
key-board, and ribbon movement. 


As well-known a school desk as ony manufactured, and as fav- 
orbly—is the “ Fashion,” made by Mr. John Loughlin, of Sidney, 
Ohio. This state turns out a very large amount of school furni- 
ture during the year. It is in a close race with Michigan. ** Fash- 
ion ” is found everywhere, 


You will never keep up with those letters unless you buy a 
type-writer. Have you seen the light and durable “ Yost,” with 
its permanent alignment and clear-cut letters printed direct from 
the type, and its wonderfully convenient “ pointer” ? 


Asa wise man, do not fail to insure; and do not fail first to 
carefully investigate the claims of the different excellent compa- 
mies, and insure in the best. While you are about it, give your 
close attention to the advertisement of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York on another page, and the blank form 
which they offer for you to fill out. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio, among its other industries boasts a manu- 
factory for school desks and church furniture, where the best of 
mate are used and finished as smoothly asa piano. This isa 
new firm in the business, but with their push and energy and the 
class of goods they manufacture, they will sureiy be heard from. 


If you want to stop at a convenient, comfortable, moderate- 
priced house when in New York, to the Grand Union hotel. 
opposite Grand Central depot. It is on the Erepene plan, and 
= can regulate your expenses to suit yourself. [t has a 
by — nearly throughout, and its accommodations are ajl 
class. 


A type-writer you must have. Get one that don’t talk back. 
Investigate the merits of the “‘ Smith Premier.’’ It is endorsed by 

Associated Press of New York state, It has © permanent 
alignment, and all its type is cleaned in ten secunds hout soil- 
ing the tingers. 


Revolution fills the air now-a-days. One of the most note- 
worthy efforts in that line is the Self-Folding School Desk of the 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., whose office is at 34 East 14th 
street, New York. 


A successful steel pen manufacturer, while he does aot necessa- 
rily pose as a moralist or a philosopher, is in effect both, for by 
providing pens that do not scratch a. he prevents a cer- 
tain amount of hard feelings and words, at the same time 
helping writers to maintain good tempers and pleasant disposi- 
tions. The millions of pens sent out by the Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Co. have this mission. 

A type-writer? Ofcourse. Whichone? The “ Bar-Lock ” has 
advantages; look into them—visible wri . automatic ribbon- 
feed, reverse, high speed, powerful manifolding arrangement. It 
is also light-running and durable, and admits a very wide paper. 


The Van Everen Adjustable Book Cover Protectors are made 
of strong manila paper, self-sealing and adjustable, so as to fit all 
the usual sizes of school text-booxs and hbrary books. As a neat 
book protector, at iy = J cost, they are very popular, and are 
known and used from Maine to O: Pupils of schools are 
glad to use covers thus priated, ont keep their books constantly 
covered, Address P. Van Everen, 60 Ann street, New York. 


Will you sketch this summer? Don’t take so many pencils, they 


> 








are not needed. Get one good one, Dixon’s American Graphite 
Sketching Crayon 341. For general use, try Dixon’sS. M. Any 

stationer keeps them, or write to the Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey | 
City, N. J., and say | sent you. 


No use, you can never do business without a type-writing ma- 
chine. Take a look at the “ National,” with its small and com- | 
poteners double-case key-board and its remarkable manifold- | 
ng capabilities. 


A popular plan for selling pianos and organs has been intro- | 
duced by the Marchal & Smith Piano Co.,of New York. They 
make it easy for any one to buy of them, and by giving a | 
trial in your own home, you are sure of being suited. Pheir in- | 
struments must be satistactory to be sold in this way, and the ex- 
pressions of delight that come from their patrons show that they 

grand and noble qualities. Address the company at 235 
Past 2ist street, New York. 


Teachers and Educational institutions interested 1n using the | 
latest improved and most efficient apparatus, should send for 
catalogue of the National School Furnishing Co., 141 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, covering every branch of the work. Their spe- 
cialties are a New Hand Power Dynamo; combined Rheostat, 
Wheatstone’s Bridge and Galvanometer in one; valveless Air 
Pumps, Static Electrical Machines, Solar Microsco and Pro- 
jection Lanterns. Name your wants and get special net prices. 





Mention this paper. 


| Thatcher Furnace 


they have 


Chicago Dogs aie. it runs to big Gress 
twenty-five 


twenty-five m ong and are putting up 
stories high—they have an immense organ Spators turns out 
I don’t know how many organs a day. It is ied the Chicago 
Cottage an Co., and their name 1s well-known throughuut the 
West as ers of a fine toned instrument, at a very rea- 
sonable price. They are now making arrangements to build 
oem a also. Mr. ette Cable.the general secretary, expects big 
usiness in that line. 


“O, fora !” the poet cried; but when he got it he could do 
nothing with it. So wretched a specimen was this apclony fora 
mn, that the lorn poet failed utterly to express his age ny He 
id wish he had purchased one of Joseph Gillott’s 1 pens, 
which took the gold medal at the Parisex ition, 1878. They are 
sold all and manufactured by Messrs. Joseph Gillott & 
Sons, ¥1 John street, New York. 


Do not complain if zou fellow teachers, taking advan oft he 
agency idea, v <= ly rise to positions of prominence while you 
stand still. ake up to the spirit of the times and write to Mr. 
Orville Brewer, manager of the well and favorably known Teach 
ers’ Co-operative Association, of 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


In this enlightened age, pons people look for style, it is not 
fashionable to sacritice to it health and comfort. The most sensj 
bie ladies kno the fact, cordially endorse the Good Sense 
Corset Waists, for health and comfort, a perfect fit for all ages. 
Made by Messrs. Ferris Bros., 341 Broadway, New York. 


These sudden and severe changes of temperature demand 
special care in both eating and drinking. A good cup of tea or 
coffee is calculated to cheer the faintest heart, and bring joy to 
tbe most despairing soul. The cup that cheers but not inebrates 
may be obtained of the Great American Tea Co., 31 Vesey street, 
New York. 


Summer will not last always and there are chilly days even in 
July. Don’t allow the home or schoo] to become chilly or il! 
ventilated. Send for pamphlet, ‘* Recent Advances in the Heat- 
ing of Schools,” to the Boynton. Furnace Co., 209 Water St., New 

ork. 

That Packer’s Tar Soap is a valuable antiseptic is clearly indi- 
cated. It should be used for shampooing, by every teacher, for 
her own protection—as well as in every family sending children 
to school--in view of the contagious character of a pre it type 
of premature baldness. 


Entertainment is a part of school life, and is combined with in- 
struction in the magic lantern. If you want anything in this 
line—stereopticons or lantern slides—send for a catalogue to 
Messrs. A. T. Thompson & Co., 13 Tremont Row, Boston, 4 


Is Your Shorthand Department a Success? If not, The Phon 
ographic Institute is prepared to you in correspondence 
with Teachers of Phonography, to whom, after a searching ex- 
amination, it has granted Certificates of Proficiency. If you wish 
a competent teacher send to The Phonographic Institute, Cin- 
cinnati, O. Established by Benn Pitman. 


Don’t delay your preparations for winter. The Celebrated 
presents a large heating surtace, ins 

and an anti-clinker furnace. It lied by 
prominent architects and recommended by the trade generally, 
besides being used extensively in school-houses, churches and 
ublic buildings. Address The Thatcher Furnace Co., 33 Peck 
lip, New York. 


Now is the day of the Souvenir S 


m. Are you a collector? 
If so, don't forget that St. Paul, 


inn., has one of the most 


beautiful specimens of any ‘city in the country. The shape is 
| quaint and on the bandle is Fall of 
| Minnehaha.” 
and eilver house in St. Paul. 


engraved the beautiful “ 
It 1s made by Meyers Bros., the leading jewelry 
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MISSES, CHILDREN. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
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Ladies 
WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAM PHLET-BOOK. ENTITLED 
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— BASKET FIRED JAPAN, 
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NOT RADICAL DRESS REFO 


(Series of 12 Beantitul Illus.Tidies trom Lon- 
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GLASGO LACE THREAD CO0.,G Conn. 
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By CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D. PRES. NATL WOMANS 
HEALTH ASS’N OF AmeRicA,Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mrs.ANNIE JENNESS=MiILLER. AND OTHER EMINENT WBITEBS 


free lo Everybody, 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 3) BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 





lf you are looking for a position ; 
If you want a first-class teacher ; 
If you desire to dispose of school 


ty é 
Send full particulars to the 


N. Y¥. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y, 





31 and 33 VESEY ST.. 
N. B,—Only inducements are Best Goods at Lowest Prices. 


TEAS. 


REVOLUTION IN PRICES. 
Direct from TEA GROWERS to TEA POT. 


Finest Teas Imported! 


Send in your orders at once. @n $20.00 Tea and Baking Powder orders we will 
allow you a Complimentary, in any kind of Tea you may select, equal to 25 
per cent. and Pay ail Express Charges. 
member we are the * Old Reliable.” 
No Discounts, No Premiums, No Panels. 


PRICES OF TEAS AND BAKINC POWDER. 


This is an unprecedented offer. Re- 
THE GREAT AMERICAN T&A COMPANY, 


. «80, 85, 40, 50, 60, best 65 Cents per Ib. 
. , 80, 85, 40, 50, 60, * 60 © “ 

. 85, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, « 90 «= « 
. «BB, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, “ 90 * “ 
. «85, 40, 50, 60, 70,80, “« 99 « = « 
. . 85, 40, 50, 60, 70,80, “« 90 © “ 

° ‘ 80, 90, ** 1.00 ee as 
. 50, 60, 70, 80, “« 90 * “ 


‘A NEW Crocheti CONGOU ENGLISH BREAKFAST, . . °. 50,70, “ 90 “ “ 
illed LaceThread FOCHEIINGR |souchone « —aee. . ee ‘ 
Willed Lace | Nea BookNo.2@ |FORMOSA CoLoNG, © 2. ff fm 
For CROCHETING. |59 nina wed [ORANGE PEKOE, © 2. 1 es BS 

BEST in the world [} _ Paerns. Bt | BAKING POWDER, in One Pound Tin Cans, | |. 45 Cents per Can. 
BAKING POWDER. in Half-Pound Tin Cans, : . | | 2% 


All warranted to give per, ect satisfaction, or they can be returned and er- 
angeles dame refunded, an 


all expenses paid by us. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


IMPORTERS, 


P. 0. Box 289. NEW YORK. 
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Necessary and Important to all Owners 
| AND PROSPECTIVE OWNERS OF HOUSES, 


And New Buildings of any Kind. 





THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


li, PUY 





i SAMPLES 


/ AND FULL INFORMATION 
/ FREE. 





Wears better than Back Plaster, 
is warmer and very much cheaper. 


| Neponset Waterproof Fabrics. 


does not crumble, 





ALWAYS USEFUL. 


Cover and Sheath your Barn, all of your Out Buildings. 
tect your Green Houses, and Hot Beds. 
etc. The best thing made, and is Low Cost, 


Write at once to 


Pro- 
Sheath your Houses, 





They cost but One-Third the price of Shingles, absolutely WATER 
PROOF, FROST PROOF and AIR TIGHT. Anyone can put 
them on. They will Save you Money. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Sole Manufacturers. 


SPECIAL: 


E. WALPOLE, MASS. 


Our circulars show you many uses, including carpeting, etc., etc. 





USE THE BEST! enone. SUMMER SCHOOL 






2% a EAGLE STANDARD 


CuT 23 ACTUAL LENGTH 


__ 


PAT. NOV.12.1877. 














STANDARD PENCILS. 
ROUND AND HEXAGON. 
MADE FROM THE BEST OF GRAPHITE. 
No. i.—Very Soft, . - - For Heavy Lines. 


‘ |4s—Graded Specially— —Sott - = Por Dark Shading. 


“ 2.—Medium Soft, - - For General Use. 


“ 23s—Graded Specially— —Medium, for Free 

Hand Drawing and Sketching. 
* 3.—Medium Hard, - For Fine Outlines. 
“ 3s —-Graded Specially — Hard, for Draughts- 


men, Architects, Artists, etc. 
“ 4.—Very Hard, - : - For Engravers. 


“ 5.—Extremely Hard,- - - - For Technic Uses. 


WITH OR WITHOUT ERASIVE RUBBERS ATTACHED. 


3 


Bie EAGLE STANDARD PERFECTION == 
= 


COLORED PENCILS, useful in marking and checking Colored Map Drawing, etc. 
PEN HOLDERS. STEEL PENS,—all Styles. 
BRASIVE RUBBERS. WOOD COVERED SLATE PENCILS 


encils are used more extensively in EDUCATIONAL 
IONS than any other make. 





instiruri 





Be sure to ask for the EAGLE. 


Send for Samples and Prices. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 


73 FRANKLIN ST., - NEW YORK. 


ACCEPT NO OTHER. 











ms Teacher of the cit 





OF METHODS, LANGUAGE, SCIENCE, 
At GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


ETC. 
Beginning JULY 21, 1891. 


| Are you specially interested in Science? 


Then attend this s*hool and learn of Prof. Woodhull, of the College for the Training of Teachers 
in New York City, the art of making and using “ home-made * apparatus, for he is without an equal 
in this line of work. Review your Physics and Chemistry with him and get the very best methods of 
_ the same. Study roy 4 and Zoology with Prof. Austin C. Apgar of the Trenton, N. J. 
Normal School, a teacher who will arouse the greatest enthusiasm in these subjects, as many hun, 


| dreds of teachers can testify. 


| Do you wish to make Drawing a Specialty? 


Smith, who, as Head Draw 


Then attend the National Summer School and a with Mr. H. P. 
1c schools and himself an enviable reputation 


of Brooklyu, made for the pub 
As a teacher Mr. Smith is not excelled. 

Or, if = wish to make a specialty of the Prang System, study with Prof. Walter 8. Perry of 
the Pratt Institute, a man with a national reputation. He will be assisted by Miss Ste’ lia Skinner, 
formerly ot Winona, now Supervisor of Drawing at Wilkesberre and Scranton, Pa. Whichever line 
ot work rm choose you will have the best obtainable instructors. No other schoo! offers such 
opportunities in the subject of Drawing. 


Do you wish to devote your Time to the Study of Languages? 


Prof. Otto H. L. Schwetsky now of the Oswego Norma! School, formerly Priucipal of the Ber- 
litz School of Languages in Boston, will have cha of this Department and will bring to the work 
the highest degree of skil! and illustrate the best methods. 


Do you wish the very Best Thought in matters pertaining to Sup- 
ervision and Normal Training ? 


Are you a Superintendent feeling the need of al! possibile heip that you may the better help the 
teachers under your charge? Are you a Principal of a school or a department with similar work in 
asmalier field? Are you a School Commissioner with aay teachers whose only help must come 
from you? Are youa Training Teacher with the responsible duties of that position? Are you a 
Norma! Schoo) Instructor feeling the need cf a closer relationship between the Norma) and the 
public schools? If you are any one of these let us ask your attention to the following galaxy of 
names : 

Dr. KE. ©. White, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Prof. B. A. Hinsd«le. Univ. of Michigan. 
Miss Anna Badlam, Lewiston, Me. 

Supt. 8. T. Dutton, Brookline, Mass. 
Prof ay Cc. Apgar, Treuton, N. J. 
Supt. 4. P. Marble. Worcester, Mars. 
Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mies Serah L. Arnold, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Supt. G. {, Aldrich, Quincy, Mass. 

Dr. E. A. Sheldon, t*swege, N. Y. 

Prof. J. J. Mapel, Milwaukee. Wis. 

James M. Sawin, Providence R. I. 

Dr. William J. Milne, Albany, N. Y¥. 

Prof. Charlies F. Carroll, New Britain, Ct. 


Do you want the Best Thought on Psychology and Pedagogics? 
Who is better able to give it, or to give it better than Dr. E. K. White of Cincinnati ? 

Do you wish for the Best Methods in Arithmetic, Geography. Language, Grammar 
Natur] Science, Natural History, Physical Training, History, Primacy and Kindergarten Work ? 
Do you want to know avout lord Work? Do you want to study English Literature, Philology, 


Elocution? Do you want to improve your Penmansbip? If you are interested in any of these 
attend the National Summer School. 


Send Postal Card for 60 Page Descriptive Circular. Address 
* SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Fails, N. Y. 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. 





FREADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE ScHOOL JovuRNAL when com- 
{ {municating;with advertisers. 
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BooK DEPARTMENT.. | 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE Gaatay are OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE FROM CEL- 
vic TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. Illustrated with maps, 
lans, and tables. London, Edinburgh, and New York: 

- Nelson & Sons. 808 pp. $2.00. 


We have the wonderful story of the English people told 
in moderate space, but with a breadth of plan that takes 
in their military, political, social, religious, and literary 
history ; in fact, the writer has fuily realized what is re- 
quired of a historian in this part of the Nineteenth cen- 
tury. Toone especially who belongs to, or is descended 
from, this 8turdy English race, and speaks the language, 
the story is an inspiring one. The consolidation of war- 
ring kingdoms, the conquest of neighboring ones, the 
gradual accgssion of strength, and the extension of English 
dominion to ali parts of the earth, remind one of the rise of 
Roman power, and merely show how history repeats 
itself. The history is divided into five periods—Celtic and 
Roman Britain, The Old English Kingdoms, Feudal Mon- 
archy, Absolute Monarchy, and Limited Monarchy. The 
Inaps are humerons, and among the tables are those of the 
royal families, prime ministers, etc. The chapters are 
made more attractive by an outline of the contents at the 
beginning of each chapter. The dates at the sides of the 
pages do not break the continuity of the narrative, and yet 
are prominent. In the appendices is the British constitu- 
tion, a description of British colonies and dependencies, 
and a resume of recent events. 





MURET’S EN(YCLOPEDIC ENGLISH-GERMAN AND GERMAN- 
ENGLISH BICTIONARY. In two parts. Part I.—English- 
German. New York: International News Company. 


In this book before us is found the English-German part 
ofthis important work, extending from A to Alo. The 
dictionary is based on the same principles as the French- 
German dictionary of Sachs-Villatte, yet the superior 
richness and range of the English vocabulary has necessi- 
tated much more condensation. There is a complete pho- 
netic re-spelling of every titled word, the pronunciation 
being indicated by thesystem of Toussaint-Langenscheidt. 
The vocabulary of the Eoglish language frora about the 
middle of the Sixteenth century is given, including 
Shakespeare and Chaucer among the old authors. Bya 
very ingenious system the obsolete, rare, scientific, and 
technical expressions are indicated, and alsosuch as belong 
to the language of the uneducated. The vocabulary in 
copiousness is equal if not superior to most of the English 
national dictionaries, We have not space to speak of other 
special points, such as arrangement, etymology, quota- 
tions, typography, etc. It is sufficient to say that no im- 
portant point has been overlooked, and that the work is 
one that we can recommend to the student, 


POTTER’S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. Teacher's Edition. By 
Miss Eliza H. Mortou, late teacher of geographical sci- 
ence in the normal department of Battle Creek college. 
Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co. $1.25. 


The author of this book (teacher’s edition) is a teacher 
of teachers, and she hasintruduced into it the methods and 
devices that she has found valuable in her wide and varied 
experience. In the good old times the teacher told the 
popils that the earth was round like an vrange, and fol- 

owed the text-book descriptions of lakes, rivers, moun- 
tains, and islands, little dreaming that the child was get- 
ting no more idea of these things than of the mountains in 
the moon. Miss Morton has, in a very clear and ingenious 
manner, shown how to impress the facts of mathematical, 
een , and oo henge geography on the minds of the chil- 

ren, her aim being to cultivate independent thought, dis- 
courage mechanical memorizing, and make the study an 
attractive one. Her suggestions, diagrams, and illustra- 
tions will help along the work in many a school-room, 
banishing that aridness that often makes geography study 
such a bore. In treating of the manner of presenting 
political geography she takes up each country separately, 
and shows how it may be studied to advantage. ‘through- 
out the book man is made thecentral object, and the earth 
is studied with relation to his wants. e cannot enumer- 
ate all the good points of the book in a notice like this, but 
= advise teachers to examine it at their first opportu- 
nity. 


NOTES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Fred Parker Emery, 
instructor in English in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Boston: Ginn & Co. 155pp. $1.10. 

This book consists of the notes of a series of lectures on 
English literature. It is therefore a syllabus of the sub 
ject, and, while some authors are necessarily omitted, all 
the principal ones, with notes of their chief works, are in- 
cluded. uch bibliographical matter is given, and there 
are lists of best books ia English and American literature, 
Asa fuite to a knowledge of our authors and their works 
it will take high rank. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL SPEAKER. By James Baldwin, Ph.D. 
Third Book—Miscellaneous Selections. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 1891. 240 pp. 

In this volume, which belongs to ‘* Harper’s Educational 
Series,’ are found a great number of selections on life, 
nature, labor, recreation, romance and experience, duty. 
aspiration, retrespection, and resignation, classified in this 
order. Many of them are famous gems of the language, 
such as Burns’ ‘A Man’s a Man for a’ That,” Bryant’s 
“To a Waterfowl,” Shelley’s “Skylark” and ‘‘ Cloud,” 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Three Fishers,’’ and Tenuyson’s “ Break, 
Break, Break!’’ Others are not so well known, but are 
just as beautiful as regards literary form and sentiment. 

emarkably good judgment has been exercised in making 
the selections, as we find nothing but what is pure and ele- 
vating. The necessity also of choosing such poetical and 
prose extracts as children would take an interest in evi- 
dently has not been a minor consideration. Dr. Baldwin 
has also included in the book some ‘Suggestive Programs 
for Morning Exercises.’”’ These need not be followed 
strictly. They are intended to aid the teacher in preparing 
coneathing teat and pleasing for the opening of the day, 
and may be varied according to circumstances. ~ 


LONGMANS’ ScHOOL GRAMMAR. By David Salmon. New 
edition, revised. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
274 pp. 75 cents. 

In this grammar there is a wide divergence from the 
method of treatment of the subject of most grammars, and 
this is what constitutes its value. The failure in gram- 





mars usually is in not presenting the subject from the 
student’s standpoint and overwhelming him with rules 
and details. In this book the rules have been made sub- 
ordinate and practice has become the main thing. Un- 
doubtedly the way to learn to use correct English is by 
a, We would think it absurd if one should attempt 
o teach a trade by simply giving rules for doing 
this and that kind of work. The Jessons in “ Longmans’ 
Grammar” are at first of the simplest description, as, in a 
pumber of sentences, giving the names of countries, per- 
sons, thiugs, the words that convey the idea of doing, 
etc., and proceeding by degrees to things that are harder 
to understand. Those who are interested in grammar- 
teaching should examine this book. 


FRENCH By READING: A PROGRESSIVE FRENCH METHOD. 
By Louise Seymour Houghton and Mary Houghton 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 333 pp. $1.25. 

The authors of this text-book have endeavored to make 
the study so easy as to lead as rapidly as — to think- 
ingin French. For this reason very little stress has been 
put upon grammatical rules. These are given as the 
necessity for them arises and then they are more likely to 
be understood and remembered. Four stories have been 
taken as the basis of the work, three of them being by well 
known authors. With the aid of the vocabulary they 
furnish, and the grammatical rules the pupil becomes 
familiar with in the course of a year’s study, he ought to 
be able to read easily any ordinary work. At the end of 
the book i+ a very complete vocabulary, and a list of nouns 
in common use ¢ hich do not occur in the stories on which 
the method is based. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S STORIES. Newlv translated. in two 
p rts. Part II. Boston, New York, and Chicago: 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 205 pp. 

The volumes of the Riverside Literature series of which 
this book is one, have been used in many school-rooms 
with success. The literary selections are carefully made 
and well edited, and are not serappy. Hans Andersen’s 
tales make delightful readirg for children. In this book 
we have “The Snow Queen,” “ The Flax,” “The Night- 
ingale,” ‘‘What the Moon Saw,” ‘‘The Toad.” * The 
Emperor’s New Clothes.” ‘‘The Happy Family,’’ and 
“The Candles.” Many teachers will find use for the 
stories as supplementary reading. 


MARMION: A TALE OF FLODDEN FIELD. By Sir Walter 
Scott. With notes by D.H.M. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
1891. 283 pp. 50 cents, 

This poem of chivalry and heroism, full of stirring in- 
cidents and descriptions of great beauty, has justly held 
its popularity to the present time and is likely te be widely 
read for a long time to come. Im selecting b®%oks to 
develop the literary taste of young people it deserves no 
subordinate place. The ——— prepared notes are 
peecee at the foot of the page, where they will be read, 
ustead of at the end, where they would be likely to receive 
little attention. There is a charming autobiography of 
the famous author, followed by extracts from Lockhart’s 
“Life of Scott.” The map of southern Scotland, and 
northern England will help the young reader to form an 
idea of the localities described in the poem. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE AND OF THE FAMILY. B 
Ch. Letourneau. general secretary of the Anthropologi- 
cal society of Paris. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 373 pp. $1.25. 

What more important study than that of man and what 
more important relation than that of the sexes! In this 
book the author, a famous French scientist, traces the 
beliefs and practices of men in this respect through every 
stage of savagery to civilization. He has endeavored to 
give the facts clearly and orderly, believing that natural 
science methods should be applied to social science facts. 
The topics considered are the biological origin of mar- 
riage, the jamily among animals, polyandry, marriage 
by cupture, marriage by purchase and by servitude. poly: 
gamy, mouoganiy, divorce, the clan, the family in civilized 
couutries, etc. The subject is treated in a truly scientific 
way. 


REPRESENTATIVE IRISH TALES. Compiled, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by W. B. Yeats. Second series. 
Knickerbocker Nuggets. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 355 pp. $1.09. 

Those who love wit and humor should read these 
delightful tales by some of Ireland’s best writers. In tbis 
volume are “ Barny O'Reirdon, the Navigator,” and Paddy 
the Piper, by Samuel Lover ; ‘*‘ Father Tom and the Pope,” 
by William Maginn; ‘The Confessions of Tom Bourke, 
by T. Crotton Croker ;’’ ‘“‘The Knight of the Sheep” and 
‘The Death of the Huntsman,” by Gerald Griffin; *‘ Trin- 
ity College,” by Charles J.ever; ‘‘The Pig Driving Peel- 
ers,” by Charles Kickham; ‘‘The Hungry Death,” “The 
Jackdaw,” and ‘“‘ Darby Dolye’s Visit to Quebec,” by, Miss 
Rosa Mulholland. This volume of the *‘ Kuickerbocker 
Nuggets” will not be the least popular of the series. 


For KING AND FATHERLAND—1870. Being episodes from 
Capt. Karl Tanera’s “ Krinnerungen eines Ordonnapz- 
Offiziers, im Yabre 1870-71.” Edited, with notes, by E. 
P. Ash, M.A. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 160 pp. 

This is ove of the little volumes prepared for those teach- 
ing German, and preparing for the public examina- 
tions. Its convenient size, abundant notes, and large, 
clear type will make it popular with students, while there 
wil) be no lack of interest in the scenes connected with the 
late struggle between France and Germany described in 
its pages. 


How TO SHADE FROM MODELS, COMMON OBJECTS, AND 
Casts OF ORNAMENT. By W. E. Sparkes. London, 
Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Company, Limited. 
62 pp. 

This is a very valuable manual for the teacher or studeut 
of the art of shading. Starting with afew simple princi- 
ples of light and shade, the truth of whieh can he verified 
by experiment, the subject is treated synthetically, and all 
lights, shades, shadows, reflections, and gradations are ‘c- 
counted for. The illustrations, which are numerous, are 
drawn with the utmost accuracy, and include both outlines 
and finished drawings. There are geometrical figures, 
common objects, fruits, etc., and linear and aerial perspec- 
tive and other points are illustrated. In the appendices 
are directions for pencil and crayon-shading, and sepia and 


A. FLANAGAN, of Chicago, has Le poe Phe ta- 
tion, and justly, asa dealer in school supplies. By tan 
work, painstaking, and courtesy he has won a large trade. 
He has books with gymuastics, busy work. . Songs, 
and many other things that are in constant demand. 


THOMAS NELSON & Sons’ “‘ Graphic History of the British 
Empire” is a fine specimen of compressed, yet complete 
history adapted to school-room use. Dixon’s ‘*‘ Dictionary 
of Idiomatic English Phrases” is logical and convenient 


TuE ‘Memory and Thought” series of James P. Downs. 
New York, has received high praise from educators and the 
edueational press. This series of six manuals, pertains to 
the rational development of the memory and will exert q 
large influence in favor of a return to natural methods of 
training. 


MANY reading circles have taken advantage of D. Ap 
pleton & Co.’s liberal offer and added the books of ‘‘ The 
International Education Series” to their libraries. The 
series includes such standard works as “Sully’s Psy- 
chology” and ‘‘Boone’s History of Education.” ‘ 


A GREAT question with many people is how to supply 
schoo] and teachers’ libraries. That question may be sai 
isfactorily answered by addressing a letter to the Cassel) 
Publishing Co, for a circular. They have also French 
German, and Latin dictionaries, besides many other usefy| 
school books. 


STUDEYTs of the German and of the English langnaces 
should examine Mnutet’s Encyclopedic Lexicon published 
by the International News Company, New York.. It con 
tains the results of the remarkable progress made during 
the past four years in English and American lexicography 


““THEe Economy Class-Book”’ gives a simple and practi 
cal plan for noting the pupils’ work. thus saving the 
teacher’s time. Write to the Adams, Blackmer & Lyon 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 


MAny of the publications of Bryan, Taylor & Co., 757 
Broadway, New York, are especially adapted to the use of 
the teacher. Among these’are “History of Greece,” and the 
‘History of Rome,” by Victor Duruy, the celebrated 
French scholar. 


WILtrAMs & ROGERS. of Rochester, N. Y., issue many 
valuable text-books on book-keeping, arithmetic, civil goy- 
ernment, and commercial law. 


GRAPHIC descriptions of how people live in other lands 
are given in the “‘ Panorama of Nations” issued by the 
Star Poblishing Co., Chicago. It is a condensed library of 
travels, liberally illustrated. 


GRAHAM’s system of short-hand is known and used suc. 
cessfully all over this country and in many other lands, 
For full particulars about books, etc., address Andrew JJ. 
Graham, author and publisher, 744 Broadway, New York. 


W. R. JeNKENS, 851 Sixth avenue, New York, has just issued 
“Sans Famille,” “Casia,” and otber books in the popular 
“* Romans Choisis Series.”” He has in preparation “ Les Prosateurs 
du XIX me Siecle,” by C. Fontaine; and “ The French Verb,” hy 
Prof. Schele de Vere. The “ Bercy Series’ also includes a num 
ber of important works. 


Every literary worker to-day needs to have within arm's reach 
a good many reference books; otherwise he cannot work to ad- 
vantage. If he has to leave bis seat to consulta dictionary or en- 
cve'c pedia, he not only loses time, but wastes in the friction ner 
vous energy, which ought to be used in work. All this is saved 
by having near one’s study-table a rotary book-case, such as that 
made by the Sargent Manufacturing Uo., 814 Broadway, New 
York, or Muskegon, Mich. 


Tne members of the State Teschers’ Assoviation at Saratoga’ 
July 7-9, will as usual make Congress Halli headquaters. This 
hotel has won its way into favor by its excellence as a well-kept 
institution. It isruo for the benefit of the traveling public; its 
proprietor, Col. Clemont. has generous ideas about his table and is 
a model of courtesy. The teachers have come to regard Con 
gress Hail asa part of the educational system of the state, to be 
visited once a year at least. 


Mrs. HAL WriiutaMson, of Chicago, a lady who has traveled 
widely, is coming right to the front as a litterateur, besides doing 
considerable newspaper and periodical work. She is now engaged 
on a novel of Mexican life that is pronounced by those who have 
seen the MSS. as being remarkably well writter and powerful. 


THe ACME STATIONERY & PAPER (0.’s handy tablets are neat, 
compact, and reaonable in price. So usetul have they been found 
that they have been introduced into schools in all parts of the 
United States. 


Can short-hand be thoroughly taught in three months? ‘This is 
a question which is just now being made a subject of discussion 
in the short-hand newspapers, and a great dea! ot spirit is being 
shown by partisans on both sides. Prof. Curtis Haven, founder 
of the Haven colleges of short-hand at Philade!phia, Chicago, and 
other cities. claims that this can be done, and, in addition, he says 
that “ teachers can do this who know nothing whatever of short 
band, so long as they follow his directions.” Prof. Haven’s ad- 
vertishment appears elsewhere in this issue, and should be con- 
sulted. ° 


WorRTHINGTON Co., 747 Broadway, New York, announce for im- 
mediate publication as No. 19 of their popular International 
Series, a novel which is boun? to excite more than ordinary inter- 
est. The title is: ““Columbia.” A Story of the discovery ot 
America, by John R. Musick. The second of Mr. Musick’s novels, 
“Estevan, a story of the Spanish Conquests,” is in_course of 
preparation, and will soon be issued by this firm. Each of the 
twelve volumes will be profusely illustrated and cover an impor- 
tant part of American bistory. 


iti 
> 





“The World is Growing Evil, the Times are Wax- 
ing Ill.” 


** Art displeased with the management of the world? Possibly 
the body trets thee.” To all those for whom, by reason of bodily 
ailments and suffering, the world has lost its attraction, we offer 
our Compound Oxygen tment. It is a vitalizer, is inhaled 
into the lungs, and, being taken up by the blood, affects the whole 
body beneficially. Here are some specimens of evidence we have 
accumulated during our twenty — practice : 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:—“ I have not been so well for years 
as at present. I can only give the credit, under God's blessing, t? 
Compound Oxygen. [ am do more and harder work in my 
study than I have since my breakdown, nearly eight years ag0- 
Rev. C. A. WiLpER, Walnut Hill, Mass., August 16, 1889. 

Drs. STARKEY & PaLEn :—“ When I am down your Compound 
Oxygen Treatment lifts me up and sets me going.” CHAS. B. 
PARPER, 150 Woodruff avenue, Columbus, Ohio, May 1, 159. 

You will find abundant and records of cures 
effected in our Treatise on a xygen. The proof is irre 

tutable and convin . Send this book. Sent free. There 


are many imitations, but no other is genuine than the Compound 
gen Treatment of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch street, 





monotint painting. 


Oxy, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal. 


“ 





en | 
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TWENTY YEARS ACO! 


Then we had no tek phone, no electric lights, no phonographs and no TABLETS. And now what a change—we have them ali and of Tablets 
what a variety. 

When 4 first commenced the manufacture of these goods, thirteen years ago, we used nothing but neutral tint or manila paper; we added 
from time to time better qualities as the trade demanded and now what an assortment we can show. 

The teachers were the first ones to use our goods and finding them convenient have used them in largely increased numbers ever since. For 
the bulk of our goods are used in the schools by both echolars and teachers. ‘ é 

For the last ten years you have seen our advertisements in this JOURNAL. Many of you have written for samples and prices which we have 
gladly sent and many of yuu have sent us orders. 

At this time of year we bring cut our new goods for the September opening of the Schools. We will tell you a little about them and trust 
that you will preserve this paper and when you need tablets of any kind ask your dealer for them and if he does not keep them, write to us, 


Pads and Tablets 


for the 


School Room. 
ACME SPELLING BLANKS. 


Tablet with cover, paper ruled with doublelines, In- 




















‘ 


























Bae 
y 
ez , 
4 wre 
ell deeb ea, titi Ta 
Pan yr TeTrrTryrr 


Sf \ proves the writing as well as the spelling. Price, 5 cents 
‘ A ey y each, 
4 ’ JZ 
) wartINSapLeT CIO" tS Table QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER. 
! Senevigpaniedieianess _ ie. Every teacher knows what this is but we will say one 





word. We make it in 


NEUTRAL TINT IN PADS 


of 100 sheets for examination purposes. Legal Cap or 
Fools Cap, 24 cents each. 


INK TABLETS, 5 & 10 cents. 


Just Right; Drummer Boy : Last Edition : Commercial ; 
Favorite ; Safety ; Eureka; Floral. All of these are made 
in five and ten c 2nt sizes. 


10 CENTS EACH. 
Ivy Leaf; Happy Thought; Clover Leaf ; Ideal Cotton 
Fibre. 


White Star Blotter. | Anchor Blotter. 




















White. -ream. 
Note, . ' . 20cents.|Commercial, . 20 cents. 
Packet, ‘ . 20 cents. | Packet, . 20 cents 
Letter, ’ . 20 cents. | Letter, : : 20 cents’ 











TABLETS FOR FINE CORRESPONDENCE. i, 


Here we want to say one word. Our line of correspon- 
dence Foods cannot be equalled. We use the very fines: qual-* 
ities of paper in these goods and guarantee satisfaction. , 


AMERICAN BLOTTER. 





Made in White, Cream, Commercial, . 20cents. , 
Light Linen, Heavy Linen, Packet, . . 2! cents. . 
Light Bond, Heavy Bond. Letter, . . 4(cents. AMERICAN: 






THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER.= >. 


made in 60 lbs. White . 
and Cream the most beau- or ee 
tiful paper made, smooth 7; ....’ 

as satin. ’ 


POMPEII PARCHMENT. 
Everything the name 


'|“BLOTTER: 








25 cents. 
35 cents. 
50 cents. 














Commercial, ., 25 cents. 





implies—rough and yet the : 
pen glides smoothly over — mre a omen 
the surface. r, ° . 50 cents, 


COURT IRISH LINEN. 
The best linen paper ¢ 


Yommercial, . 20 cents. 
made for the money. More pa-vot 25 cents. 
sold than of any linen tab- Leteer, . 49 cents. 


let manufactured. 


SELF-ENVELOPING WRITING TABLET. 


The most useful Tablet made for correspondence. No en- 
Velope necessary. You write your letter, fold it up and sea 
it and your work is done. No fussing around for an en- 
velope. Hand finished Linen or Cream or White Wedding, 


"SPECIAL. 


All of these Tablets have beautiful lithographed or printed © 
covers, executed in the highest degree of art and are not only 
made for use but beautiful to the eye. 


OU ne OF FE be We will send to you on receipt of these prices, any tablet we make, by mail prepaid, or we will_send you our catalogue free. We want to 
= open correspondence with you for we have goods that you use every day, . 


Acme Stationery & Paper Co. ©? Puare eee 
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(As the publishers who advertise in this issue, send their valu- 
able catalogues to those who address them, no teacher should 
neglect the opportunity he has to possess them. In writing for 
such information please to oblige us by always mentioning THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL). 


THE text-books of the American Book Co. include 
every department of knowledge. They have been brought 
out under the most careful supervision, and represent a 
large part of the best scholarship in the country. The 
meinbers of the company are publishers of long experi- 
ence, know what the schools require, and spare no pains or 
money to make their books first-class. They make very 
flattering offers for the introduction of books. Those look- 
ing for books on language, science, literature, or many 
other subjects, should see their fine descriptive catalogues. 


HARPER & BROTHERS in the ‘‘ Student’s Series of Histo- 
ries ’’ present a list of text-books that are serviceable and 
attractive in every way. They embrace, among others, 
works on ancient history, the Christian church, England, 
France, Germany, Greece, Rome, modern Europe, etc. 
**Lamb’s Tales trom Shakespeare” are edited by the 
famous Shakespearian scholar, Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co’s “Riverside Literature 
Series’”’ gives in cheap and handsome form numerous 
masterpieces of American literature. For school use these 
little volumes are unsurpassed. Valuable additions will 
be made to the series during the next year. John Fiske’s 
‘‘Civil Government’? has already taken its place as a 
standard text-book. 


THE Natural History Readers of the Boston School 
Supply Co., are well fitted to serve the purpose of ordinary 
reading books. Iu the lower readers no animals are intro- 
duced but those more or less familiar with children. The 
subjects are so treated us to lead the way naturally to the 
scientific classification introduced in the higher books. 
The publishers have just begun a series of ** Intormation 
Reading Books”’ that have been prepared with great care. 


AMONG the books that have stood the test of ex 
are Monroe’s reries for teaching reading, issued by Cow- 
perthwait & Co., Philadelphia. Hagar’s arithmetics are 
especially adapted to modern methods of teaching, combin- 
ing mental and written exercises. Powell’s books on lan- 
guage form good habits, thus removing the necessity of cor- 
recting bad ones. For beauty of typography and illustra- 
tion Warren’s geographies are especially noticeable. 


THE well-known and reliable publishers, D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, bave a large number of text-books of high 
merit in science and language. The “ Nature Readers” 
are very popular. In Williams’ “Composition and Rhetoric 
by Practice” a small amount of theory is combined 
with an abundance of practice. Their books on German, 
French, music, and drawing are liked wherever used. 


THE extensive use in schools of the “English Classic 
Series’”’ of Effingham Maynard & Co., New York, is suffi- 
cient proot of their merit. ‘hey give the cream of the 
best writers with biographies, notes, etc. Many otbers 


rience 





besides teachers and pupils, who wish to become acquainted 











with the classics, read them. Another popular series is 
the ‘“‘ Historical Classic Reading,” consisting of selections 
from works on American history. 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Co. have many new and 
standard publications that teachers would do well toexam- 
ine. These include Maury’s geographies, Holmes’ ‘“‘ New 
Readers.” the “ Clarendon woe enable’s arith- 
metics, Knofloch’s German, and Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
The ‘ Clarendon Dictionary ’’ is used in many schools. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER Co., Philadelphia, have among 
their many excellent text-books. Brooks’ arithmetics. 
These, which include the shorter course, the graded course, 
and the higher course, are constructed on correct. pedagog- 
ical principles and are thoroughly practical. Pelton’s 
“Outline Maps,” reduced in size, will be found especially 
useful in the school-room. 


IN i qed ** Potter’s Advanced Geography ” (John E. 
Potter Co., Philadelphia), the author examined hun- 
dreds of books, visited many schools, and interviewed 
many prominent educators both in America and Europe, 
so that it is the result of the best thought and experience. 
The teacher’s edition contains fifty-four pages of valuable 
notes and suggestions for the teacher’s use. 


THE large and varied list of text-books of Ginn & Co. 
have au established reputation. We need only mention a 
few—Stickney’s Readers, Wentworth’s Arithmetics, Nat- 
ional Music Course, Allen & Greenough’s Latin Gram- 
mars, and Goodwin’s Greek Grammars. Their catalogue 
will give detailed intormation. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., has long been in great favor among scholars and 
writers. Davis’ “‘ School Readers” richly deserve the suc- 
cess they have won. One of the most fascinating of scien- 
tific books 1s Paul Bert’s “‘ First Steps in Scientific Knowl- 
edge.”’ In France 5t0,000 copies have been sold. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have books on a great variety 
of subjects, inclnding wood-carving, Greek and Roman 
literature, mythology, U. S. history, Roman history, Eng- 
lish composition, etc. Privileges of examination, introduc- 
tory prices, regular rates to instructors, to libraries, and to 
the trade, will be furnished on application. 


STEDMAN’s “ Library of American Literature ”’ (Chas. L. 
Webster & Co.. New York) has touched a responsive chord 
in the hearts of Americans. This is evidenced not only by 
its astonishing sale, but also by the expressions of delight 
irom those who use it. The infinite variety and intensely 
interesting character of the selections touch our best na- 
ture at every point. As our people show this appreciation 
of our native authors, their writings will soon receive the 
recognition they deserve in the world of letters. 


TEXT-BOOKS on history, geography, mathematics, and 
Tammar and composition are among those offered by 
szongmans, Green & Co., New York. The “ Epochs of 
American History’’ present the facts of our history ina 
concise and interesting way. 


MANY whose school days are long past will remember the 


and it was well merited. Sheldon & Co. have just issued g 
carefully revised edition of this excellent work. Among 
their other recent books are ‘“The Great English Writers,’’ 
aa ah Chaucer to George Eliot, with selections from their 
works. 

THE SpringfieldIndustrial Drawing Kit of Milton Bradley 
Co., Springfield, Mass., is receiving many words of praise. 
One of the best devices in their whole catalogue is Miss 
Arnold’s sewing cards. The educational colored papers 
are based on the six standard colors of the solar spectrum. 
on the colors are carried into the kindergarten occupa 
tions. 

Tr is unnecessary to say anything further in praise of 
Webster’s dictionary. It has long been a standard work 
throughout the country. The new revision, known as 
‘“Webster’s International Dictionary,’ was ten years iy 
preparasion. Send toG. and C. Merriam & Co., Springfield, 

ass., for large descriptive pamphlet. 

DOUBTLEsS many of our readers have perused those pop- 
ular volumes of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, coptained in the 
“ Heroes of the Nations’ Series.”” How the children would 
devour them if they were in the school library! The life 
of that wonderful man, Charles Darwin, has lately been 
brought out by the firm. 

A COMPREHENSIVE presentatior ofthe great events of the 
world is secured each month inthe Review of Reviews. 
After a careful examination of it one no longer wonders at 
its t popularity. Biographies of prominent men, 
articles on social questions, abstracts of articles from the 
leading magazines, portraits, and many other features, have 
secured for it a firm hold on public favor. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS’ works on language will be found 
exceedingly useful. Rev. Dr. Edwin A. Abbot, an ex- 

rien ndon educator, contributes four—‘‘ How to 

rite Clearly,” ‘“‘How to Tell the Parts of Speech ” 
“How to Parse,’ and “English Lessons for English 
People.” 


THE popularity of, Lee & Shepard’s “American History 
Series” is due to the fact that the volumes are brig bt and 
interesting. It is necessary to iurther praise Jane 
Andrews’ fascinating books. Their ‘‘ Picturesque Geo 
graphical Readers” ure in great demand. 


In searching for good text-books the teachers should not 
overlook ‘‘ Lessons in Number,” by Francis Cogswell, A. 
M., published by Thompson, Brown, & Co., Boston. Mes 
ervey’s Book-Keeping is clear, simple, practical, and thor 
oughly adapted to business methods. 


Dopp, MEAD & Co.’s “ International Cyclopedia ”’ is suit 
able for library, school, and home. It is endorsed by lead 
ing educators both in the East andthe West. Thedescrip 
tive catalogue will tell all you want to know. 


ONE of the most popular books recently published is Dr. 
Talmage’s work “Pen, Pulpit, and Platiorm” of E. B. 
Treat, New York. The same publisher has many other at- 
tractive books, and offers flattering terms to agents. 


For vacation employment write to the Standard-Colum- 
bian Co., 407 Dearborn street, Chicago, regarding ‘‘ Royal 





great popularity of ‘* Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetic,” 


Gifts” for home and kindergarten. 





Impaired 
Vitality. 


Prepared according to Prot. Percy's Formula. 


Is as useful as a Preventive against Disease as a Cura- 
tive, for nearly all diseases begin with a nervous attack ; 


if this is cured, the disease is avoided. 


It is the original and only preparation of the Hypophos- 
phites from animal and vegetable tissue, the most power- 


ful restorer of the vital forces. 
Especially recommended for Brain 


vous Prostration, Impaired Vitality, Sleeplessness, and all 


forms of Mental and Nervous Disease. 


It is invaluable in convalescence from prostrating dis- 
eases, in Bronchitis, and as a preventive of Consumption. 
It sustains mental and physical powers, prevents prema- 


ture age. 


Endorsed by leading Physicians and the world’s best 


Brain-workers. 


Descriptive pamphlet with testimonials free. 
Sent by mail, ($1.00) from 56 West 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUCHT. 


For sale by Druggists. 
25th St., New York. 


There are numerous imitations and substitutes. 


None genuine without this (J@~) Ke , (2., 


signature printed on the label. 








Prevents 
Nervous 
Prostration. 


_— 








ae estan? 1049 yy 


iteL i 47 & 49 DEARBORN ST. 
st SEND FOR CATALOGUE — 









THE CELEBRATED 
HATCHER 





FURNACE. 





LARGEST HEATING SURFACE 


Insuring the Greatest Amount of Heat 





Exhaustion, Ner- 


for the Least Amount of Coal. 





DURABLE, SELF-CLEANING, GAS-TIGHT, 
ANTI-CLINKER. 


Specified by Prominent Architects and recommend- 
ed by the trade generally. 
Used extensively in School houses, Churches and 
public buildings. 





Established 1850. 


THE THATCHER FURNACE CoO. 
33 PECK SLIP, Cor. Front St. 





Send for Catalogue. 





these books are 
responsibility 














An 





1 solicit consignments of School College Text-Books in any quantity and in any condition. 
Prompt and liberal settlements have made this house the r medium am rs every- 
where through = affect clearances of superfious My facilities tor hand) 

uneq ; 


y Publisher or. Banker can give you information as to my financi 


D. A. ALLEN, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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What is Catarrh 


Catarrh is generally understood to mean inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the head. It 
in a cold, or succession of colds, com- 
bined with impure blood. Flow from the nose, 
tickling in the throat, offensive breath, pain over 
and between the eyes, ringing and bursting noises 
in the ears, are the more common symptoms. 
Catarrh is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
strikes directly at its cause by removing all im- 
purities from the blood, building up the diseased 
tissues and giving healthy tone to the whole 
system. N.B. Be sure to get 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor #5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Lhawstion 


Horsford s heid Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the sys- 
tem are consumed with every 
effort, and exhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. 
The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby re- 
lieving exhaustion, and in- 
creasing the capacity for 
labor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N, Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 

“Decidedly beneficial in nervous ex- 
haustion.” 

Dr. 8S. T. NEwMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“A remedy of great service in many 
forms of exhaustion.” 


iinet 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word 
“‘Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 














are spurious. Never 


. “MINNEHAHA” 
St. Paul @ 


Souve | 
aan 


SIPS Beautiful | 


3 “And he named her from the river, 
From the waterfall he named her— 
Minnehaha-Laughing water.’ 
—Hiawatha. 


All others 
sold iu bulk. 













Poetical! Historical! 


The most interesting Souvenir 
= Spoon made. Beautifully fin- 
ished with an exact representa- 
mM tion of the famed “Falls of 
eh Minnehaha.” a 


PRICES=- Sramine Suven. 
S. Tea Spoon, Plain Bowl. $2.25 


I re souny address 
/ onreceipt of 








MYERS & co. 
on and Sil 
eer ees TIE. 34St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL. 


At the pasty comm of Maniterrce, Wis., on the 
pad 2-2 if hoo! and 
church furniture and dealers hool 





ou Oown—or do rae 
Roy a hen-coop,even? It isim 


ae Ear. 
to obtain samples and informa 


n concerning 


Bird & Son, Rast Walpole le, Mass 
Do you need school w—~- ¥ of any kind? 
hairs, 


o seitees, opera rtable fold c 
or Wechpeass cloth ? = write for ~~ Rt 
to Mr. R. H. Gal th street, 


3 East 
New York, or to Globe Furniture Lo., — 
ville, Mich. 

{f your school needs philoso) —_ aun 
or chemical apparatus of an ind, you should 
not fail to communicate with Messrs. Queen & 
Co., of Philadelphia. The ae he have an immense sup- 
ply’ of such uding also anatom 
models and skeletons, prem lenses, and every 
variety of optical instruments. 


Teachers are highly interested in the Short-hand 
lessons of Prof. Elden Moore. which have ap- 
peared in recent numbers of Tae SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL. The great importance of the subject and 
Prof. Moran’s unusual success render all he may 
have to say of direct concern to teachers. 


Have you heard of the “Orion’’ Desk? If not 
you do well to inspect it at 11 East Four- 
ante 8t., ly J ree. —s to Mr. J. M. sm 
the manager, for aca’ ie showing also sc - 
desks, slate biackboards, slated cloth, maps, 
globes and all general school supplies. 


Delightful Resorts. 

—- readers who ty desirous of finding pleas- 
laces to spe nd the summer shouid bear in 
that the Chi 

——t every ta 
comtortable journ vy, 
Madison, e 


rth-western Railway 
ity in a rapid, safe, am 
ey Chicago to ‘Waukesha, 


uette, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Ashland, « Minne- 
tonka, Yellowstone National Park, and the 
mountain resorts ot Colorado and the far West. 
Fast —— trains, equipped with reclining 
chair cars, r cars, palace sleeping and dining 
cars, affo patrons of the North-Western every 
luxury incident to travel by a first-class railway. 
Excursion tickets at reduced = Sy and descripe. 
og any” ticket can be obtained upon application 
—, mt, or by eddressine w. A. 
gl and Ticket ‘Agent, C 
Nw. o We a? 


Mins 9 news to all yyuns Americans who are 
ambitious toe artistic distinction that an institu- 

tion like the New Eugland Conservatory of Music 
is at hand in their own country, where music is 
taught in all ita departments, instrumental and 
vocal, including all orc and band instru- 
ture harm 


which affords employment after one or two yeas 

study. Fine a elocution, and general | — 
ture are inclu in the curriculum. ge 
Cari Faelten, Director, Franklin Square, Boston 


Every teacher knows about Eagle Pencils— 
every scholar should ~~ 1 — a thous- 
=< different kinds and m laim great 

for them. No.2 re 2 for all of work ; 
: ves a beautiful mark, neither too hard nur too 
soft, and does not rub. 


You may “take pictures” even if you can’t 
the Premier Camera 


draw. Be sure to carry 
with you on your vacation. It is ty Hw of man- 


wel Giles peraeete Ss gheng Cm desired in- 
and assistance 


ormation in Tt ~ | for the 
Crlo and cuouming Gedpeng eat accommodations, 
ete., etc. 

lf you need chemical 4 laboratory apparatus, 
either for experimental purposes 
remember that you may be supplied with the best 
goods at the lowest by Messrs. Eimer 
ot 265 Third avenue, New York, impor _- 
ers man of chemical apparatus 
and chemical) AM Comieats. Ri 
FL gh ae 
3" oye Tap 
Secon i yr I 
ers anc pk ty ‘urnaces are a specialty in 
manufacture. 

If you want thoroughly practical machines— 
lathes for wood end metal metal turning, scroll saws 





the | curcular saws, etc.—specially adapted for use in, 


al Pub: | Seperemonte serie to) Meme manual 





& Co., sil 


is eanises ‘Taus BOmOSE. sm oIog 





BgEcuamM’s PILLS cure sick-headache, 


to | secret of success has been a record of 100 cents to 


ical | Visits Toronto and don’t call to see this store will 


TORONTO ADVERTISERS. 





ARE YOU 
GOING TO TORONTO 


CONVENTION. 


If you are, and wish to visit the livest Dry 
Goods and Miliinery Store in Canada be sure 


to call at 
McKENDRY'S, 
202 Yonge Street. 

It is a sight to witness the crowds of ladies who 
daily patronize this establishment. The stock 1s 
very large in every department and the prices 
without doubt are the lowest in Toronto. The 


the dollar, credit unlimited and undoubted. 
Purchases and Sales for Cash only. One price and 
no less. The millinery show rooms are acknow- 
ledged to be the tinest in Canada, and the same 
little prices attached to the very finest goods make 
this room the center of fashion and beauty. 
Another unique feature is, a ladies Lunch room 
where fora few cents visitors are served with 
ight lunches and refreshments. The teacher who 


miss a treat. Take a memorandum of the ad- 


dress. 


McKENDRY’S, 


2O?r Yonge Street, 
6 doors north of Queen Street. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


LADIES 
SEAL 
GARMENTS 


AND OTHER 


FINE FURS 
At REDUCED PRICES during 
the SUMMER MONTHS. 


» HATS. 


The Best Impor- 
ted Goods at 
CLOSE PRICE. 








TEACHERS ARE INVITED. 


W. & 0. DINEEN, 


Cor. BING & GEORGE ST., TORONTO. 








AT LEAST 25 PER CENT. 
LESS THAN IN THE 
STATES. 


Do you want Fine Underwear? 


Fine Balbbriggan, Natural Wool, 
Cashmere and Silk, in Allen Solly 
& Co., Morleys, and other makers. 


Do you want Fine English Scarfs? 


The Latest Novelties from Welch 














Margetson & Co., London. 





Do you want Shirts, Collars, 
and Cuffs ? 
We keep the Largest and Best 


Assortment of Fine English and 
American Goods. 





Men's Fine Furnishing Goods. 


LOWEST PRICES. 











(o- WHEATON & CO., 


) 17 King St., cor. Jordan. 
} TORONTO, CA. 





MEN’S CLOTHINC. 





into almost perfect 








33-35-37 King St., E. 


and Hats are purchased from the manufacturers direct 
Clothing is all manufactured by the most competent hands. 
We buy largely, and taking advantage of cash discounts, are 
enabled to sell at uncommonly low figures. 


An experience of over fifty years has brought each department 


shape. Our Woolens, Gents’ Furnishings 


; our 


Gentlemen’s Furnishings and Hats.—Custom Tailoring a Specialty. 


R. WALKER 


TORONTDS, 


& SONS. 


18-20-22 Colborne St, 





by mail. 


but nothing else 
‘toom 17 Teibunetiics is# rte i's 





ee = y a | Uy; ~~. 

always t numerous special * “ 

vantages. It is made by the Rochester ier Optical BY THIS PLAN @w mMmMeETHODS 

oom . 21 South Water street, Rochester, persons having no OF LEARNING & 

The Toronto Meeting. knowledge of any TRACHING 

The & Northwestern Railway Company | short-hand can teach 

announces sale of tickets from ail stations to the art to themselves 

soaten 06 tan very. low rate of one fare for the thor- SHORT-HAND & FVPEWRITING are described in full in “The 

round trip, with two dollars added for mem- and others as Short hand Teacher's Companion,” a treatice prepared especially to ena 

bership fee in the National Educati “a oughly as any expert be A A Aye tog ualify ALL tus ir vie cc duil ones ~ luded—for 

ce 1anc maith onsin © ou months. Introduct 

i ata bm my Tie oe short-hand teacher or chapter 1Oc. Afew of Have \. 8 = s ort bs achers and home stedents ome 

will be afforded an opportunity for not only at- writer can. All that ry tion of 100 ': usiness letters, words numbered for ti ning speed, {Oc 

tending the meeting of but for needed is to follow words actual court testimony, also counted and numbe red, 

visiting many of } 41 sea is . > . \o" words actual convention report, coun'ed and numbered, { 
ore resorts of the East, as it isexpected that the directions given in aven's Teacher's Business Letter Book.i! days.short hand and key, i 

lines from Toronto e li Haven’ 8 ‘«« Compan- Haven's easily joined short-hand vowels, applicable to avy system, 

rates for teachers to make side trips. f Haven's easy and rapid short-hand numerats, for use in any svstem, 

Teachers and their friends who contemplate at- ion,” purchasers Of Haven’s complete self-teac ‘Be Short-haud lessons, entire theory, 

tending the should communicate with| which are entitled al- Above, ordered at one time, 

the nearest | tickét agent of the & lete co Send moneyorder orU.S.1e. tana 

Northwestern railway as early as ble. He | 8° t© comp: - 





Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 


THe PHoNOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


“ AMERICAN WOODS ” 


A book on Woods, containi act 
ucland authentic specimens. ( re 
view in March Mth issue, ScHOOL JouR 


NAL). 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS ror MICROSCOPE anv 
STEREOPTICON, and WOODEN CAXKDS for invita 
tions, calling cards, ete. Send for circulars. 


R. B. HOUCH, Lowville, N Y. 


STATUARY 33: 
pedscneot soo Ova Art Studies 





and Schools, 2500 Design 
Descriptive amphietFREE 





Cincinnat, O. ; Cc. HENNECKE CO., MILWAUKEE, wis, 


(Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN.| 





ANO 207 WasAGH Avenus, CHICAGO. 
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" ESTERBROOK’S 


No. 333. 


ENTER THEM ON YOUR REQUISITIONS. 


SCHOOL PENS 


No. 444. 





ce 


ALL THE STATIONERS HAVE THEM. 


Extra Fine. 








spi 04.07008;088.4F-F. 05 40 naa nus 


wns NREL 048 FESTERBROOKE 


"F8-Fa 9 on0.048-048. 046, pag? 0401048,048.048: 


School Medium. 





2. ~ = Quality 


Superior.}>s-~- 





The universal favorite for school or business. 


<zge, THE ESTERBROOK 


Extra Fine Elastic. 


26 John Street, New York. 


No. 105. 


STEEL PEN Co,,_—.. 


College Pen. 





a superintendent of a large Western city also cailed to secure eleven teachers and two Kind 


ers. Several of those who 


y ESTE RD AY we received seventeen letters from school authorities asking us to recoramend teachers. One college President called, seeking we teachers, and 


more than one teacher, so that our direct calis for teachers yesterday amounted to furty-four. One school 


salary of $2,000. One Private School called tor a Professor of Mathematics, $1,200. 


wished a superintendent at a 
One Kindergarten teacher was called for at $750. A professor of La 


tin 
stated. One High School Assistant to teach German, at $700. A large number ot Grammar, Intermediate and Primary, six in one city, were called for. Salaries for some 


of these graded positions ran up as high as $80. 


Day before yesterday a Superintendent called seeking a teacher in Mathematics, one for Vocal Music and 


a 
teacher. The Principal of a Southern College wrote tor a Southern Methodist lady, twenty-five years of age and strong in my for work in High School grade, salary 


4”) a year and board. A Superintendent of a Western city wrote tor a man to teach Manual Training and Drawing, salary $1, 


A Superintendent in the far West wrote 


or one Principal and one Kindergarten teacher at salanes of $70. The President of a Southern College wrote for a Principal of a Normal Department at a salary of $1,000 
tor the Art College. The President of a Western College asked us to recom AN D TH E mend a man for the Commercial Dept. The Principal of the High 


School in Michigan requested us to recommend a lady teacher of Sciences. 
toc the Department o1 Sciences. The President 01 another Eastern College 


The President ot a New England College asked us to nominate a man 
wrote us for a Matron. Our calls for the day numbered thirty-five, 


mukingseventy-nine cailstur tue twodays. Duriog these two days only fifteen teachers registered. It is easy to see that we are receiving five times as muny vacancies as 
members. The demand for guod teachers at good salaries on acvount of 30 many goipg into business and other lines of occupation is four times as great as in any former 
year. If youare receiving a poor salary or aie in a community where your efforts are not appreciated, there is no reason why you should not grasp the unusual opportunity 
offereé by the present yeur and improve both your salary and surroundings. If you have registered in any agency that is doing nothing for 7%, or pretends to have direct 


calls for teachers und dves not, it will certainly pay you to investigate our work. 


Ninety-seven of the teachers out of one hundre 


teachers who register with us are satistied with what we do for them, and a large majority are placed in good positions by us. During DAY BEFO RE 
the next month we will receive, at the smallest estimute, calls for eight hundred teachers to fill the very best positions in educational work. - 

Now is the time to act Send at once for circulars or write a full description of your wants. Inclose $2.00 registration tee and the statement that you will accept the terms 
ot our contract and we will be enabled to nomivate you immediately. Circulars sent tree on application. Address 


TEACHERS’ 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


70 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





MUSIC COURSE. 
COURSE IN READING. 


NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING. 


Young Folk’s Library. MacCoun’s Historical Publications. Welsh’s Grammars. Stoweli’s Physiology. 
Choice new Text-books and helps for nearly every branch of school and college work. Illustrated catalogue mailed free to any address. 


REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicage. 
1028 Arch Street, Philade!phia. 





JStsT PUBLISHED: 


First Lessons in Language, 


By SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD. 


This is the book you have been look- 


~a P 
ing for, and waiting patiently to find. 


MAILING PRICE TO TEACHERS, 36 CENTS. 





LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASS. 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE T&ACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 
teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
in 1889, devoted a special section w a description of the work of these Classes. 


Circulars giving particulars regarding Methods and Cuurses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASS, 7 Park St., BOSTON. 


Qe will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers, 





. 





ing books are specialiy good, because they supplement work of other classes. 


THE BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Supplementary Readers are being largely used to avoid the useless repetition of the regular 
books. Col. Parker, at Quincy, Mass., had a regular system of int rchange of readers. The follow 


In quantity : 
by Express By mail 


WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY READES. _notprepaid. postpaid 


First Reader. Short and simple stories about Common Domestic Anima's . $ .20 $ .25 
Second Reader. Short and simple stories about Animals of the Fields, Birds, 


etc. ’ ° e . " ° . 6 ° P i 6 
Third Reader. Descriptive of Familiar Ammm:ls and some of their wild 
relations . ° > A ° ° ° ° ° * ‘ A2 0 
Fourth Reader. The Monkey Tribe, the Bat Tribe, the Mole, Ux, Horse, 
jlephant, etc. . ‘ ‘ ° m ° . ‘ . e 54 65 
Fifth Reader. Birds, Reptiles, Fishes,etc. . 3 ‘ . . " 4 65 
Sixth Reader, Mollusks, Crustacea, Spiders, Insects, Corals, Jelly Fish, 
Sponges, etc. . ‘ . ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ “ ° 4 65 
PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. 
1, Stories from English History . : : : ‘ ° P 30 
2. Early England, from Prehistoric Times to the year 1154 35 2 
3. Midale England, from 1153 to 1608. ; ° ° ° ° 52 62 
4 Modern England, from 1604 to 1884 . ° > . P x . 2 62 
5 
PHILIPS’ CEOCRAPHICAL READERS. 
1, First Steps. Partl . " é ; 7 ‘ ° ° 27 22 
2. First Steps. PartIl. . ® ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 30 36 
3. England, Physical and Political ° ° . . ° 36 43 
4. British Isle-, British North America, and Australasia . ° 5A 65 
. Europe, Physical and Political d 63 uf 


. The World. A series of voyages and travels in Asia, Afnca, America,’ 
and Polynesia. With Append 4 4 p 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., - 15 B Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. 7: 1102 — a ea 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


** We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping ther so much miserable Lativ 
and Greek as might be learned othe: easily and delightf in one year.” — iN. 
Vorgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust. Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's I tiad, of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Ar euch to teachers, $1.80. 
rk’s Practical ani Pri ive Loe on Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all Other systems. ice to Teachers, $1.10, 
rgent's Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 


re 








Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
eo Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all o cations. 





New York City, WTOASHINGN SQUARE. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, University of the City of New York. HENRY M, MacGRACKBN, D,D., LL.D, Ghancellr 


Instruction in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities for the study of methods and systems. Students can help themselves hy téaching, Lectures 


daily at 4 P.M. and Saturdays, Five Courses, Expenses low. Scholarships. Degrees—Master of Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy... 


and information sent on application. 


Term from Oct. to May. 
JEROME ALLEN,'Px.D. Dean. 





The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited number by correspondence. 


Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lerd’s Schou | 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


THE LAKE REGION! 





TeacHers Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO. NORTHERN 


WISCONSIN and 





THE GREAT 


SOUTH-WEST. 


TEACHERS :—We have over 400 positions to fill. Commence work in Sep- 


tember. 
$50 to $166 per month. 


Colorado. 
with stamp. 
Topeka Co-Operative 


F. 8S. FLUKE, Manager. 


Superintendencies range from $900 to $2,400 per year. 
Intermediate from $40 to $90 
to $100. Most of the vacancies we have are in Mo., 

Register at once, if you want advancement or change location. 


Principalships from 

r month. Primary from $35 
ansas, Nebraska, N. Mex., and 
Address, 


Teachers’ Association, 


Quincy Street, TOPEKA, K 





THE FISK. TEACHERS’ 


EVERETT O. FISK 


AGENCIES. 


& CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton P}., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il!.; 402 Richardson 


Bik, Chattanooga, 


Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring 8t., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portiand,Ore. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has a large number of vacancies to fill before 
the Ist of September. Many teachers have al- 
ready registered but more are required to enable 
ney to place “the right teacher in the 


this A’ 
right P .” Centre of business near centre of 
population of the U.S. Now is the time to regis- 


ter tor Fall schools. Address for information. 
Cc. B. RUGGLES, Room C. 
PALACE HoTet BurtpInG, CINCINNATI, O. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll schools, aod families, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistant~, Tutors, 
and Governesses torevery department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 

on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

8 EasT 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


Prompt— Efiicient— Business-like. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of thee BEST TEACHERS 
in all departments. Employers served without 


charge. 
NO FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th &t., New York. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


PERHAPS 
You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 
Let us know your line of work and what sort of 
a position you desire. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 


100 Bible House, NEW YORK. 


/ TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
agen, Seeeee, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
ot cboice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school pruperty. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 














UNION TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY. |  848LIsHED ix 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to 


their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing 


will see the wisdom of 
them and their wants. This 
Send stamp for apptication blank. 


4. M. “ARRINCTON. Prop’r. 


better pusitions for next year 


oye now, so we can have sufficient time to get well acquainted with 
agency has no connection with any other teachers’ agency or bureau. 


MICHIGAN. 
SPECIAL—GENERAL, - 
iA W —Music, male and female, The attention of sportsmen, particularly anglers, Is 
SPEC | ANT $500 to $800; Art and Music | directed to the lake region of Northern Wisconsin and 
board; E 


combined; Mathematics and | Michigan, reached by the MrcwaUKer, Lake SHore & 








, lady, $250-6300 and ; ution, Steno- | WesTERN Rar_way. No other section of country offers 
——_ e writing and Book-keeping. lady, $300 or the lover of the rod and hook so great a variety of 
over yith board French ; Book-keeping, | The innumerable lakes are teeming with mus 


kallonge, black bass, pike and pickerel, Mackinaw 
trout and land-locked salmon, and the streams with 
brook trout. 


Below is given a brief mention of a few of the princt 
pal fishing resorts. 


r mo.; Elocution, 
. of Latin, S20, etc, 


anshi d ‘Dra ing, 83 
aD iw ‘ 
Bin so; Pro 
It is probable that by the 


Rhetoric, , mi 
etc. GENERAL WAN 
time this reaches the reader we shal! have nearly 
1 vacancies on our books. rush is far above 
that of any former year, and includes every 

of work. Circulars free. 


BRIEF MENTION OF SOME OF 


THE PRINCIPAL RESORTS 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


MILWAUKEE, LAKE SHORE 
_ & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


\GOGEBIC LAKE, MICH. long and one 


| and one-half to three miles wide, and is generally con 
| ceded to afford the finest black bass fishing known any 
| where. Brook trout are found in tributary streams and 
| at certain seasons of the year very large brook trout 
are caught in the open lake. The Gogebic Hotel and 
Cottages, under the management of Geo. P cAdam 
furnish first-class accommodations for 1) guests. Fine 

| fleet of boats, steam yacht, etc 
Fine brook trout 


|WATERSMEET, MICH. fiv¢,0eo% pa 


in various streams. some of them very near the station 
Hotel accommodations, guides, et 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
The Penn'a Educational Bureau. 
205 N. 7th St. (H) Allentown, Pa. 








aaa 


TEACHER 


Kine BAUNER. 
N®. 70. DEARBORN ST. 


ARE INTRODUCED 
TO SCHOOL - 
OFFICERS, 















Chicago. 








ON E DAY’S WORK 


VACANCIES FILLED: Orono, Me., Prof. of Physics, 
1500; Lady Prin., Waterman Hall, $100); Teacher of 
tin, Shattuck Hall, ); Prin. Wheatland, Ia., $80; 
Director of Music, Galloway College, $1400; 4 positions 
for grade teachers, $40 to $55. Number of registrations 
received, 7; number of vacancies, 3% ; number of teach 
ers recommended for positions, 18. Send for blank, or 
state your case plainly, send credentials, and one dollar 
for registration, and we will begin work at once. The | 





demand upon us for _— hers Goring oe os | 
July and August is always muc reater an e | ate Line 8 
supply Addwees, C.J. ALBERT, Maxacen, School | LAKE VIEUX DESERT. (Sia's, Lins, Si 
& lege Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. waters of the Wisconsin River and splendid muskal 
longe fishing. A great nuinber of these fish were caught 
os in this lake Sartas — some of them being very large 
y specimens joats and guides are to be had and 
«6 TEACHERS W AN TED. omas can accommodate a limited number of persons 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- | at _ ponsoen wessenerecs tho like I his lake affords 
special attractions to camping parties, there being 
M 4 POGIATION. many fine camping spots. alin tates 
Bor 1980. © ‘NEW YORK CITY.” 


TWIN LAKES, wis. — ve e Rati ad Sta 


rosby's Re 





sort.” vine muskallonge, bass and pike fishing. Good 

accommodations for sportamen and families. Boats 

ANTED 0D TEACH ERS for positions | guides, etc., anda number of lakes acce — < oy This re 
in the Correspondence solicited. sort will be run the coming season under the auspices 
WEST ddress of the “ Twin Lakes Fishing and Hunting Club,” who 


W. C. STONE, Manacer, 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
CHENEY, WASH. 


have purchased the property. It wil! be open the ep 
tire season not only to club members, but as heretofore 
for the entertainment of fishermen and their families 
or those in search of health and recreation. It will re 
main under the immediate charge of Mr. Wm. Crosby 
Rates for board, et 








will be practically the same as 


> heretofore, namely, for board, $2.0 per day or 810.0 

BRI DGE TEACHERS AGENCY | per woes. I the purpose of the club to prov ide, be 
ore the opening of the coming season, additional ac 
110 Tremont St. BOSTON Choe Dae : commodations and such improve mente for the eee eral 
Studio Building 7 sT. +N | comfort of its patrons as may be deemed necessary 
Good teachers recommendes to schoo! vfficers. | The following are the names of some Chicago genth 
Good places for successtul teachers. Circulars wr | men who are interested in the management of tbis 
application. club: John N. Hills, Opera House Block; Harvey | 
Goodall, editor and proprietor Sun and Drover's Jour 





A GREAT SUCCESS. 


ECONOMY CLASS-BOOK 


By O. S. WESCOTT, A.M. 

VirpeN, ILL. 
GENTLEMEN :—I have used your “ECONOMY CLASS- 
BOOK” for nearly three years in both High School and 
Institute work. I regard it to be the simplest and most 
practical device extant for aos the result of pupils’ 

work, requiring almost none of the teacher’s time. 

Respectfully, 
B. F. STOCKS, Supt. City Schools. 





PRICES. 
Economy Class Cards, One cent each. 
Economy Class-Book, "seke* 25 cents each 
Economy Class-Book, Bit 60 cents each. 


Size, 





SAMPLE SHEETS FREE. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & 
LYON PUBLISHING CO., 
180 and 182 Monroe St., 
CHICAGO. 


CHISHOLM’S HANDBOOK OF 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
*Svo. 522 Pages. $5.00. 
—— SMALLER COMMERCIAL 


CEOQGRAPHY. 
12mo. 216 Pages. 90 Cents. 





No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 
Mention this paper 


Books 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers ; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JOHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 





CAN MAKE BIG MONEY DURING VACATION BY SELLING 


Roval bifls 


FOR HOME AND KINDERGARTEN. 
Indorsed by leading educators. Write quick for particulars, 


SAMPLE COPY, $2.00, POSTPAID. 
STANDARD - COLUMBIAN CO. 


407 Dearborn St,, CHICAGO. 
Mention ScHOOL JOURNAL. 





HORTHAND ENTRAL 
UMMER OLLEGE 
CHOOL HICAGO 
END FOR IRCULARS 





Longmans, Green & Co , 158. 46th St, N. Y. 


D. F. HAYMES, we'n, 94 Dearborn St. 


TEACHERS 


nal, yan) Stock Yards; J. W. McCauley, Royal Insur 
a ance Building ; C. L. Ryder, General Agent, Milwauker 
I have the | Lake Shore & Western Railway, 191 Clark Street: ( 
| M. Hardy, Lawyer, 77 Clark Sireet. 

‘om prises a 


“EAGLE WATERS,” WIS., Cypress 


twenty-seven lakes, all easily reached by steam@ or 
row-boat from Eagle River Railroad Station, and al! 
offer fine sport with muskallonge, bass and pike. Hotels 
boats, guides and steamer at Eagle River Station 

A railroad station 


THREE LAKES, wis. in proximity to the 


southern portion of the “ Eagle Waters " chain of lakes 


| Hotels, boats, cuides, etc. 
| 
WANTED. [at'fine oe schoo! Suprites, “address, | TOMAHAWK LAKE, WIS. The Miwan 


i 
J. M. OLCOTT, 9 West 1ith St. New York: | Shore and Western Railway traverses the catire vores 


| hawk Lake region, passing directly along the shores of 
y ] 


Tomahawk : nd Kawaquesaga Lakes. These and other 
CLASS!C—C HOICE—POPULAR. 


Teachers {cr best positions. 
positions, } ou turnish the teachers. 
Miss M. E DONOVAN, | 

80 E, 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


BES 





For larger salaries, or change of location, | 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager. 








lakes in this vicinity, are noted for their fine muskal 
longe and bass fishing. There are hotels, boats and 
Faides at Tomahawk Lake, and the St. Germain Lakes 

9st, Found, Plum, Star and Laura Lakes are af easily 
accessible. 





|TROUT LAKE, Wis 


Is especially 


noted 
*9 forth 


| rreat ber 
| and large size of the “land Jocked salmon . ier ane 

A Th hiv ¢ CG d S | —— 17 ts wotere Muska!longe and bass are also 
| caught in this lake, which is best reached by a goox 

orougniy Goo eries. | Wagon road running from Woodraff Station The re rm 


| a hotel on the west shore of trout Lak« 
guides can be secured 


'MANITOWISH RIVER, WIS, Connect: 


ite a 
chain of lakes, including Manitowish, Rice ‘ be r and 
Trout Lakes, all of which contain bass and muskal 
longe, and some have been fished but very little 

guides can be secured at Manitowish Station 
it is expected that a hotel will be 
for the reception of guests on the « 
ing season of 189! 


TURTLE RIVER, wis. Also conne 


guite 
lakes, including Rice, Echo, Spider, furtie Looe a4 a 
number of others. These lakes have been fished but 
very little and some not at all, so far as is krow n. Fine 
Swing is reported from those that have been tried an«' 
— Bg parties wove doub‘less find great sport in 
making a trip through these waters. 


and boats and 


fouvg Classics, Vol. 1. 
Song Classics, Vol. 2. 
Piano Classics, Vo!. !. 
Piano C'assics, Vol. 2. 
Classical Pianist. 
Young People’s Piavo Classics. 
Song Classics for Low Voice. 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classic Bar. and Bass Songs. 
Claesical 4-Hand Collection. 
Classical Coll —Violin and Piano. 
Choice Sacred Solos. 
Choice Sacred Solos. Luw Voices. 
Choice and Popular Alto Songs. 
Choice Vocal Duets. 
Popular Song Collection. 
Popular Dance Collection. 
fgunt, Fingers Bopaise Gait 
. ollection. 
Sepeiar Goll. Violin and Piano. 
Price, $1.00 Each, Mailed, Post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Boats 

and 
ready at that paint 
pening of the fish 


For any additional or detailed information regard 
ing the Lake Region, or for copy of Guide Book, Wis 
consin and Michigan Game and Fish Laws, etc., ad 
dress, 

C. L. RYDER, General Agent, 
B. J. REYNOLDS, City Passengepyggent. 
197 Clark Street Cuicaco 
ERNEST VLIET, General Passenger Agen 








C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


MiLwatkee W 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State whc 
intend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 

€~ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
: ane 3 Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
em 

APPOINTMENT.—A person = to enter 
one of these schools should apply is Schoo) 
Commussioner or City Superiu - 44 ~\. will 
forward a recommendation for appointment 4 
the State Supersaieaten, and it be sent by 
—_ to the school to which the appointment 
made, 

ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and 
an examination at the school entered in ith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 Vt ard 
2. Geography, z, Writing and Spelling 
ut 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certiticate obtained an the uni- 
form examination, will lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPEN SE5.—There are no expenses for tuition. 
or the use of *text-books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


be accepted in 


Brockport..... ..Cuas. D,. McLEAN, LL.B. 
DEED covcecavececsad JAMES M. CASsETY, PH.D. 
oS Rae. James H. H Pu. \ 
Fredonia ............ B. PALMER, PH.D 
Geneseo ..... .. .....JNO. M. Mrunzg, A.M. 
New Palts............ FRANK * CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta..... sue rednanan JAmeEs M. MILNE, PH.D. 
Sar 06 SHEN. DON, P#.D. 
Piastburs cekenesnel Fox Howpen, LL.B. 
Potsdam..... ....... THOM. B. STOWELL, Pa.D. 


Pessons. ‘graduating trom teachers’ training 

classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
rincipal of the school where the work was per- 
ormed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters complete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Politica) 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 





BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY. 


Lathes for wood 
and metal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
—— prices to Educational In- 
Catalogue and price 





fiat eek by mai. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
il Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, ILL. 












COMBINATION 


BiISTANDS 


One style made especially for the 
CENTURY DICTIONARY 
as shown in cut. [3 
K Revolving Book Cases, Book Rests, 
Dictionary Holders, Utility Tables. 
Send for R. M. LAMBIE, 
Catalogue. 89 E. 19th St., N. Y. 








N EDUCATIONAL our business J = 
place succesafu 

‘ ‘ BUREAU. ed in good 

positions in public and private schools. Special teach- 

ers always desired. Send stamp for registration blank. 

etc 

H. 8S. KELLOGG. Manager, 2% Clinton P1., N. Y. 
BRANCHES : 
C. M. STevans, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. W. F. BLiss, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





FOR SALE. 


A part or entire interest in a High Standard, Pri- 
vate Day School for Boys. Centrally locatedin a 
large Southern City. No Competition. Fine’ Open- 


ing. Address, $249, SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Morp hine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20. days. No pay till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 








Bites 


HUMoRS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND SCALP, 
whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply. Diotohy, or copper-colored, with 
loss of hair, eit ty mp! es lous, hereditary, | s 
dy wy eco- 
by the CuTICURA 
EDIES, © ae CuTiIourA, the great 
Skin Cure, Condens SOAP, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier, and Curicura Resut- 
VENT, the new Blood and Skin Puritier and great- 
est of all Humor Remedies, when the best page 
cians end all other Someaies fail. CurTiou 
REMEDIEs are the only infallible blood and skin 
Bloor rs, and daily ect more great cures of 
lood = skin diseases than all other remedies 


Fold , Price, CuTtcouRA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by > Petter Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send at “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


les, blackheads, chap’ and oil 
“— n prevented by tA ad | 


Th: Backache, kidney pains, weakness and rhev- 








matism relieved in one minute by the —- 
brated CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 





BROWN’S 
FRENCH 


DRESSING 


on your 








Adjustable !— The partittons'c can be moved instant- 
ly to mabe the “livisions any required size. 
ample !—Nothing to get out of order—Easy of ad- 
Jjustmen 
Strong !— we ay upright any size of book. 
ND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
WELLS MFG. co, Manufacturers, ‘sy racuse, N. Y. 










; 50 STYLES, wirx 


SOLID, CUSHION on 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. Highest 
Finish, Best Materials aud Workmanship. Priees unparalleled. 
Diamond Frame for Gents. Drop Frame for Ladies or Gents. 
Catalogue free. For Agents Terms, &c., send 10 cts. in stamps. 
LUBURG hF@. CO, 321, 823 & $25 N. Sth St. Phila. Pa. 





N.Y. Educational Bureau, 
25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


All the Section of the puepmatons ¢ for reaching 

principals and school of*cers are placed at the 

disposal of those who register with us. Send 

stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 
&B. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
4.8 KKLLOGG, Manager. 











FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The la- gest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of the skin and. calp, eczema, moles, warts,super- 
fluous hair birthmarks, moth, fi eckies, pimples wrink- 
les, red nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, black 
barbers’ itch, scars, p: ittings, powder marks, faci 
development, ete. C nsultation Free, at oe or aly 
letter. 128-page Book on all Skin ad Seal 
Mons aud their Treatment sent (sealed) yee 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For a ne and — 





tiple, and and a sure dirpone 
ih and scalp. 


At Druggistsor by ~~ Price 50c. 





Not ores but food is what you need. When 
through disease or fa the system will only 
assimilate a little food ata time. ¢ that little must 
be highly nutritious. 


Amityville, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 
H ~ fhe Esq on 8 
enry 8. mpney. » 
Dear 


The , —_— in the case of my wife, has 
more than met my e ——— ‘ From the time 
she began its use, necord to directions, her im- 
provement mn digesti soot assimilation has been 
more and more marked. until she now eats re- 
aa well, , comparatively. Of course, her 

strength 'y improved also, and, in 
short, a-T Shes done wonders for her. 
Please to send me half dozen bottles with bill, 


and oblige Yours ver truly 


» Pemsron, M.D. 


During the Teething Period, 


INSLOW’S SOOTHIN is Szeer has been used for over 
Mery. YEARS b; MILLIO S of MOTHERS for their 
CHI we! Lt E TEETHING. witb i pag SUC 

CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAINS Oh CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best ARRHGA. Sold by ists in 
every part of the a Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, ” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 


“Life.” Whatis it? A mystery. The secret 
of power and success. You want life to work, to 
think, to get ahead. Ceosoy's Vitalized Phos- 
phites will give it to you. Itis indorsed by lead- 

ng physicians and the world’s greatest braiv- 
workers. I[t isan invaluable restorative in every 
torm ot impaired vitality. 


June, July, and August. 


The most charming summer resorts, of 
which there are over three hundred choice 
locations, are to be found in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, and the 
peninsula of Michigan, along the lines of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way. Nearly all are located near lakes 
which have ast been fished out. These 
resorts are easily reached by railway, and 
range in variety from the ‘* full dress for 
dinner” to the flannel-shirt costume for 
every meal. 


September and October. 


The finest shooting grounds in the 
Northwest are on and tributary to the 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway. The crop of prairie chick- 
ens will be sonny good this year ; 
also ducks and geese. In Northern Wis- 
consin and the peninsula of Michigan 
splendid deer shooting is to be had. Full 
information furnished free. Address Geo. 
H. Heafford, general passenger agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ant you oinins for the White mountains, for 

Bar Harbor, Watch hill, or Narragansett pier? 
To all Eustern summer resorts a favorite route is 
either the Providence or Stonington line, which 
runs such magnificent steamers between New 
York and Boston. Send for book of rates to Mr. 
0.1. Briggs, general — agent, New Pier 
86, North river, New York 


Teachers of the Southwest and West, 


So you have decided to attend the 
National Educational Asscciation meeting 
at Toronto this year, have you? Thisisa 
splendid opportunity to avoid the heat of 
summer. this only equalled by the pleas- 
ure you will derive from taking the Missouri 
Pacific Ry., which is equipped with 
through Puliman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
from Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Wichita, Wintield and intermediate points 
to Kansas City and St, Louis, and the Iron 
Mountain Route with similar equipment 
from El Paso, San Antonio, Austin, 
Houston, Galveston. Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Little Rock and Memphis to St. Louis, 
where direct connections are made with 
all through lines to Toronto. See your 
nearest fener, ticket agent for lowest 
rates. Townsend, General Pas- 
senger, Agent St. Louis, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. . 

Wher visiting New York City, save Bagwvage 
Express and Carri Hire, and stop at the Grund 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depo 

600 Hand somely Furnished Rooms at te ‘and 

by > per day European plan. Elevators and 

Modern Darvenseness. 
ain alae aed with the best. Horse cars, 
and ele roads to all depots. You 
= mlive better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other tirst-ciass hotel in the City. 
ord,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 






Sold by 
i E 


or sent by mail. 
<r taesltine, Warren, Pa. 


Headache 


Usually results from a deranged stomach or 
a sluggish liver. In either case, an aperient 
is needed. Ayer’s Pills, the mildest and 
most reliable cathartic in use, correct al! 
irregularities of the stomach, liver, and 
bowels, and, in a brief time, relieve the 
most distressing headache. These pills are 
highly recommended by the profession, and 
the demand for them is universal. 

“TI have been afflicted, for years, with 
headache and indigestion, and though | 
spent nearly a fortune in medicines, [ never 
found any relief until I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills. Six bottles of these Pills completely 
cured me.” — Benjamin Harper, Plymouth, 
Montserrat, W. I. 

“A long sufferer from headache, I was 


CURED BY 


two boxes of Ayer’s Pills.” — Emma Keyes, 
Hubbardston, Mass. 

“For.the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills are the most efficient medicine I ever 
used.’’—Robert K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“For years I was subject to constipation 
and nervous headache, caused by derange- 
ment of the liver. After taking various rem- 
edies, I have become convinced that. Ayer’s 
Pills are the best. They never fail torelieve 
my bilious attacks in a short time; and I am 
sure my system retains its tone longer after 
the use of these Pills, than has been the case 
with any other medicine I have tried.” — 
H. S. Sledge, Weimar, Texas. 


Ayer’ s Pills 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
peeckies, 5 ey 
d 


an 
= every blew: 
and eve em. 
a beauty; 

ane defies detec: 
tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of # 
ears—no other 
and is so 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
roperly made. 


t no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
nam dis- 





















cos- 


No other 


PURIFIES 

AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIE 
THE SKIN. 

% metic will do. 


ton (a patient): 
‘As you ladies wilh use o-, Irecommend ‘ Gouraud’ 8 
Cream’ as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six mon using it every day. 
Also Poudre Subtile removes superfiuous bair without 
an 4 the skin. 
HOPKINS, Ls 4p 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For 2 by_ all ae sand Fancy Goods Dealers 
wy me Uv. nese o- " 
und { City at R. acy’ nN aes 8, 
Ehrich’ . viidley an 8, oad other Pa ‘ancy Goods 
we Bew! imitations. $1,000 | for 
arrest and proof an any one selling the same. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W . STEWART 
862 West Twenty-third Street, 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 

Reters to A. M. Kellogg. Editor ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


MoSHANE BELL Fa FOUNDRY, 
for per gat tes be : ‘BELLS 
Price and 





ES AND BE 
terms free, Name this paper. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! ls of Pure Copper and Tin for ey 5] 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, F 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ciscinesti, 0. 


Wit TEDY, Ye HLL 


pla ag Doaspea then bait counters 
noted for superiority ever al) ehe"s 























mea” Ward's Natural Science Establishment.|vr3<ins." 
Geolosical | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, OSTECLOGY, ZOOLOGY, ANATOMY. |. eee ion Nrodel. 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 
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QUEEN & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


iat Electrical 
sx » Chentical Apparatus, 


Piace Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
ogue 219. 








THE PREMIER CAMERA 





is THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used. 
The Shutter is always set, 





PRICE $18.00. 
Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography. 
We MAKE ALL KINDS OF CAMERAS. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


21 8. Water St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








| 
ae 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


588 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


HEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
ee (LLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
nished on application. 











SAVE MONEY!! 


To Boards of Education 
and Principals of 
Schools 
TO INTRODUCE 


BARNES’ INE 


We willsend you ez- 
press or freight paid 
and guaranteed to be 
satisfactory : 

12 QTS. BARNES’ 
JET BLACK INE 
OR 
12 QTS. BARNES: 
WRITING FLUID 




























Nickel Plated Ink- 
stand with two 
handsome flint 
glass wells with 
covers,—all for 
$5.00. Worth 

$12.00, 


Mention ScHooL 
JOURNAL. 















BARNES’ M’F’G. CO., 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 












EADERS will confer a favor by men- 





MEDAL, 
1878. 


LLOTTS 
zg. J Sern 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 604,081,070, 
SOLD or ALL DEALERS esoveseer mx WORLD. 








PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 
1889. 

















al 


A Gagie, m ponstionl and economical manifold device for 


every-da 
It ma <3 P< of one original Writing, Drawing, 
Music, etc. P—- of one original Typewriter Letter, 


Music te 3 
sample of work. 


IMBocGeRA PE 


Patented by Tuos. A. Epson. 





y over 60,000 users. Send for circular and 


bg . B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St. CHICAGO, 88 Liberty 8t., NEW YORK. 
7 So. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ANDREWS wr’ c co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILEDSCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD 






ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tella- 


boards, Dust- 
ess Erasers 
Sad Crayons. 


Just Issued.—New and Large Senes AN- 
PREWS RELIEF MAPS. 
Andrews M’f’g Company, 
74 & 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Andre ws & Co., 2'5 Wabash Ave., Chicaco 





is the most satisfactory 
dealt.—R. BINGHAM, 


BADGES AND MEDALS 


OF GOLD OR SILVER, 
FOR CRADUATES. 
PINS AND RINGS FOR CLASSES 
or for SOCIETIES in SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


MR. E.R. STOCKWELL, 19 John St., NEW YORK, 


manutacturer of medals with whom I have ever 
ngham School, North Carolina. 





MODERH APPARATUS FOR 






ISSUE 6 
Speciaities, New Hand 
stone’s Bridge and Galvan«meter in one. 


Name )our wants and get our special net prices. 





The best low priced Rheostat made. 
Air Pumps, Static Electrical Machines, Solar Microscopes and Projection Lanterns. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NEW COMSINA TIONS. 





A REVOLUTION 
AND 
A REVELATION 
Self Folding Schoo! Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 


Over 90.000 sold 
and shipped in 18980 








Adopted by the U. 8. Government. Complete Catalogue 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
34 East l4th St., New York, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“OXFORD” 











ieachers wud educational lustitutions interested in a the latest improved 

ona must efficient apparatus, should send for our CATALOGUES, We 
covering every branch of the work. 

Power Dynamo Send for Circular. 


Combined BRheostat, Wheat- 
Valveless 


EXTRA DISCOTNTS ON ALL ORDERS PLACED BEFORE THE RUSH BECINS. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Mention this Paper. 





SCHOOL PENS 


STANDARD BRANDS 


SPENCERIAN 





Not Courese. 
<I este Gasictcton 
to.5. Scuoo. 

Medium in Flexibility, 
PERRYIAN 

No. 7. Cauenarme. 
<a Fie Pit 
fo. 107, Rus Carionarmc. 

Medium Point 
nd Superintendents of whe Schoo ] 5 ite 





PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,°'xew vonn 
o f TEEN UU., NEw YORK. — 
Oo of the best methods of fixing facts 
in Geography or History is a thor- 
ough system ne of drill with outline maps, 
clear in coloring and wunvarnished, so 
that the political divisions can be easil 
distinguished from all parts of the school- 
room. To have countries of a simular 
latitude shown on the margin of the maps 
is a good feature, not absolutely necessary, 
but if obtainable teachers will have no 
, re 
set delivered 

upon rece! pt of $10.00 Gttareteke it not sis 
factory). A few sets pang Australasia I 
a ¥- at $5.50 a se 

Wanted 250 each. Latin Grammar cum, 
Cicero, Virgil, Pa Grammars, U. 8. 
= Readers of all kinds published Sune vast 

w. &. HARISON, 3 East 14th St., N. ¥° 


The Simplex Printer. 
(Licensed by the Beksoerepe Mfg. Co., under Patent 


The only Apparatus for the use of the Dry 
Copying Process that can be legally sold 
or used except the Hektograph. 


REQUIRES NO WASHING. 


The great objection to the Hextograph done 
away with. 





It is the stmplest and cheapest process ever invented 
for —— ating writings or drawings. Its work is an 
exact facsimile of ordinary writing. Drawings can be 
rep! uced in several colors at one printing. One 
hundred copies of the original can be produ in 
twenty minutes. 

The Most Reliable, Cleanest, 
Duplicating Process in existence. 
The many objections of other Duplicating 
Apparatus obviated in this. 

The original is written on any ordinary paper, with 
any pen, and from this 100 copies can be made, or 
with an original written on the typewriter, 50 
copies can be produced quickly and without trouble. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Send for circulars and 
samples of work 


LAWTON & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


96 Church Street, NEW YORK. 


afford to be without 
ultiple Copying Device? 


“THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR x 


10-150 copies from hand or t¢ pewrsing. 
No mechanism, no 4 wash 





rr? Can xy 


Cheapest, « simplest ay hy apparatus 
Headquarters for all Manifoiding Devices 
Ctreulars free of 


C. BENSINGER & CO., 361 Dey St., New York 
oa 





ScHOOL Books AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Princtpal su; Publishers and 
Teachers of au 


and Cheapest | 


Send fot de- 
scriptive cata- 
Address 


. Vanitowac Mig. Co.. 


Manitowac, V is. 






ogue, 








Bank, Church, 
School, Lodge, and 
Office Furnishings. 
AMERICAN 
Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, U1. 
White for Catalorues 








NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. tth St., near Eth Ave., NEW YORK. 





DURING the coming va- 
cation you 
“an secure a pleasant and 
profitable out door employ- 
ment which will afford you 
an opportunity to travel in 
your own locality by address 
ing the Favorite Desk & Seat 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The leading manufacturers 
of school furniture and sup- 
plies. 
$5 i 1 wee for our lots, pays annually 20 
wy A we Tacoma investment 


BEATIY'S 








ORGANS, 27 Stops, #20. 
Write for Catalegue. Address 
Dan'l F. Beatty, Washington, N.J 











THE ScHoox JOURNAL when 
commmuntontinn with advertisers 






ESTERBROOKS 





PENS « 





LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 


128-333-444. 
ALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL ‘PEN Cl 


26 John Street. New York. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


June 27, 1891. 











THE ONLY COMPLETE SERIES OF COMMERCIAL TEXT: BuOKS PUBLISH D 


New Complete Bookkeeping, $2.50 | Commercial Arithmetic, Complete Ed., 2,00 
New Bookkeeping, 2.00 | Business Arithmetic, Shorter Course, - 1.25 


New Introductive Racttenten, - - 1.25 | Commercial Law, Complete Edition, - 2.00 
First Lessons in Bookkeeping, - -75 | Businers Law, Shorter Course, - - - 1.25 
Civil Government ef United States, - 1.50| Pen-written Copies (Reproduced).- - 1.00 
Practical Grammar and Correspondence, .75 | Seventy Lessons In Spelling, - - - .30 


Sample copies of the books will be mailed, prepaid, to teachers, at one-half the retail prices above. 

Specimen pages of the books, sample sheets of the blank books and business practice forms, 
with our 100 page Ca'alogue, contaiaing prices and full particulars and over 1000 testimonials, will 
be mailed free to teachers. Teachers are requested, in ordering, to give the name of the school with 
which they are connected. Address 


Wictiams & eens. Publishers. ROCHESTER. N, Y. 


EMORY 


The pre ial ‘quutin $1 00. 


It will pay you. Prospectus free. 





Read the best thought on Memory Training. 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, Room F, 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











My address is 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER VACATION TOUR 


from New York, Brookiyn and Philadelphia, to 
Gettysburg, Pa., and the Mountain Resorts of Virginia , 


Through the Shenandoah Valley and the New South Cities of Basic and Shenandoah, 
COVERING A PERIOD OF FOUR DAYS, AND VISITING 
THE BATTLE-FIELD OF GETTYSBURG. THE CAVERNS OF LURAY. 
THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, 
Under the management of the Personally-Conducted Tourist System of THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Company, 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, to SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1891, inclusive. 


hotel accommodati. 
to the Natural Bri on 





Rate for the round trip, covering all necessary expenses for the four days, includi 
meals on route, carriages, es, guides, stage fare, and admission to the Caverns at Luray an 





— @25.00 
BUOKING OFFICES: Ticket office Pennsylvania Railroad Company at 849 Broadway, near 14th st. 
wa. d 1 Astor House, New York. Fulton St., corner — et Avenue and Annex, foot 
of Fulton Street, Brooklyn. Passenger er Station. Pennsylvania Bailroad, Jersey cig N. J. treet, 
Newark, N.J. Trenton, N.J., and principal ticket offices Ponnayivenia Railroad Company. Philadelphia, Pa’ 
‘or those Costeen hi wy anda J of Rooms at Hotels, an early a a is as the 
will of necessit: ted to 150 perso. The amount paid in eavene, 4 not 
will be cheerfully a and rat re nded, Sprovided tickets are returned not tlater thee one prior to 


ture of 


wae, or detailed infor 
or address 


TOURIST AGENT, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 849 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. B. WOOD, General Pass. Agent. GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant Gen. Pass. ee. | 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1891 


JANUARY I, 1891. 
Assets, $11,252,639.54. Liabilities, 10,282,057.77. Surplus, $870,581.77. 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below 


and send it to the above address, we will take — in showing you, not an 
‘estimate’ but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid-up insurance 


which would appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


+4, 


regarding Tour call at any of the above-mentioned offices 














Il was bornonthe  _—s—iy in the year 


REE See ERE Se 


nee 








Surnished on application. Address 





AND SCHOOL J. W. 
KINDERGARTEN ‘suns {umitss.|P OTTER’S ADVANCED CEOGRAPHY 
MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 
New Your. 
By ur. Lg gh any mentary Geourap of \- qe Science, Battle Creek College, Mich. ; 
Have all important changes UNIVERSITY This book 1s just fosued, and with 3 Mise Moca Geccertully popular “ NEW ELEMENTARY” 
j —new states and territories— | = a yt IgG ty practical by actual lam 
1890 U. 8. census, officia!, final’ PIRI |SHING fon food (encher and, echolar Ment, et ee 
nd, new he + - Be. ed, 


figures ; population of states ; 
fifty principal cities ; all cities | C0 

of over 8,000 in habitants. | ** 
Send for supplementary aaa | 66 & 68 Duane St. 
sheet. NEW YORK. 


Geographies. 








Our complete Catalogue of gra’ 


JOHN E. POTTER 4 CO., Publishers, 113 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 





ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers, 


RE 





omy = RAYNOLDS & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Artists’ 


“DOUBLE” OR “LARGE SIZE” TUBES 


Oil Colors 





Cerulean Madder, 
Crimson Madder, 
Crimson Madder Intense, 
Purple Madder, 


Rose Madder, 
Scarlet Madder, 
Madder Carmine, 
Blue Madder, 








These are to be had of any dealer in Artist 
in small tube (4x2 inches) of any 





ASK YOUR DEALER OR SEND TO US FOR PRICE LIST. 
The List includes the following beautiful and permanent Madders, , 


Violet Madder, 
Yellow Madder, 
Jacqueminot Madder. 


Green Madder, 
Olive Madder, 
Orange Madder, 
VanDyke Madder, 


Deep Madder, 

Extra Deep Madder, 
Extra Madder Carmine, 
Geranium Madder, 


Special White for mixing with Madders. 
se er eo 


s Materials. Or on receipt of 15 cents, we will mail a sample 


of above Madders. 





ae emanate & CO., | 
ENAMEL COLORS. ~ | i 


For producing a Hard Polished surface on Furniture, Wicker Ware, Metal, Walls, Interior decorations, etc. 


ready for use. Sample cards furnished upon application. 


White, Maroon, Turquoise Blue, Peacock Blue, 
Lt. Yellow, Lilac, Turquoise Green, Old Rose. 

Lt. Green, Black, Bloom, 

Red, Lt. Blue, Vermilian, 


In bottles and caas 





Artists’ Canvas, Academy Boards, Oils and Varnishes and Fine Artists’ Brushes. 





C. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 


106 and 108 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 





